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NOTE BY THE ACMINISTRATOK. 



Notwithstanding the fact that the late lamented State geologist, Dr. D. 
D. Owen, dictated portiona of this Report until within three days of his 
death, there yet remained fifteen counties, viz., Pike, Ouachita, Lafayette, 
Columbia, Union, Calhoun, Bradley, Ashley, Drew, Chicot, Arkansas, 
Jefferson, Crittenden, Mississippi, and Craighead, the recorded observations 
regarding which existed only in the form of field-notes, suiSciently exten- 
sive indeed, but frequently abbreviated, and merely suggestive. 

The undersigned having, at the request of the family, taken out letters 
of administration on the estate of Ins deceased brother, it thus became his 
official, as well as it was previously a cherished fraternal duty to secure, 
as far as was consistent with the circumstances, the completion of the 
Report according to the original design, 

Mr, E. T. Cox, who had for years been associated in this and other sur- 
veys with Dr. D, D. Owen, kindly undertook the preparation of those notes 
for the press, althougb the described counties had not been visited by him 
in person; and with the critical accuracy of Mr. J. P. Lealej', of Philadel- 
phia, previously obtained to superintend the press and revise tlie proofs, 
now rendered doubly valuable, creditable accuracy may be relied on. To 
Mr. M. W. Smith sincere obligations are also due for the sheets written 
out by him from dictation, previous to the death of Dr. Owen, and for the 
arrangement of the field-notes before the arrival of Mr. Cox. 

The above explanation, alike due to all parties, may secure from the 
public a lenient criticism, should there appear any discrepancy, omission, 
or want of amplification in the details of the above counties. 

The administrator cannot close this notice without asking permission 
to record hero the feeling, so often expressed by his deceased brother, 
regarding the promptness and liberality in business, as well as the courtesy 
and kindness in intercourse, evinced by his Excellency, E. N. Conway, 
late Governor of Arkansas, during the entire work and execution of the 
survey. 

HICHAED OWEN, 

AdQiiuLstrator on the Estatfi of Dr. D. D. Owen, deceased. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



To his Excellency, Elias !N. Coni^ay, 

Governor of Arkansas. 

Sir, — In conformity with, the Act, approved 21st February, 1859, 
and under your reappointment, bearing date the 22d of February, 
1859,1 ha^'e continued the further prosecution of the Geological 
Survey of the State, and herewith submit my Second Geological 
Report of the results of the surveys made since the passage of that 
Act, which results are embodied in the foUoiving pages. 
Very rcspectfiiUy, 

Your obedient servant, 

DAVID DALE OWE^^ 
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INTEODTJCTION. 



In the Fii^t Volume of the Arkansas Keport, I have already set forth 
the objects and utility of a well-eonduetcd Geological Sarvey. 

The work which has been accomplished, is, as yet, only iotrodactory to 
a thorough survey of the State, since, in reality, all that it was possible to 
complete from the commencement of the suiTey up to this time is n 
Geological Reconnoissance, or a general survey in advance of more detailed 
surveys of those regions which that Eeconnoissance may designate as 
mineral districts: still, any one who will carefully and understandingly 
peruse these pages, must become convinced of the importance and value 
of even this rapid Eeconnoissance. 

The following are some of the leading practical results, summary 
conclusions, and general statements: 

The knowledge of the general boundaries of the geological formations, 
now established, enables the geologist to predict what valuable mineralt^ 
may be found within their limits, and what it would be a useless waste of 
time to search for within the same. 

The survey has also established the great geological axis and trend of 
the formations, which give not only the contour to the topographical 
features of the State, but a clue to the great synclinal folds or troughs, in 
conformity with which certain geological sti'ata appearing, at one time, in 
elevated position in the mountain ranges, sink beneath the surface, to 
reappear, perhaps, in natural outcrop on the opposite side of some wide 
valley. Some of these basins have been proved to be the repository of salt ; 
which may be brought to the surface through the intervention of Artesian 
brines. 

The extent and area of the coal-bearing strata have been gcnorahy 
ascertained, their geological position established, and their leading 
chemical properties and composition tested. 

Those districts have been pointed out which are most likely to afford 
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lead ore, and which, therefore, especially demand the attention of lead- 



Numerous iron regions have been discovered, many of which are well 
worthy tlie examination of the iron master, and the composition of many 
of these iron ores has been already ascertained by their chemical analysis, 
to be found recorded in their appropriate places. 

"Wide belts of country have been indicated where marble prevails. 

Sources have been pointed out where the best limestones can be pro- 
cured, both for burning to lime, making hydrauHe cement, and for the im- 
provement of land, as mineral fertilizers and physical ameliorators of the soil. 

Localities have been pointed out where marls and potter's clays can be 
obtained, and their value will be shown hereafter by chemical analysis. 

In the Agricultural Department of the survey, complete suites of soils 
have been collected, these being selected with great care and with special 
reference to the derivative geological formation, and with a view to settle 
that very important question, ivhether soil analysis can be of utility to the 
agriculturist, and whether it is capable of showing the relative fertility of 
soils, their peculiarities derived from different geological formations, and 
the loss sustained by cultivation. 

Time, up to the present, has only permitted the completion of the 
analyses of one hundred and eighty-seven of these soils, subsoils, and 
underclays. An examination of these soil-analyses, together with three 
iiundred and seventy-five, reported in the Kentucky survey, establishes, in 
my opinion, in the most incontrovertible manner, not only the great 
utility and practical importance of soil-analyses, but other facts, of the 
greatest interest, in connection with the subject of agi-icultural chemisti-y, 
to which I shall call particular attention in the agricultural section of this 
Report, 

The medical and chemical properties of numerous mineral waters have 
been exhibited, either by qualitative chemical analyses made at the 
fountain head, or by quantitative chemical analyses made in my laboratory, 
giving the proportions by weight of the different ingredients in a certain 
weight of the waters ; as, for instance, of the waters of the Hot Springs, 
"White and Black River waters, &c. 

Much valuable information has also been conveyed by the examination 
of many well arid spring waters, showing their salubrity and fitness for 
domestic use. 

The geological survey has also pointed out the origin and source of the 
Hot Springs ; and explained the rrtbde of formation, and designated also 
the age of two of the most interesting and beautiful minerals of the State, 
the "Whetstone and Rock-crystal formations. 

Until a minute detailed survey shall define all the plications of the 
strata, and establish systems of anticlinal and synclinal folds, it would bo 
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le, in all instances, to give a precise opinion with regarcl to the 
s of Artesian borings throughout the State ; hut still enough has been 
ascertained on these points to give, in many cases, valuable information. 

Though I have, myself, not actually seen one particle of gold in the 
State, yet I have no reason to disbelieve the statement of others, who 
assert that they have, at certain localities, found small flakes of that 
metal; and though I have not as yet seen either the true gold-bearing 
slate and quartz vein, still there is a large district of Arkansas occupied 
by metamorphosed slates, adjacent to granite; and as for quartz vehia, I 
venture to state there are few countries, if any, in which there is such a 
wide, indeed, almost universal diffusion of miiky quartz in veins, seams, 
and beds, as in many of the middle counties : and silex, in some shape or 
form, ia everywhere diffused and disseminated: sometimes in the form 
of chert, hornstone, and chalcedonic flint ; sometimes as hurrstone ; 
sometimes as hone and whetstones; sometimes as quartzose sandstone 
(in fact, so much so, that the tire of carriage-wheels will he almost worn 
through in travelling only a single season over the State) ; but the slates 
are less magnesian and talcose, and the quartz less ferruginous than is 
usual in most auriferous regions, and yet the surface symptoms so much 
resemble those of the gold regions of Georgia and North Carolina, that 
settlers from these States, at all acquainted with gold-washing, have 
generally been so struck with the " prospect for gold," that they have 
almost invariably been induced to attempt a search, but, so far as I have 
been able to learn, with little or no success. Yet, even if no gold should 
be found profitable to work, there are resources of the State in ores of 
zinc, manganese, iron, lead, and copper, marble, whet and hone stones, 
rock-crystal, paints, nitre-earths, kaolin, granite, freestone, limestone, marls, 
gceen-sand, marly limestones, grindstones, and slate, which may well 
justify the assertion, that Arkansas is destined to rank as one of the 
richest mineral States in the Union. 

Her zinc ores compare very favorably with those of Silesia; and her 
argentiferous galena far exceeds, in percentage of silver, the average of 
such ores of other countries. Her Novaculite rock cannot be excelled in 
fineness of texture, beauty of color, and sharpness of grit. 

Her Crystal ilountains stand unrivalled for extent ; and their products 
are equal, in brilliancy and transparency, to any in the world. 

Yet Arkansas is a young State; and her geological survey is, in reality, 
only fairly commenced. If thus early in this work we are able to report 
such flattering prospects, what may not be anticipated by thorough and 
minute detailed surveys ? 

A comparison of the analyses of her soils, as far as yet made, with a few 
soils collected in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, shows that her soils, 
generally, are equally rich in fertilizing ingredients with those of the said 
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States; and that her best bottom lands are, in truth, richer, — facts admit- 
ting of an easy explanation, which will be given in the body of this Report. 

It is true that, in the hilly and mountainous regions of Arkansas, the 
surface is much more broken and roeky than in Iowa, "Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota. These States possess a wonderful advantage in their general 
levelness of surface, unobstructed, for the most part, by surface-rock; but 
this, in a measure, is counterbalanced by the shortness of the Arkansas 
winter and the abundance of timber. 

To the general difiiision of silex, or more properly silicate of potash, 
in the soil of Arkansas, is probably to be attributed the almost universal 
growth of pine timber, not always, or, generally, as an exclusive pine forest, 
but intermixed more or less with other timber. So peculiarly indigenous 
does the yellow pine appear to be to the Arkansas soils, that you will even 
find it growing in river and creek bottoms, side by side with the gum, and 
on the argillaceous slopes, associated with beech. 

Another peculiarity in the timber of Arkansas is the entire absence of 
poplar timber, with the exception of a luxuriant growth on the quaternary 
soils of Crowley's Eidge. 

The Osage orange, or Bois d'Arc, seems to he particularly congenial to 
the cretaceous soils of the southwest counties, particularly of Hempstead 
County. It is an opinion advanced by Dr. N. D. Smith, of that county, 
that it is indigenous to the Red Eiver country above the Great Raft, At 
all events I am convinced that the cretaceous soils, highly charged as thej' 
are with lime, are peculiarly adapted to its growth. 

Tlie Botanical Department, provided for in the Act of the 2l8t February, 
1859, 1 intrusted to M. Leo Lesquereax. That gentleman, well known to 
science as an able, thorough, and experienced botanist, has also devoted 
himself to the study of fossil botany. His double acquirements rendered 
him peculiarly suited to the duty assigned him in Arkansas, — not only that 
of reporting on the recent botany of the State, but also of investigating its 
carboniferous fossil flora. 

In the First Report, the opinion was advanced, that there was but one 
geological horizon of workable coal, and that that bed of coal belonged to 
the era of the millstone grit, having been formed previous to and lying 
beneath Wo, 1 coal of the sections of Kentucky. 

This opinion was ba,sed chiefly on observations of superposition, i.e. on 
the relative position of the coals of Arkansas, with reference to the well 
known Archimedes and Pentremite-heds of the underlj'ing sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone group, and the peculiar character of the overlying sand- 
stones and shales. 

The establishment of this fact, with reference to the Arkansas coals, 
being, in a practical point of view, amongst the most important problems 
in the geology of Arkansas, I was the more desirous to bring all the evi- 
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deoce possible to boar on this subject. lu particular, the investigation of 
the fipecifie character of the fossil plants of the roof shales of coal, being 
regarded by many as Buppljing important data as to the exact age of dif- 
ferent beds of coal, appeared to me indispensable, inasmuch as it involved 
a question whicli I deemed of so much moment to the future interests of 
Arkansas ; while, at the same time, important facts might he developed in 
aid of the solution of a great scientific inquiry. No individual could be 
better prepared to enter on this investigation than M. Leo Lesquereux, 
since his previous long experience in the fossil flora of the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky had given him an insight into this special 
study, which no other man in this country possesses. His report on this 
subject will therefore be read with interest. 

Unfortunately, neither the means at my disposal, nor the previous en- 
gagements of that gentleman, permitted me to engage his eei-vicoa but for 
a limited period of time ; nevertheless, much has been accomplished, as, 
from a previous knowledge of localities, I was able to plan his route, so 
that he might reach at once the coal outcrops, where he could make his 
observations on fossil botany to the best advantage; while along Ms line 
of travel he could, during the same excursion, explore the recent botany 
of the country. So far, however, his field sur\'eys in Arkansas have neces- 
saiily been confined to a season not the most favorable to witness plants 
in their perfection, viz., October, November, and December. It was my 
intention that he should have made another survey in the spring of 1860. 
for the purpose of observing the plants of Arkansas at a time when man\' 
of them are in bloom; but his previous engagements prevented M. Les- 
quereux from accomplishing that design. 

In^he United States the people are already alive to the importance of 
the grape culture in a commercial and moral point of view ; but, as yet, 
they are not aware of the extraordinary medical properties attributed to it 
in Europe. I would, therefore, call especial attention to II. Lesquereux's 
remarks on this subject in his botanical report. 

After Dr. Elderhorst left for Europe, in the middle of February, 1859, 1 
engaged the services of Dr. Robert Peter to make the analyses of the soils 
for the Agi'icultural Department of the survey. No man in the United 
States has had so large an experience in soil-analyses as Dr. Peter. During 
the progress of the Kentucky survey, he has analyzed three hundred and 
seventy-five soils; for the Indiana survey, he lias analyzed thirty-three; 
and he baa already completed, for the Arkansas survey, the chemical 
analysis of one hundred and eighty-seven soils. These analyses have been 
conducted upon the most approved plan, and with the utmost accuracy of 
which chemistry is at present capable ; indeed, the extraction of the soluble 
portion of the soil, by long digestion in carbonic acid water, is a process 
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first suggested and carried out by Dr. Peter ; and lias never, to my know- 
ledge, been applied to any other seriea of soil-analyses but Lis own. In 
the Agricultural section of this Heport I shall endeavor to sbow the utility 
and practical importance of this great work. To these remarks I would 
emphatically call the attention of my readers ; particularly of those sceptics 
and diabelievers who depreciate the value of such ebeniical researches, and 
even scout the idea of the chemical analysis of a soil conveying any infor- 
mation valuable to the farmer. 
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GEOLOGICAL RECONNOISSANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Since the publication of the First Report on this State, the Geological 
Tleeonnoissance has been extended over the middle and southern counties 
of Arkansas, completing the preliminary survey of the State, 

"When I speak of the Geological Reconnoissance of the State having been 
completed, let me not be misunderstood. 

I mean by this that the leading geological features of the State have now 
been ascertained, and, consequently, a clue obtained to what may be ex- 
pected to be found in the State within the limits of these various forma- 
tiona ; the general boundaries of which may now be said to be established. 

This is, however, in fact, only the preliminary step to the commencement 
of a regular detailed geological survey. 

"WifJ^ the information now collected, though the general outline of the 
geological formations can now be laid down, the meanders and details of 
these boundaries can only be properly established after a correct topogra- 
phical map shall have been constructed, showing the contour, by lines of 
equal altitude, of the principal ridges. This ie a work of time and labor ; 
but still one that can be accomplished with much greater facility in a State 
like Arkansas, which has been laid off into townships, sections, and quar- 
ter-sections, than in a State like Kentucky, where geographical maps must 
necessarily be constructed before one step can be taken towards establish- 
ing with precision the geological features of the State. Hitherto the State 
boundary lines, and a few or the larger rivers, have been the only recog- 
nized lines to aid the geologist in his work in Kentucky. 

Since each geological formation has its peculiar mineral associates, the 
experienced geologist, once acquainted with the general areas of the geolo- 
gical rock- formations, knows what kind of mineral may be sought for in 
each with a prospect of sueceaa, and also those which it would be a use- 
less waste of time to search for. 

The fundamental knowledge, then, obtained by the preparatory general 
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survey, or, in otlier words, geological reconnoiesance, is iiidiBpensable, since 
it not only enaljles the geologist to predict what may and what may not be 
found, but gives that general acquaintance with the geological features of 
the State, without which the geologist must be unprepared to direct 
detailed surveys with that degree of confidence and precision which the 
importance of such work demands. 

Several mde attempts have been made to represent the geology of 
Arkansas on colored geological maps of the United States, constructed by 
individuals, none of ■whom ever visited the State of Arkansas, but who 
endeavored to gather their information from the writings or observations 
of others. AH these attempts, as they do not give any correct idea of the 
course, area, or succession of the geological formations of Arkansas, must 
be considered failures, more especially, as they are all on too small a scale 
to represent the geology of the country, even if they had been correctly 
constructed. 

The granitic* axis, which gives to Arkansas its peculiar geographical 
features, has greatly disturbed and modified its geological rock-formations, 
aided, undoubtedly, by a continuous wide-spread underground extension 
of these igneous rocks, on a platform of which the stratified rocks of 
Arkansas repose, at a greater or less depth, conforming to the contour of 
a waved surface. 

The main southern granitic protrusion, to which I now more parti- 
cularly allude, has not assumed an east to west bearing, as one would 
be icd to sunpose from an examination of these maps. That portion of it, 
exposed to view in Pulaski County, partakes of a crescent-shaped curve, 
the southern limb of which bears nearly north and south. Neither do 
these rocks occupy a surface-area nearly as great as has been represented. 

But though its actual surface outcrop is only about four miles in length 
and two in breadth, on the waters of the Tourche, and about three to four 
miles in length in Saline County, and still less in Magnet Cove, in Hot 
Spring County, yet these distant protruded masses of igneous rocks 
have, undoubtedly, a continuous connection beneath the drainage of the 
country. A line connecting these different localities would, therefore, 
give the general bearings of the main granitic outburst of Arkansas, from 
northeast to southwest; although I believe, when the detailed geological 
survey of the State comes to be made out, the most prevalent strike-line 
of the stratified rocks will be found to be nearly east and west. 

The great range and area of the metamorphosed shales, sandstones, and 
limestones, together with the numerous instances that will be hereafter 
cited of tilted strata, and high angles of dip, far removed from the axis 

* Bj granitic, I here include not only grauite proper, but ihe associate homWendie and 
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above described, eau only be accounted for by proximity to a subterranean 
axis of disturbance, less apparent, but probably exerting greater dynamic 
forces than those which brought the granitic roeka to the surface through 
wealc points of the superficial crust. 

The mineral veins which have been detected traversing the neighboring 
strata, have, no doubt, a connection, and owe their origin to the causes 
brought into action during the production of these crystalline rocks and 
the metamorphism of the strata. The liigb mountainous regions of Izai-d, 
Searcey, Van Buren, Conway, Pope, Johnson, Newton, Madison, Franklin, 
"Washington, Crawford, Sebastian, Perry, Yell, Scott, Polk, Sevier, Mont- 
gomery, Pike, and Hot Spring Counties, owe as certainly their elevation 
to the same cause, operating however through a vast period of time and 
slumbering, even at this day, under the Whetstone and Crystal Mountains 
of Hot Spring and Montgomery Counties, as will be hereafter explained. 

There is another granitic axis which, though it only reaches the surface 
on a branch of Spavinaw Creek, beyond the northwest limits of the State, 
undoubtedly indicates the close proximity of a platform of the same 
material on which the lead-bearing rocks of the subearbonifcrons group of 
the northwest counties of Arkansas, and the southwest counties of Missouri 
repose. A knowledge of the existence of igneous rocks beneath that 
region of subcarhoniferous rocks, has a most important bearing in esti- 
mating the probable mineral character of that district of country, of 
which I have given some account in my previous volume. 

In t^e first Report, a description was given of the geological position 
and mineral character of the vein of argentiferous galena, as it occurs on 
Kellogg Creek in Pulaski County. A vein, possessing very similar cha- 
racters, has been observed during the progress of the work, in the last 
two seasons, at various points in Saline, Montgomery, and Pike Counties, 
but more especiall}' in Sevier County, all having a constant bearing 
nearly in the same northeast and southwest course, and running almost 
parallel to the aforementioned range of the outcrop of the crystalline 
rocks. The facts ascertained render it probable that the metalliferous 
veins exposed on Kellogg Creek, in Pulaski County, may be traced from 
that locality in a southwest direction across the State to the Indian 
boundary line and beyond; and, perhaps, also, to a considerable distance 
to the northeast. 

Evidence has also been collected, which renders it not improbable, that 
another metalliferous vein may exist on the south side of the granitic axis, 
extending even as far south as Wood Hill, in Ashley County. 

Thecoalregionof Sebastian, Scott, Yell, Perry, and the southern portions 
of Franklin and Johnson Counties, has been explored since the last Report, 
by which it has been ascertained that the thickest beds of coal, at present 
known in the State, crop out in Sebastian County, on the borders and in 
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the vicinity of the Jenny Liiid Prairie, where they attain a thickness of 
four to five feet. 

The coala seen in the southern parts of Franklin and Johnson Counties 
do not appear to exceed two feet in thickness. They generally lie low in 
the creek banks, skirting the edge of the prairies, covered by shaly claya 
impregnated with iron, and containing more or less iron-stone nodules, 
and rest upon stigmaria clays, 

Along nearly the whole course of the Petit Jean Mountain Eange, in 
Perry and Xeli Counties, a seam of coal can be traced, usually from one 
foot to fifteen inches thick, occupying a position about one hundred feet 
above the base of the mountain. 

In the higher ranges, for instance in the ifagazine Moimtain, coal of 
about the same thickness has been detected, upwards of five hundred feet 
above the levels of the farms in the plains below the mountain : whether 
this is the same, or a distinct bed of coal, has not been fully ascertained. 

Since the first tracing of these seams of coal, as stated in the Introduction 
to the Report, M, Lesquereux has made a more special examination of 
the specific charaetei-s of the fossil flora of these coal-bearing strata, in 
order tbat all the pal^ontological evidence may be brought to bear on 
tbis subject, in aid of establishing the exact age of the coal beds. 

You will see from a perusal of his Report, that the palasontological 
evidence of the geological position of these coals is in corroboration of the 
views formajly advanced, — that they are sub-conglomeritie; that is, that 
the;^lie belo^v the horizon of No. 1 coal of the Kentucky sections, and 
are contemporaneous with the coals above the rapids of the Cumberland 
River, in Pulaski County, Kentucky, and that of Indian Creek, near the 
confines of Bath and Powell Counties in the same State. 

In Juno of 1858, I made a partial examination of the waters of the Hot 
Springs, by boiling down one and a half gallons of the water taken from 
the Kitchen Spring, No. 19 of the chart accompanying this Kcport, and 
found the contents, approximately, reduced to one gallon, as follows: 

Gramtnea. 

Orgatiio matter combined with some moisture, 1.10 

Silica with some sulphate of Jime not dissolved hy wiitpr, ■ ■ ■ 1.40 

BicarboDate of lime, 240 

" " magneaiii, _........ 0.50 

Chloride of pofassinm, ..._..._, (|.(|4 

" " sodium, 0.218 

Oxide of iron and a little alumina, 0.133 

Sulphate of Hme dissolved by water. O.-SoO 

Loss, Iodine? Broiaine? 0.053 

6,251 

In the winter of the same year, Dr. Elderhorst, then Chemical Assistant 
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to the Survey, was inatmetcct to collect a sufficient number of gallons of tlie 
water to make an accurate quantitative analysis in my laboratory. 

During January of 18.'i9, he made an analysis of tho solid contents in 
1000 grammes of the water from the spring that gushes out near the base 
of the cliff of calcareous tufa behind the Pavilion, being the most northerly 
of the main group, mostly resorted to by invalids for drinking, and known 
generally as the "Arsenic Spring" (No. 25 of the Chart of the Hot 
Springs), under the supposition that it contained arsenic. This popular 
notion is not, however, confirmed by tlie chemical analysis. For 200 
grammes of the calcareous deposit, in which it is more likely to be 
detected than in the quantity of water that could be conveniently sub- 
jected to analysis, failed to give any precipitate in the acid solution of that 
substance with sulphuretted hydrogen, which proved not only the absence 
of arsenic, but of lead, antimony, and in fact, all other metals precipitable in 
any acid solution by sulphuretted hydrogen, which includes indeed all the 
metals but Iron, Zinc, Cobalt, Nickel, Manganese, Uranium and the four 
rare acid-producing metals, Chromium, Tantalium, Niobium, and Pelo- 
pium ; among this latter group of metals only a very small percentage of iron 
was found to be present, in the form of bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron, 
which is deposited, by long standing, as a dark-brown sediment, which, except 
at one of the Springs (No. 17 of the Chart), is so incorporated with the great 
mass of the carbonate of lime and eiliccoua earths, forming the cliffs and 
crusts of tufa, as te be un distinguishable to the eye. 

Dr. William Eiderhorst's analysis of 1000 grammes of the so-called 
"Arsenic Spring" {No. 25 of the Chart), is here inserted: 



Lime, 0.059024 

Silieaies, 0.045609 

Sulphuric ncul, 0.013400 

Magnesia, 0.007(i29 

Chlorine, 0.002375 

Soda, 0.004S50 

Potash, O.OOISGO 

In this analysis, the carbonic acid united with a portion of the lime and 
magnesia was not estimated. 

The silicates, which were left undissolved on treating the residue ob- 
tained by evaporating the waters to dryness in a platina capsule, with 
hydrochloric acid, were fused with a mixture of carbonate of soda and 
potash, and qualitatively examined. They were found to contain Silica, 
Lime, Magnesia, Iron, and Manganese, 

The quantity operated on was too small to determine the proportions 
by weight, 
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In the eai-ly part of August, 1860, 1 made a complete analysis of the 
spring on the hill, Ko. 1 of the Chart accompanying this Report. 

The solid contents obtained by evaporating 1000 grammes (one litre) of 
this water to dryness, were separated into the portion soluble in water, and 
that soluble only in hydrochloric acid, and the acids and bases in each 
(except hydrochloric in the acid solution) separately determined. 

In another portion of the same quantity of water evaporated to dryness, 
with a little hydrochloric acid, the total quantity of bases were estimated, 
and in a third portion the acids were determined. 

The sediment found in the bottom of the bottle containing the water 
was also examined. 

From these various analyses the following results were obtained. 

The total quantity of matter, from 1000 grammes of this water, weighed 
0.1518 grammes; of which 0.0018 was organic matter, which burnt off by 
ignition, emitting an odor like that from burning peat.* This organic 
principle is, probably, appocrinic acid, which was united with the oxide of 
iron ; but the quantity obtained, from the amount of water operated on, 
was insufficient to demonstrate its properties sufficiently to enable me to 
decide positively on its identity with that organic acid. 

After the organic matter was burnt off, 0.15 of saline matter remained. 
Of this, 0.0252 grammes were soluble in water, and 0.1268 insoluble In 
water. 

The sediment at the bottom of the bottle weighed, when dry, 0.0300. 
This id^t, by ignition, 0.0048, which was mostly organic matter, similar to 
that held in solution. The residue, 0,0252, gave up, to hydrochloric acid, 
0.0092, which was mostly carbonate of lime, with a little oxide of iron, 
which had existed partly as carbonate of iron and iron combined with the 
organic principle ; and a trace of carbonate of magnesia. There remained 
0.016 insoluble in hydroclilorie acid, which was at first a deep chocolate- 
brown color, and turned of a red ochre-color, after ignition. This proved 
to be mostly silica, with a little sulphate of lime, tinged with oxides ol' 
iron and manganese. 

The various analyses gave in the sediment : 

Organic matter (appocrinic acid?), . 0.0048 

CarboDates of lime ; a little oxide of iron, whicli existed partly as car- 
bonate of iron, and partly combined with the organic acid, aiul a 

trace of carbonate of magnesia, 0.0002 

Silica, with a little sulphate of lime, tinned nlrli oxiJp.s of iron and mfiii- 
ganese, O.OlliO 

0.0300 

* Where the water ia concentrated, or the solid extract treated with water, beibre tliis organic 
principle ia burnt off, the solution has a yellow color imparted to it by the presence of this eub- 
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The part of the matter soluble in water after evaporation to drj-uess and 
ignition : 

Magnesia 0.00-tO 

Soda, 0.0120 

Potttsb, 0.0030 

Chlorine, O.OOSO 

Sulphuric acid, 0.0002 

0.0:iO2 

The part insoluble in water, after evaporation to dryness, and before 
ignition ; 

Orsanie matter [appoerimc acid 7) burnt off by isnition, , . . 0.0018 

Siiiea and silicatea, insoluble in acids, ...... O.OfiOO 

Carbonate of lime, 0.0600 

" " magnesia, O.OOIO 

Alumina and oxldo of iron, 0.0010 

0.1283 

Calculating the probable combinations of these acids and bases, as tliey 
are, in all probability, united in the water, we have: 

Appocrlnnte ? of protoKide of iron, 0.023 

Silica and ina^uble silicates, ........ O.OGO 

Bicarbonate of lime, 0.0S6 

" " magnesia, ......... O.0O6 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 0.001 

Carbonate of soda, 0,0170 

" " potash, O.O04O 

Sulphate of maguesifl, 0.0002 

Chloride of magnesia, 0.0026 

Sulphate oflime, O.O0OO13 

There is still an excess of magnesia remaining, which probably exists 
as iodide and bromide of magnesia; for, though Dr. Elderhorst, operating 
on 1000 grammes, was not able to detect any Iodine or Bromine ; yet, when 
I extracted the solid residue from 2000 grammes with alcohol, evaporated 
this to dryness, at a low temperature, and tested it with protochloride of 
Palladium, the watery solution was slightly tinged yellowish-brown, indi- 
cative of a trace of iodine ; aud, if larger quantities of the water were 
operated on, the iodine and bromine could, in all probability, be distinctly 
brought out, 

I have been repeatedly asked to what I attributed the medical virtues 
of these waters. I reply, mainly to their Idgh temperatures. Here, at the 
Hot Springs of Arkansas, there is the most abundant supply of water at a 
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scalding temperature ; several of the springs ranging at the fountain-head 
as high as 148° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the waters of which, after 
being coiiductetl in open troughs down the hillside to the reservoirs ahove 
the bath-houses, and standing some time, arc just as hot as the sldn can 
bear, and the waste water conducted under the adjoining vapor bath-houses, 
sends up a eteam, through the latticed floor, of a temperature so hot that 
few can endure it. If, then, the Warm Springs of Virginia, which have a 
temperature of only 96° to 98°, exercise, as experience has proved, a most 
potent efi'eet in the cure of many diseases, "mainly hy their temperature^" 
how much more positive must he the effect of waters of bo much higher 
temperatures ; especially when a stream of it, in diameter as large as a 
man's arm, can be directed, at pleasure, with great force, on any organ. 

In many forms of chronic diseases especially, its effects arc truly as- 
tonishing. The copious diaphoresis which the hot-bath establishes, opens 
in itself, a main channel for the expulsion of principles injurious to health, 
made manifest by its peculiar odor ; a similar eflrcct, in a diminished degree, 
is also effected by drinking the hot water, — a common, indeed almost 
universal practice, among invalids at the Hot Springs, 

The impression produced by the hot douche, as above described, is 
indeed powerful, arousing into action sluggish and torpid secretions ; the 
languid circulation is thus purified of morbific matters, and thereby re- 
newed vigor and healthful action are given both to the absorbents, lympha- 
tics, and to the excretory apparatus, — a combined effect, which no medicine 
is eapahletaf accomplishing. 

Silica and carbonate of lime, the most abundant mineral constituents of 
the Hot Springs, can have comparatively little specific action on the ani- 
mal functions. The carbonates of alkalies present, proved by the distinct 
alkaline reaction of the watery solution of the solid contents evaporated to 
dryness, cannot be without their therapeutic effects, in common, however, 
with a great many of the well and spring waters of Middle and Southern 
Arkansas, which also contain some alkaline carbonates. 

The large C[uantity of free carbonic acid which the water contains, and 
which rises in volumes through the water at the fountain of many of the 
springs, has undoubtedly an exhilarating effect on the system ; and it is no 
doubt from the water of the Hot Springs coming to the surface charged 
with this gas, that invalids ape enabled to drink it freely at a temperature 
at which ordinary tepid water, from which all the gas has been expelled 
by ebullition, would act as an emetic. 

The small quantities of chlorides and sulphates of magnesia may have a 
slight medicinal effect ; but there are not more of these salts present than 
are to be found in many spring and well waters employed for domestic 
purposes. 

Various have been the speculations with regard to the cause of the high 
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temperatures of these waters, and my ophiioii lias licen repeatedly asked 
on tliis subject. 

I cannot, for several reasons, subscribe to the views advanced by some, 
that the elevation of temperature is caused by the water coming in contact 
with caustic lime in the interior of the eartli. Lime haa bo great an 
af&nity for carbonic acid that it cannot remain, for any great time, in an 
uncombined caustic condition ; and, therefore, is seldom found in that 
state either on the surface or in the bowels of the earth. And if it did, it 
would long since have been reduced to the state of hydrate, if not to the 
state of carbonate, by constant contact with this copious flow of water 
charged with carbonic acid ; when it could no longer give ofl'heat by the 
chemical action produced during its combination with water. 

Much less can I give assent to the extraordinary idea, that the high 
temperature of these waters is due to latent heat, given oif from the water 
in the act of depositing the tufa that now coats the hillside from which 
the springs issue, and which was originally held in solution ; since we 
have no instance of any appreciable heat being given off by simple preci- 
pitation or settling out of the carbonates of lime, as it loses the carbonic 
acid which held it in solution : besides, this is so slow a process that if any 
heat were given off, it would be so little at a time as to be insensible to 
the feelings. 

On the contrary, I atti'ibute the cause to the internal heat of the earth. 
I do not mean to say that the waters come in actual contact with fire, hut 
rather that the waters are completely permeated with highly-heated vapors 
and gases which emanate from sources deeper-seated than the water itself. 
The whole geological structure of the country, and that of the Hot Spring 
Ridge in particular, from which the water issues, justifies this assumption. 

This ridge or mountain, as it is usually called (though it is only two 
hundred and fifty feet above the Hot Spring Valley), is made up of the 
most beautiful variety of !N"ovaculite ("Ouachita oilstone or Arkansas 
whetstone"); equal in whiteness, closeness of texture, and subdued waxy 
lustre, to the most compact forms and white varieties of Carrara marble ; 
and, though of an entirely different composition, it resembles this in 
external physical appearance so closely, that, looking at specimens of 
these two rocks together, it is difficult to distinguish them apart. Indeed, 
the finest quality of the Razor honestone variety of this formation is even 
superior in purity of whiteness to the celebrated Carrara marble. Except 
in being less translucent, it approaches in lustre and fineness of structure 
to Chalcedony. It is, in fact, the most beautiful variety of Xovacuiite that 
can be imagined, when taken dry and fresh out of the quarries, about the 
middle of the east slope of the Ilot Spring Ridge. 

Yet this snowy white chalcedonic novaculite belongs, undoubtedly, to 
the age of the millstone grit, and was once a simple ordinary sandstone. 
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From the state of an ordinary sand-rock, it has been altered or metamor- 
phosed into this exquisitely fine material, not as I conceive, by contact 
with fire or igneous rocks, but by the permeation of heated alkaline 
siliceous waters ; perhaps somewhat hotter than the springs issuing at this 
moment from the Ridge, and somewhat more strongly impregnated with 
silica, potash, and soda. By the incessant and long-continued permeation 
of the sand-rock with such waters, the particles of said roek have been 
gradually changed from grains of quartzose sand to impalpable silica, and 
the greater part of the oxide of iron, manganese, and other impurities, 
carried out in solution from the pores of the rock, leaving nearly chemi- 
cally pure silica behind. 

The chemical analysis of this novaculite roek confirms this opinion, 
since it is found to he composed in 100 parts of 98 pure silica, as shown 
by the subjoined analysis : 

Silica, !)8.00 

Alumina tinged with tixide of iror 00. SO 

Potash, OO.GO 

Soda, 00.50 

Traces of lime, magnesia, liydroEuoric acid, aud moisture, . . . 00.10 

lOO.OO 

Standing at the north extremity of the Hot Spring Eidge, at the turn of 
the road below Col. Whittington's house, and looking at the exposed and 
bare walls of this novaculite roek for the first time, even a geologist, seeing 
its fissured condition, and the rock standing, apparently, almost on edge, 
would, at first, suppose that it had been shivered by internal and tremen- 
dous convulsions; but the more I examined this formation, the more I 
became convinced, that, though tilted somewhat out of its original hori- 
zontal position, the numerous conspicuous, nearly vertical joints in it, are 
fissures of cleavage, and not seams of etratifieation, and that, during the 
metamorphosis of structure of which I have just spoken, the original 
stratigraphical partings have almost disappeared, or at least, become con- 
founded with the fine and manifold lines of cleavage, concomitant with 
the altered structure of the rock. This formation is, indeed, one of the 
most remarkable and interesting for the study of this kind of metamor- 
phism, that I have ever had the good fortune to investigate. 

Though wo have, all along the southern flank of Hot Spring Ridge, 
upwards of forty hot springs, issuing at temperatures varj'ing from 100° 
to 148° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, flowing down the slope seen on the 
left of the view of the Hot Springs, forming the ft'oiitispiece to this lieport, 
we have, as yet, discovered no outcrop of real igneous or crj'stalline rocks 
nearer than Tiga Creek, on the borders of the Magnet Cove, a distance of 
ten miles, in a direct line, from the Hot Springs. 
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"When we reflect on tlie boundless and never-ceasing flow of thermal 
waters that must have bathed the sides of Hot Spring Eidgo for countless 
ages, perhaps commencing even as far back as the termination of the car- 
boniferous era, at least for a sufficient lengtli of time to effect the meta- 
morphism of this great thickness of millstone grit, we must become im- 
pressed with the vast duration and long-continued action of geological 
phenomena compared with our historic period ; and however inexplicable 
such wonderful phenomena and changes may at first appear, yet, when the 
chemical principles become properly understood, disclosed by enlightened 
and accurate chemical analyses, these obscure geological transformations 
can be satisfactorily and clearly explained, aided by the evidence of the 
persistency of such chemical agencies through a long lapse of time. 

In the adjoining county of Montgomery, in the Crj'stal Mountains, 
some twenty miles distant from the Hot Springs, we behold a modification 
of similar, though far less intense, chemical action, which baa produced 
equally interesting, but less widely-diffused results ; the same millstone 
grit formation, rising into even more elevated ridges than at the Hot 
Springs, and composed, even at this day, of massive sandstone, retaining 
still all the physical characters of a sedimentary deposit. These sandstones 
have, however, been very slowly and partially permeated by alkaline sili- 
cious waters, particularly along their joints and lines of stratification ; in 
tlife insterstices of which the most brilliant, transparent, and limpid quartz 
has crystallized in all the regularity, beauty, and variety of its own pecu- 
liar geometrical forms, reflecting from their glassy facets a dazzling degree 
of light, second in brilliancy only to that of the diamond. Here the pas- 
sage or transpiration of the pure nascent silex has been eft'ected without 
changing, to any considerable degree, the structure of the sandstone matrix, 
which may he found, in all its rough and gritty contrast, attached to the 
base of a group of perfectly limpid crystals. 

There is, at present, no region known on this continent which presents 
such extensive mines of rock-crystal as the gorges of the mountainous 
ridges of Montgomery County. Almost every fissure of this vast sand- 
stone formation, for a distance of one to two miles in length, and from 
three-quarters to one mile in width, is lined with these brilliants, which, 
exposed in bursting open the crevices of the rock, glitter and flash in the 
sun's rays like a diadem. Any.one provided with the proper tools can 
collect, in a few Lours, more than he can carry away. 

Here, as in the Alps, we have the " Ciystal-hunter" exploring the 
recesses of this great crystal mountain, and carrying his glittering "points"* 
to the Hot Springs and elsewhere, exposing them for sale on the doorsteps 
of the hotels and in the shop windows, as attractions for strangers, to serve 

* A terra ased by ttc Crystal-Lu titers sviionjinously with crystal. 
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by their purcliase as remembrances of tiie buyer's visit to the crystal 
regions of Arkaneaa. And truly, by a judicious selection, the lover of the 
mineral kingdom may here possess himself of gems of superior water, 
that may vie in beauty and brilliancy with those of the Alps, Dauphin^, 
Piedmont, and Carrara, in Europe ; and Ulster, Herkimer, Diamond 
Island, and Diamond Point, in the United States. "VVitli proper tools, 
slabs might be rent off from the face of the sandstone rock far more than 
a man could lift ; in fact, even a cart-load, studded over with limpid crys- 
tals, of all sizes, from the fraction of an inch to five or six inches in length. 

Here, in the Crystal Mountain, more remote from the centre of igneous 
action, by slow, undisturbed, and long-continued transudation, pure aili- 
cious matter has segregated its atoms into cavities, joints, and fissures, 
assuming, at the same time, the peculiar, regular, mathematical form, 
which this chemical substance is prone to take, when left to undisturbed 
disposition of its particles, — a beautiful and gigantic illustration of that 
wonderful law in mineralogy by which every mineral substance, in a state 
of purity and rest, arranges its particles in definite and regular geometrical 
solids, the facets of which often possess a lustre equal to the highest polish, 
and are inclined at angles peculiar to each particular species. 

It is evident, from the analysis of the deposit made by the water of the 
Hot Springs, that most of the silica it holds in solution is not deposited as 
rapidly as the carbonate of lime ; for, though the amount of silica and inso- 
luble silicates held in solution in the water, falls but httle short of the car- 
bonate of lime, yet in the tufaceous deposit only a fraction of one per cent 
of silica* is present; hence, much of this substance must be carried away 
by Hot Spring Creek, into which all the springs empty, to be deposited 
along its course by the evaporation of the waters of this stream ; and it 
may be that, in this operation, particles of the AVIietstone Mountain are, 
by slow degrees, corroded and removed from their ancient bed, and preci- 
pitated elsewhere. 

One thing is evident, silica forms a very frequent constituent of the 
spring, creek, and well-waters of Arkansas. I detected it, in considerable 
quantities, oozing in rivulets, down the sides of the mountain, and in the 
creek-waters flowing through the main valley. 

From sixteen fluid ounces of tlie water of the Crystnl branch 
of the Walnut Fori: of Ouachita River, where it flows in 
the heart of tlie region of rock crjstal,! obtained liy evapo- 
ration to dryness, 0.1 OO grammes. 

TVhith lost by ignition (water and organic mutters], . . O.OOfi " 

Leu ving earthy and saline matters, ..... O.O'Ji '■ 



' This is shown by the subjoined analysis of the calcareous tufa deposited by the Ilot 
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From this I obtained: 

Carbonate of lime, 0?So grammes. 

Silica, O.OOflJ " 

Sulphate of lime, O.OOTO " 

Alumina and oxide of iron, ...... 0.0021) " 

Carbonste of potash, O.OOLIO " 

Sulphates and chlorides of magnesia and soda, and loss, . Oi-iOl) " 

O.Oil-iO ■' 

Tlie quantity operated upon did not admit of estimating, with great exac- 
titude, quantities of the saline matters, existing in smaller proportions, as 
sulphates and chlorides of magnesia and soda, &e. ; but the above approxi- 
mate result is sufficient to show the notable quantity of silica and carbonate 
of potash present; the latter, the solvent of the silica, which is in a favor- 
able condition to form crystals of quartz. 

This analysis gives confirmation to an opinion which I find prevalent 
among many of the crystal-huntei's, — that crystals of quartz are in process 
of formation, even at the present day, in these singular districts of 
Arkansas ; and I have little doubt but this peculiarity of its waters, must, 
more or less, stamp its influence on the constitution of its inhabitants. 

Though the chemical properties of silica are rather of a neutral character, 
it is, nevertheless, considered to have its effects upon the animal organs 
and secretions, promoting, in certain constitutions, a tendency to deep- 
seated abscesses with deep-seated pus, fungus cancers, epilepsy, and 
inflammations of the parotid gland ; and in scrofulous pei-sons, it may 
increase the tendency to pulmonary consumption. 

I am not prepared to say that, in the combination and proportions in 
which it exists in the wate'rs of these countries, it will produce such 
effects; I only throw out these remarks, as hints for the attention and 
observation of practising physicians and others. 

Carboilates of alkalies, when present in considerable quantities, as in 
the " Soda and Beer Springs" on the route to California, have a corrosive 
effect on the mucous membrane of the stomach, besides neutralizing the 
gastric juice, and thus arresting all digestion and assimilation of food; 
and it is from these combined effects that so many cattle have been lost 
by drinking at these springs on the plains. In the much smaller propor- 
tion in which they exist in the waters in question, no such active injurious 
effect is produced. Indeed, the carbonates of potash and soda are con- 
sidered very serviceable in correcting the lithic acid diathesis which is apt 
to result in calculus, containing this acid. In such cases, there seems to 
be, usually, an acid condition of the alimentaiy canal, which these alkaline 
carbonates correct. They also often give relief ill affections of the kidneys. 
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But in other constitutions, tliecoustantuse of water containing carbonates 
of the allcalies, in any notable quantity, might impair the digestive function. 
It is for these and many other reasons, too numerous to state in this 
Eeport, that I have generally recommended to the inhabitants of those 
regions, where I have found the spring or well waters strongly impreg- 
nated with these and other mineral substances, possessing medicinal pro- 
perties, to provide themselves with large cisterns, and collect pure rain 
water for ordinary domestic purposes. Where the constituents in well 
and spring waters, are, as most frequently, only carbonate of lime and 
common salt, there is no objection to their use, as these substances are 
essential requisites in the organs and secretions of the animal economy. 
Indeed, the latter substance is so important to the health, that in all inland 
countries, removed from the influence of the sea air, there is a natural 
craving among animals for salt, so iri-esistible, that they will overcome 
every obstacle and expose themselves to all kinds of dangers, for the sake 
of obtaining it. In excess, however, even this wholesome condiment is the 
cause, in part at least, of that homd disease, scurvy, to which sailors, and 
all persons fed exclusively and constantly on salt provisions, and exposed 
to a damp atmosphere, are liable. It may be laid down as a general rule, 
that however advantageous mineral waters may be for temporal^- use, and 
in particular cases of disease, that they are not applicable or wholesome 
for constajit or domestic use. Even if the constituents are only carbonate of 
lime and common salt, when these exist in 'proportions much exceeding 
fJSo of carbonate of lime and j(,"aa of common salt, it is better to use, 
habitually, pure rain water. 

"Wlien there is common salt in waters, there are very apt to be, also, 
iodides and bromides, either of potash or magnesia; but the quantity is 
usually so small that they can only be detected by boiling down large 
quantities of the water. Iodine is considered essential to the health of 
man,* inasmuch as it seems that where it is nearly or entirely absent in 
the waters of a country, as in many parts of Switzerland, Savoy, and<he 
Apennines (the springs taking rise or running over granite and mica 
slate), that the inhabitants become thereby subject to chronic enlarge- 
ments of the thyroid gland, called goitre, unless iodine is supplied in 
some articles of diet. In excess, however, this substance reduces the 

* Recently, the researches of Dr. Boinet have shown that there are regloas near the eea- 
eoast, where iodine is abuadanlly diffused through the air, in which certain diseases, sueli aa 
cretinism, enlarged glands, worms, &e,, ore rarelj seen ; and, therefore, he recommends, where 
these diseases prevail, especially in children, ia cook, with their food, such plants as contain 
iodine, as aea-weeda and cruciferous plants ; or else use the water of iodized springs, or introduce 
iudine, in very small quantities, into articles of diet, cakes, syrups. After ten years' experience, 
Dr. Boinet asserts, that if this treatment is persevered in with children of decided scrofulous 
habits, that, not only oi-diiiary cases of scrofula can he cured by it, but ulcerous habits, diseases 
of the skin, ophthalmia, caries of the bones, &o. 
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wliole glandular system, and in persona of plethoric liabit it is apt to 
produce local congestions. 

A qualitative examination was made by Dr. "William Elderhorst of tlie 
*' Faircliild's Chalybeate Spring," about three miles from the Hot Springs. 
He found in it ; 

Sulphates, lar<:!P qimntity. 

Chlorides, ^: i. 

Magnesia, ^ 

Soda, > SLroiig reaction. 

MaDganese, ) 

This spring is now owned by Allen and Vaughan. 

On the 9th of July, 1839, after the property had been purchased by 
these gentlemen, I visited the spring, and tested it, qualitatively, at the 
fountain-head. Its temperature was 70° Fahrenheit. 

I found it to have an alkaline reaction, which may be due, in part, to 
the presence of carbonates of the alkaline earths, lime and magnesia. 

Its principal ingredients were ascertained to be : 

Bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron. 



Sulphate of magnesia. 

Alittlo chloride of sodium, and perhaps a little carbonate of soda. 

This water has a slight deoxidizing effect ; especially that spring known 
more particularly, as the "Sulphm- Spring," though there is little or no 
sulphuretted hydi"Ogen present; at least, not enough to perceptibly darken 
lead-salts. This spring has more chlorides in it than the main spring. 

The spring to the southwest of the main spring, which supplies the 
ladies' bath, has a temperature of 07°. 

These springs afford a most abundant supply of water; some one 
hundred and fifty gallons per minute; in fact, there is enough of waste 
water to drive a small mill, which supplies meal to the establishment. 

The source hes in the dark slates underlying the whetstone formation, 
on the east side of the main Hot Spring Eidge. Carbonic acid rises 
incessantly with the issue of the water from the fissures of the slates, in a 
rapid succession of air-bubbles, through the transparent pool, which adds 
greatly to the exhilarating effects. 

This water is, therefore, a saline chalybeate, having medical properties, 
eminently tonic, slightly aperient, and well adapted for the use of patient-* 
recovering from intermittent fever, if there be no inflammation or inflam- 
matory action to counterindicate its use. 
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The distance of this spring from the Hot Springs, being only a 
ride, it ia a favorite resort for those who desire a change of scene, and 
when the system requires toning up; or, in other words, when an increase 
of the red globules of the hlood ia necessaiy, it will be found very effica^ 
cious in effecting a final cure. 

The nearest crystalline rocks to the Hot Springs which have, as yet, 
come under mj' observation, are on Tiga Creek, on the confines of the 
Magnet Cove. This cove, though the area is not very extensive, nor yet 
very elevated, seems to be the centre of the igneous action of Hot Spring 
County. 

The igneous rocks occupy the depressed portion only of the Cove, and 
the lower subordinate ridges. The higher ridges, by which the Cove is 
bounded on the north, are composed, in great part, of the novaculite roek. 
A continuation of this ridge extends, on the west side of the Cove, from 
Section 8, through the southern part of Section 7, T. 3, S. E,. 17 "W". ; and 
thence, through the east portion of Section 13, into Section 24, T. 3, S. E. 
18 "W, A portion of this ridge seems to be composed of a greenish, 
coarse-textured roek, resembling clinkstone, known under the name of the 
"31ouvtain Rock;" but I believe, when this region is surveyed in detail, 
that the great body of the rock in this ridge will be found to be some 
modification of novaculite, or bluish-gray quartzite. South of the Cove, 
at Rockport, a great wall of true novaculite runs into the Eiver Ouachita, 
on the east side, with an outlier on the opposite side, forming as complete 
natural abutments for a bridge as could possibly be desired. 

"Were it not for the fissured condition of the rock, a very fine quality of 
honestone could he procured at this locality. 

This conspicuous wall of Ouachita honestone forma quite a picturesque 
object. Sketch, PI. A, is a view taken from the west side of the river, 
opposite Rockport. It ia probable that this ia the locality whence the 
name of "Ouachita oilstone" was originally derived. 

There is, probably, no portion of Arkansas that affords a greater variety 
of minerals than Magnet Cove. Here, in a circumscribed area of less than 
two miles, we found ; 



Black garnets, erystalilzed. 

Green, jeilow, and black mii 

Schorlamite, 

Quartz, 

Ljdlanstone, 

Agate, 

Pyroxine, 

Hornblende, 



Iron pyrites, crystallized and amorplio' 
Strontianitc? '' 

Arkansite, '' 

Elceolite, crystallized. 
Actinolite, " 

Epidoie, " 



" Talc. 

doubt, many other minerals exist, rot 
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The most prevalent rocks are : 

Novaeulite. Milkj quartz, Horiibli^iide rock. 

Qnartzite. Cliert. " porphyry. 

Sienite, Bnrratone. " slate. 

Granite. Kieselschiefer. Schorlamite rock. 

The magnetic iron ore occurs in large boclics, occupying a surface area, 
a little to the centre of the Cove, of four to five acres, over ivLieh the whole 
ground is strewed exclusively with the finest specimens of this ore, much 
of which has polarity. The soil in this part of the Cove is of a dark ehoco- 
late-brown, from the large amount of oxide of iron present. 

Titanic acid is abundantly disseminated amongst the minerals of the 
Magnet Cove. It enters not only into the composition of the magnetic 
iron ore, but occurs, crystallized, in its purest varietj', containing only a 
mere trace of silica. The specimens collected and analyzed appear, indeed, 
to be the purest form of Brookite or Arbansite on record, as the quantity 
of silica separated was almost inappreciable on the most delicate chemical 
balance; and neither oxide of iron or alumina could be detected in appre- 
ciable quantities. 

In some parts of Magnet Cove, the magnetic needle is strongly affected, 
not only in its vertical dip, but in its horizontal defieetion. 

The Fourche Cove furnishes a very fine specimen of Kaolin, or porcelain 
clay, derived from the decomposition of felspar. This material seems to 
"•exist in considerable quantities at the locality where I had an opportunity 
of inspecting it ; and, from the felspathic character of much of the rock of 
this cove, I have little doubt that it might be found in many new localities 
where it has not yet been discovered. 

Nohle- quarries of granite could be opened, both on the north slope of 
the granite range in the Fourche Cove, and in the cedar glades on the 
waters of Hurricane and Lost Creek. At this latter locality, some very 
good millstones have been got out, which, though not equal to the burr- 
millstone, make nevertheless excellent stones for grinding corn. 

All that is wanted, in order to establish an extensive business in supply- 
ing, not only the State of Arkansas, but the whole South and West, with 
the moat substantial of building materials, is cheap and easy communica- 
tion between the quarries and Little Rock, where the granite hlocks could 
either be shipped on the Arkansas River, or transported on the fines of 
railroad which, no doubt, must soon concentrate in that place. 

The quarries on the north edge of the Fourche Cove are only between 
two and three miles, in a direct line, from Little liock, and close to one 
of the proposed routes of the Cairo and Fulton Railroad. One set of the 
cleavage joints of the granite of this locality conforms to the slope of the 
hillside, where the rock is best exposed ; so that, comparatively, a small 
power is required to slide even huge dimension stones from their native 
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berl, down the natural inclined plane, to platforms placed beneath to receive 
them. 

Felspar enters largely into the composition of the Fourche granite ; it is 
of a white color, and has the cleavage of an albite or soda felspar; but, 
from a qualitative exatnination of this felspar, it seems to contain fully as 
much, if not more, potash than soda. 

On Section 21, T. 8, S. E. 25 AV., two miles south of Murfreesborough, 
in Pike County, there is also a circumscribed area of igneous rocks, con- 
sisting mostly of porphyritic greenstones, which occupy a width, from 
north to south, of one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards. A hill, a 
few hundred yards from this outburst, is composed of a kind of traeliytic 
rock, and a decomposing rock of similar felspathic origin, which is now a 
kind of wacke, 

This igneous outburst has pierced the sandstone and slate of the mill- 
stone grit period, and, in places, heaved the sandstone up at angles of 46° 
to 48°. A local conglomerate has been here produced, no doubt, by the 
attrition of the sandstone surfaces, during the movements of the beds, one 
upon another, during the action of the subterranean forces, which brought 
these hypogene rocks to the surface. Tliis locality reminded me forcibly 
of the small volcanic tract of the Adige, in the Department of the Hemult, 
in France, of which riiave a fine suite of specimens in my collection. 

Two instances have been observed of overlying crystalline rocks. One 
on the southwest bank of the Ouachita Eiver, a short distance above the 
Gap Mill, and about a mile from the edge of the Magnet Cove. Ilere, a 
hard, tough, hornblendic rock, with large flakes, and crystals of jet black 
mica, is seen reposing conformably on comparatively soft layers of slate, 
inclined at an angle of 10° to 11°, dipping into the Ouachita Kiver, ob- 
liquely across its channel. No vestige of this rock can he seen to the 
southwest, beyond a small ravine which comes down to the river, hardly 
one hundred yards from where it disappears helow the water on the oppo- 
site course. From this, I infer, that that ravine marks the place where 
this porphyritic hornblende rock has come up from beneath ; but the vege- 
tation prevented me from tracing this rock, in its downward pitch, at this 
ravine ; and, indeed, it is probable that the overlying tabular mass above 
conceals from view the source from which it issued. 

Though the actual surface-exposure of crystalline and igneous rocks in 
Arkansas is but limited, nevertheless the metamorphism and disturbance 
of the strata are most conspicuous and extensive. 

In the Cossatot Eange of Polk County, the strata consist of metamor- 
phosed sandstones and shales, which may be observed for miles standing 
almost on edge, even on the summit of one of its principal peaks, the 
Hannah Mountain, which was ascertained, by the aneroid barometer, to 
be one thousand feet above the Cossatot Kiver, The beds of indurated 
sandstone, quartzite, and novaculite, maybe observed, like artificial walls, 
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running up the flanks of the mountain, even to its summit, inclined at 
angles of 70°, preserving a perfect parallelism, the depressed interval 
between the walls of sandstone being filled with slates, more or leas indu- 
rated and crumbling. 

For miles, too, along the road leading through the Cossatot valley, similar 
strata may be seen, almost on edge. The eame phenomena may be ob- 
served on the Fourche La Fave Hange, where the road south of Waldron, 
in Scott county, passes over tilted strata of sandstones and shales ; and, 
though there are reversals in the dip evident in places, yet the road passes 
for miles over the edges of such strata without any reversal apparent on 
the surface, giving strong evidence of the immense thickness of the beds. 
Yet they all seem to be of the age of the millstone grit; or, at least, not 
lower than the base of the subcarboniferous group, because they overlie 
rocks of Devonian date ; and have, intercalated, towards their base, lime- 
stone and black flint, which, though often breeciated and metamorphosed 
into a blaek-veined marble, are undoubtedly of the same age as the black 
limestone and flint of Wiley's Cove and Shields's BlufF, which belong to 
the date of the Archimedes and Pentremital beds of the subcarboniferous 
group; and ail the evidence, as yet obtained, goes to show that the highest 
and newest of this great^ories of sandstones, slates, and shales, with sub- 
ordinate limestone, arc of greater antiquity than the true coal-measures, 
and lie at their base. 

At present we have not sufficiently accurate measurements to give any- 
thing like the exact thickness of this group, — the great and leading forma- 
tion of Arkansas; but my present belief is, that when it comes to be 
measured and surveyed in detail, it will be found to rival, in combined 
thickness, that of the great sandstone formation which girdles the eastern 
and western shores of Scotland, forming the southern flanks of the Gram- 
pians. Both this range of Scottish bills and the Arkansas rocks, above- 
named, conceal an internal nucleus of granite, and perhaps porphyry, 'which 
they envelop and on which they repose, with the intervention, probably, 
of mieaslate. Now, if that so-called old red sandstone of the Grampians 
represents, as in Caithness (another district of Scotland), three entire for- 
mations, — the old red system, the carboniferous, and the new red sand- 
stone, — then the Arkansas formation in question is contemporaneous with 
a part only of the middle of these divisions. 

But if those transatlantic beds belong exclusively to the Devonian period, 
then it is extremely doubtful whether any of the slates and sandstones in 
question in Arkansas belong to the same age. As this classification, how- 
ever, depends altogether on the specific character of the imbedded organic 
remains, which, as a general rule, are remarkably scarce in Arkansas, 
and as yet only imperfectly known, further investigation is necessary to 
throw light on the subject. Those fossils which have been found locally 
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in tlie limestone are decidedly such as occur in the division of the suhcar- 
boniferoua limestone ; i. e. in the Productal, Archimedes, and Pentremite- 
beds ; and even the elates and shales, subordinate to these limestones, as 
far down as we have been able to see them, afford no evidence as yet of 
being any older, if as old, as the shales and sandstones of the knobs of 
Kentucky and Indiana. 

In leas elevated situations than the Hannah Peak, two moat remarkable 
and conspicuous instances have come under my observation of an abso- 
lutely vertical position of contemporaneous sandstones and slates ; illustra- 
tions of which are given in the woodcuts, heading the sections on Pulaski 
and Polk counties- 
One of these occurs at a ford on Poardeamp creek, in Polk county, 
where a vertical wall, ninety feet high, and four to five feet wide, of meta- 
morphosed sandstone, stands out from the incoherent, flanking slates in 
the boldest relief, as shown in the sketch, and overhanging the waters of 
the stream, in the bed of which it is lost to view in its descending course. 

The other example is on the Arkansas River, in Pulaski county, within 
view of the Pinnacle, and about eleven miles from Little Hock. Here, 
two perfectly parallel vertical walla of sandstone, twenty feet apart, jut 
out from the disintegrated soft slates, in prominent conformity, descending 
steplike, fifty-one feet from the top of the bank, where they first show 
themselves, to the edge of the lowest water-mark of the Arkansas River, 
and can be seen running their course beneath tho stream. These form a 
conspicuous landmark to boatmen and travellers on the Arkansas River, 
and are known under the name of the "H"atural Steps." Tho sketch 
referred to gives a view of this remarkable vertical section of sandstones 
and slates, as it appears from the water's edge, at the foot of these natural 
steps. 

TrVhen I speak of metamorphism of strata, let me not be misunderstood. 
I have no idea that the extensive induration and alteration of the rocks in 
Arkansas, from their original condition after deposition and simple con- 
solidation, have been effected by actual contact, or even close proximity to 
incandescent matter. On the contrary, I am of opinion, that the modifica- 
tion of texture and structure has been produced principally by permeation 
of highly-heated gases, vapors, and alkaline silieious waters ; and that the 
various degrees of change observable arc from a difference in intensity and 
phase of similar action. That this is the true explanation of the phenomena 
is proved by the fact that the pervious beds of sandstone are much more 
altered than the impervious shales. These are, for the most part, only 
locally indurated into hard slates, and arc commonly liable to undergo by 
exposure rapid disintegration. Although not much indurated, they are 
rent asunder, and the intervals filled mostly with milky quartz, — forming, 
in some instances, veins of great extent, which sometimes ramify, like a 
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network, through the slate. Only in a very few instances are the siHcious 
varieties hardened into durable roofing slates; while the sandstones, over 
large areas in many counties, are not only indurated, hut often completely 
changed in structure and texture, in the manner already explained, passing 
into quartzite, ehalcedonic chert, flint, and novaculite. 

South of the base line, which is near the parallel of 34° 30', there is leas 
limestone intercalated with the slates, while the latter are more inter- 
sected by quartz veins, which especially prevail in Hot Spring, Saline, 
Montgomery, and Polk counties. The direction of these veins generally 
describes an acute angle with the strike line. 

The most frequent strike line is west 20° south, and east 20° north; in 
some instances, it deviates more to the south and nortli of a west-south- 
west and east-northeast course. 

The silica has most likely been brought to the surface through the 
solvent powers of the alkalies, potash and soda, derived from the granitic 
nucleus, which is eminently felspathic, where it appears on the surface- 
On some of the geological charts of the United States, the Cretaceous 
formation has been extended into the interior of Arkansas, as high as 
latitude 35° 40'; that is, up the valley of White River, to near Jackson- 
port. On Kogers's Geological Map of the United States, published as one 
of the series of Johnston's Physical Atlas, the cretaceous system has been 
represented aa crossing fi-om tlie New Madrid region of Missouri, into 
Ai-kansas, about the " Sunk Land" district of the St. Francis country; 
that is, about latitude 36° 30', and extending thence, with a southerly 
cur\'e, to near the region of the Petit Jean Mountain, in Perry county; 
that is, about latitude 35° 20'. On Mareou's " Charte GiJologique des Etats- 
Unis de TAm^rique du Nord," the cretaceous system is represented as 
extending as high as Pulaski county, in the vicinity of Little Rock; i, e., 
to about latitude 35° 42'. 

I have not been able to detect any symptoms of Cretaceous strata, even 
in deep wells, any further north in Arkansas than Clark County, about 
two and a quarter miles northwest of Archidelphia ; *. e., near the line 
between Townships 7 and 8 south, in about latitude 34° 6'. 

At the fine section exposed on the Arkansas River, at " White Bluffs," 
i. e., about latitude 34° 27', beds of quaternary date occupy the higher- 
part of the bluff; while the lower fifty or sixty feet, extending down to 
low water mark of the Arkansas, is most decidedly tertiary shell-marl of 
Eocene date, affording the following species : Cardita densata, Fitiu& wag^ 
nocoetatus, F. Fittonii, Corbula Alabamensis, Monoceros velustus, and Others 
undetermined. 

Even at a point on the river bank, where a considerable disturbance 
and tilting of the strata are conspicuous, nothing lower in the geological 
series can be seen than Eocene tertiary. The marine shell-marl exposed 
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near Madison, in St. Franeia county, Arkansas, near high water mark of 
the Mississippi, about latitude 35°, is altogether Eocene tertiary. 

This section at the White Bluffs, and that examined by Assistant 
Geologist E, T, Cox, present the best exposition of the tertiary formation 
of Arkansas as yet observed. 

Both these localities can furnish an abundant supply of ehell-raarl, having 
fertilizing properties, the analysis of whicb will be given under the head 
of Jefl'ei'son and St. Francis counties. Tertiary limestone has also been 
observed at various localities in Pulaski and Pike counties, some of which 
is fit for burning to lime. 

These tertiary beds, undoubtedly, rest on cretaceous deposits beneath 
the drainage of the country. But if the colored belts on geological maps 
are intended to represent the surface area over which the strata, indicated 
by that coloring, are visible to the eye above the drainage of the countiy 
(which is the information that, I understand, a geological map conveys), 
then, not one of the maps has represented the exposed cretaceous area 
with even an approximation towards the truth. 

Hempstead county, and the southern part of Clarke and Pike counties, 
may be considered the principal seat of the fairly exposed rocks of the 
cretaceous system of Arkansas. 

The exact boundary can only be determined by a detailed survey, con- 
necting the most northerly points in Clark, Pike, and Sevier counties, where 
the cretaceous formation baa been observed during the survey, viz., on 
Section 8, Township 7 south. Range 19 west, in Clark county, in the vicinity 
of Murfrecsborough, in Pike county, and the glady prairies near Ultima 
Thule. The north boundary line of the cretaceous formation of Arkansas 
deviates but little from an east and west line ; rather a little south of 
west and north of east, but only about 10° to 20°. Thus, the exact limits 
can only be approximately defined. 

Large bodies of iron-ore, belonging to the tertiary era, exist in Pulaski 
County, worthy the attention of the iron-master, as will be more parti- 
cularly noticed under the head of Pulaski county ; and analyses given of 
some of the principal varieties. 

Iron-ores of the same age are, also, extensively distributed in the northern 
part of Bradley county; and tertiary shell-marls are frequently struck in 
the wells in this county, and sometimes partially exposed in the cuts of 
the creeks. 

It is probable that most of the thick beds of lignite in Pulaski, Jefferson, 
Ouachita, and Calhoun counties, belong to the same age; but there are 
other beds of lignite, of less extent, which, I believe, will prove to be 
of quaternary date. These tertiary and quaternary lignites, according to 
the distillation-analyses conducted in my laboratory, yield from thirty to 
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forty-five gallona of crude oil to the ton of two thousand pounds. The oil iB 
of superior quality generally. 

In the immediate vicinity of the beds, when tlicy are three to four feet 
thick, and are of good quality, not too much mixed with earthy matter, 
this eomhustible might he employed as a fuel, especially in situationa 
remote from the markets of good bituminous or anthracite coal ; and 
where there is a scarcity of timber. But tliis lignite can never, commer- 
cially, come in competition with such coal, for several reasons: first, it 
contains too much water, which, in passing from the state of water into steam, 
during combustion, absorbs too much heat ; secondly, it contains too small a 
proportion of fixed carbon to make a lasting fire, and, in many instances, 
contains too much ash; finally, — and this is the most serious objection 
of all — when exposed to the weather, it soon crumbles away Into small 
fragments, and, at length, passes into a kind of coal-dust ; this is the case 
even with the most solid varieties, such as occur on the Ouachita and Saline 
rivers. They are, moreover, very liable to spontaneous combustion, when 
thro^vn into large heaps, in the open air. 

If tliese lignites can be made profitable to the owners of tracts of land, 
where they occur insufficient quantities, it will be for the manufacture of oil. 

The coal-oil business has now become of commercial importance. 
Thougli it is now only two or three years since there were but two eoal- 
oil works in the United States, manufactures of this kind have been 
springing up with astonishing rapidity, wherever the country has aff'orded 
a coal that gave promise of a productive yield in oil. 

According to a table which appeared recently in the Scientific American, 
the coal-oil manufactured daily, in the United States, ending the 31st 
December, 1859, amounted in various establishments, in different States, 
as follows : 



Names or Pla 


8 of 


Work 














Gallon? 


Downer, Boston, .... Mass 1,500 


Glendon, " 








" 










!,000 


East Cambridge, 


















800 


Page & Co., 


















GOO 


Suffolk, 








" . 










300 


Portland, 








Maine, 










500 


New Bedford, 








" . 










300 


Hartford, 








Conn. , 










200 


Kerosene, 








N.Y. . 










'J,oOO 




















800 


Carbon, 








" . 










300 


N. y. 0. Co., 
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400 


Empire State, 


















200 


Several others. 








" 










600 


Philadolphm, 








Peiina. 










500 


Pittsburjr {fonr firn 


s), 






" ■ 










2,000 
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Names or Place of Works. Gallons. 

Great Western, .... Ohio, 500 

Newark region, .... " 2,500 

Wheeling, Va 200 

K. C. C. C. & 0. M. Co., Kitiiawha, " 300 

a. B. C. & 0. Co , . " " 300 

Grier, .> i: 200 

Staunton, ....'" 200 

Atlanlie .; ;' 200 

Maysvillf, Ky -100 

Union Co, " Unknown. 

Covington, ■'.... , "Unknown 

Breckinridge, .... " 250 

Newport, " 300 

Eurelia, Cincinnati, . . . Ohio, 600 

Rosencrans & Co., Ciiin., . . " 300 

Phosnix, . . '■ . . " 200 

St. Louis, Mo 200 

Olhenvise, 3.500 

Total number of gallons daily, 22,750 

Some of these faetoriea may proclnee more and some less, but the total, 
above given, is a tolerably close approximation to the aetual amount pro- 
duced at that time. 

It is further estimated, " that from 250,000 to 300,000 dozen coal-oil 
burners and lamps have been constructed ; of which 150,000 dozen are in 
use, and the balance in the hands of dealers." 

" A coal-oil lamp consumes about four gallons during a year. Hence, 
the amount of oil burnt in these 1,800,000 lamps is about 7,200,000 gallons 
per year, or about 20,000 gallons every day," 

This shows that alreacly the amount manufactured is in advance of the 
quantity consumed. 

To make 22,750 gallons of burning oil, requires 75,000 gallons of crude 
oil, which requires 60,000 bushels of caniiel coal to produce it. 

Since the wonderful discoveries of native " rock-oil" which have recently 
been made, the price of eoal-oil has been greatly reduced, and the use of 
it, to a considerable extent, superseded. 

On Oil Creek, in the vicinity of Titusville, in Pennsylvania, oil flows 
out from some of the wells and borings at the rate of 75 to 100 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, already fit for the market. At least 2000 wells are 
now in progress, and 200 of these are already pumping oil or have found 
it. The wells yield from 12 to 75 barrels, of 42 gallons each, per day, and 
the expense of running a pump is said to be not over six dollars per day. 

We are informed by an article which appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Post, of the 29th August, 1860, that from the commencement, the 
demand for the oil has been in advance of the supply, and always brings 
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cash. Some men have made, in Pennsylvania, we are told, from $15,000 
to $20,000, in five months, from single wells; and manyland-holdevs have 
realized as much from their leases, which are daily coming more into 
demand, and more valuable. 

The oil in these wells rises, in some instances, to the surface with water; 
in others, overflows in a stream of pure oil. 

This oil is useful for various purposes ; viz. : in medicine, for burns and 
bruises, and as a substitute for arnica, which it resembles in its medicinal 
properties ; as a solvent of gums, gutta percha, India rubber, &c. ; in the 
manufacture of gas ; for lubricating; and ilnally, as an illuminating oil, 
preference is given to this native oil over all others. Already it is adopted, 
to a great extent, by the various railroad lines, and government has closed 
a contract for it to supply the light-houses on our coast. 

It is said to possess twenty five per cent, more illuminating power than 
the best coa!-oil. "Whether this is based on reliable, comparative experi- 
ments on intensity of light, I am not prepared to say. It has the advantage 
over sperm-oil in not chilling in the cold. 

In the crude state, as it comes from the wells, this roek-oil is worth 
thirty cents per gallon. 

So enormous a supply of native oil, at such a price, must, of course, 
affect materially the profits of a coal-oil business; both that produced 
from cannel-coai, as well as that from lignites. AVhen the coal-oil business 
first started, crude oil was worth from seventy to eighty cents per gallon. 
I suppose now, it hardly brings twenty to twenty-five cents per gallon, 

As some of the proprietors of lignite beds may desire to know the cost 
of manufacturing and refining oils obtained from coal, I here state that 
to manufacture and refine 1000 gallons of oil, in a largo establishment, 
making from 1500 to 2000 gallons per day, the cost is from $135 to 9150, or 
from thirteen to fifteen cents per gallon ; but in small establishments, making 
only 200 to 300 gallons per day, the cost will not fall much short of twenty 
cents per gallon, unless the coal is remarkably rich in oil ; that is, yielding 
seventy to eighty gallons of oil to the ton. 

Where such establishments are remote from cities, the chemicals for 
the purification of the oil are necessarily high, and the price of labor dear, 
twenty-five cents per gallon is, probably, not too high a price to be put upon 
the cost of manufacturing and refining ; hence, it may be seen that it is 
only large establishments, conveniently situated to markets, and those which 
can secure coala rich in oil, that can make much profit by the business. 

"When heavy lubricating oils and paraffine are manufactured at the same 
time, these will, of course, increase the income of the establishment, since 
these are not taken into consideration in the above calculation. 

One of the most remarkable geologica! phenomena of Southern Arkansas, 
ia the immense number and size of shells allied to the oyster family: 
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J costata and Ostrea vesicularis, wliieK lie strewed and exposed where 
certain cretaceous beds, iu which they were imbedded as fossils, reach the 
surface. So abundant are they, that they have become of couaiderablo 
economic value. In many ploughed fields on farms, a few miles north of 
"Washington and elsewhere in Hempstead County, they can be gathered 
by the wagon-load. I witnessed, myself, in that vicinity, a pile thrown 
together on a log-heap, preparatory to burning them into lime, which con- 
sisted of some fifty to a hundred wagon-loads. 

Many of the Exogyra are so large as to weigh several pounds; one 
which I collected in Sevier County, was found to weigh four pounds six 
and a half ounces. 

These fossil shells aflbrd, when burnt, better lime than the argillaceous 
and marly limestones with which they are associated : since they are com- 
posed, principally, of carbonate of lime in nearly as pure a state as iu 
most limestones ; the greater part, if not all, of the animal matter having 
been removed during the process of fosilization and long interment. 

The repeated and long-continued movements of the rocks one upon 
another, during the periods of disturbance and upheaval, of which we have 
abundant proof in Arkansas, have given rise to numerous and extensive 
drift deposits, composed mostly of quartz, the harder forms of sandstone, 
beds of sand, and disseminated fragments of slates and shale. These are 
often of such depth and extent as to conceal from view, tor miles, the bed- 
rock on which they repose. 

The local drift of Pulaski County, in and about Little Eock, is an 
example in point. 

This drift has no connection with the northern drift, being due entirely 
to local geological phenomena, peculiar to the State of Arkansas ; though 
the northern drift may have accumulated, in part, during the same period. 
Some of this drift of Pulaski County, is made up of very coarse materials, 
and there are often, imbedded, large blocks oi sandstone and qua3'tz, of 
size and weight more than a man can lift. 

The precise ago of this drift it would be difficult to pronounce upon, as 
no fossils have yet been found which belong strictly to the era of deposit; 
but it is probable, that some of it is of comparatively recent date, perhaps 
as new as the date of the rise of the quaternary beds of the Western States 
out of the great lake-like expansions of fresh water in which they were 
accumulated. 

Extensive beds of Gypsum or Plaster-stone, have been examined in a 
high bluff on the banks of Little Missouri River, on Sections 29 and 30, 
T. 8 north, E. 25 west, with which is associated crystallized selenite, 
limonite iron-ore, red and pink clays, and a bed of limestone, which will 
be more particularly noticed under the head of Pike County, 

On Bacon and Brier Creeks, in the same county, there are fine beds of 
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gypseous marl, with crystals of seleiiite imbedded ; and lower down in the 
former creek is a bed of lignite ; but that which is visible above the 
waters of Bacon Creek is not of sufficient extent and thickness to be of 
much practical value. 

On the latter creek are shell limestones, in eonsiderahle bodies, which 
will not only make good lime, by burning, but a valuable fertilizer when 
applied to laud, either ground or in the burnt state. 

Near the confines of Sevier county and the Indian boundary, there is an 
excellent quality of roofing slate, equal, if not superior, to the best Vermont 
elate, both as to durability, evenness of cleavage, fineness of texture, and 
beauty of color. 

I have seen several other localities in Pulaski, Polk, Pike, and Sevier coun- 
ties, wliere the aurfaee-slate appears favorable for opening slate quarries, 
which will he designated in the sequel of this Report ; but until a quarry 
is opened, a correct opinion cannot be formed of the fitness of a slate in 
all respects for roofing and other purposes for which slates are now in use. 
Some slates make the most beautiful hearths and table-tops imaginable, 
which may he seen in the new laboratory which I have just built. The 
hearthstones are of single slabs of slate, one inch thick, five feet long, and 
eighteen to twenty inches wide, jointed with the gi-eatest accuracy. A 
table-top is made of two slabs, six feet and a half long, and two feet wide. 
These two slabs, forming the top of my chemical table, have a green, mot- 
tled color, resembling some serpentines, with a perfectly level surface, and 
smooth, almost to a polish. On account of this capability of furnishing a 
remarkably true surface, slate is now made use of for billiard-tables, in 
preference to any other material. 

The applications of slate to various purposes in the arts, are therefore 
now 80 numerous, that good slate quarries are of great importance to a 
country, as well as to the owners of the property- 
Various localities, worthy the attention of the iron-master, in which iron 
ores have been found, in the range of the Petit Jean, the Short Mountain, 
Fourche La Pave, &c., have been observed, and will he hereafter more 
particularly noticed in the different sections of this Report, under the head 
of Counties. 
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CHAPTEU IT. 

AGlilCULTURAL GEOLOGY. 
THE SOIL AND ITS ANALYSIS. 

In presenting to the farmers of Arkansas the results of the chemical 
analyses of the soils of the State, so far as they have heen completed, it 
becomes necessary, iti order to a proper understanding of the subject, and 
a just appreciation of the value of these chemical analyses, that I should 
impress on their attention, in this place, some of the general principles of 
agricultural chemistry, now fully established, both hy theory and practical 
experiments, and admitted as established facts in the eeienee of chemical 
physiology. 

Nothing can be more important for the agriculturist than to understand 
of what materials plants are composed, and the source whence they are 
derived ; what constitutes their food, and whence the stores of that food 
are drawn ; how plants are nourished ; what the farmer can do towards 
supplying the requisite nourishment; and what is appropriated hy vegeta- 
tion itself, without bis aid or intervention, through natural operations in 
constant action. 

The food of plants consists of those elements which are elaborated, hy 
suitable organs, into the substance of the plant, and ultimately enter into 
the composition of their tissues, either through the medium of the sap 
which circulates in their vessels, or are imbibed or breathed through the 
pores of their leaves. These elements are now known to be derived from 
two distinct sources : the air or atmosphere which surrounds plants, and 
the soil in which the roots are fixed, and the plant sustained in its natural 
position. By far the most bulky and weighty part of plants is received 
from the first of these sources, — atmospheric air. 

It is well known to every farmer that, if a stick is buried from twelve to 
twenty-four hours in red-hot ashes, and kept as much as possible from 
contact with the air, there will be found, in place of the log of wood, a 
black mass of charcoal, almost as bulky as the original stick of wood 
before charring. If this charcoal be now heated red-hot, with free access 
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of air, tlie greater part of it will be consumed, aud only a small pereeiitago 
of incombustible ashes remain. 

In tlie first of tiiese operations, a considerable proportion of volatile 
matters is driven off from the log of wood in the form of water, gases, a 
peculiar acid called pyroligneous acid, and, if the tree from which the log 
of wood was taken be of a resinous character, like pine, there will also be 
a large quantity of tar, besides other less important principles. 

In the second operation, viz., the combustion of the charcoal, its black 
particles, if thoroughly burnt, all disappear, and are dissipated into the atmo- 
Bphere as a colorless, transparent, heavy gas, containing all the combustible 
principles of the charcoal, which chemists call earhon, united mostly with 
one of the elements of which atmospheric air is composed, — oxygen, or 
generator of acids. Hence, the name of the resultant gas, carbonic acid, 
with which, as it plays a roost important part in agriculture, every farmer 
should make himself acquainted. Though transparent and colorless, and 
therefore invisible, yet its presence can always be made manifest by its 
action on lime ; for, if passed through clear lime-water, or a clear solution 
of sugar of lead (acetate of lead), it will immediately render these milky 
or turbid ; because the carbonic acid gas unites, in the one ease, with lime, 
in the other, with the oxide of lead, forming carionate of lime or carbonate 
of lead, according as lime or lead may be present ; and both the above- 
named combinations, being scarcely at all soluble in water, fall down aa 
white, impalpable powders or precipitates. This gas is also known by ita 
great weight, being about twice as heavy as common air, and, therefore, 
is disposed to settle down into low places. All of my readers are, in fact, 
acquainted with this gas under the name of " choke-damp," or the aufib- 
cating air which is frequently found in deep wells and pits. 

I have been thus particular in directing your attention to this heavy, 
suffocating gas, because it is one of the principal materials out of which 
all plants separate the most bulky and weighty part of their substance, the 
carbon, to which I have already alluded aa the combustible principle of 
charcoal. Carbonic acid, then, is one of the chief chemical compounds out 
of which plants build up a very large part of their tissues. Though vegeta- 
tion may and does derive a portion of this carbonic acid from other sub- 
stances with which it is combined, contained in the sap absorbed by the 
roots of plants, there is a much larger 'portion imbibed from the sur- 
rounding air, which always contains of it, in the present age, from toobo 
to ToSao of its own volume, mixed everywhere around our earth with the 
other constituents of our atmosphere. 

In its pure, unmixed state, this gas is very noxious to air-breathing 
animals ; yet, when diluted or diffused in atmospheric air to the amount 
above named, it is not hurtful to the respiration of animals, while to plants 
it is absolutely indispensable. The green part of vegetables, under the 
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influence of the light of the sun, has, indeed, the power of imbibing, in 
fact, breathing, this carbonic acid (noxious to animals), and fixing there- 
from the carbon, which, with water or the elements of water, constitute 
the main tissues of their structure. This will be appreciated on consider- 
ing that woody fibre, the cellular tissue, the starch, and gummy substances 
are made up of nearly one-half carbon, and the other, or rather greater 
half, of water or the elements of water ; and that these constitute, in 
reality, nearly the whole framework of vegetation. By this process, 
carbonic acid not only nourishes and builds up vegetation, which is to 
become afterwards the food of animals, but at the same time, our atmo- 
sphere is preserved in a pure or normal condition in respect to the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid present in it ; for, being constantly thrown ofi' by 
every expiration of all air-breathing animals, and generated by all com- 
bustion, fermentation, and decomposition of organic matters, besides being 
emitted from craters and fissures on the earth's surface, it would, in a very 
short time, accumulate to an extent injnrious to animal life. 

Thus, it is mainly by the alternate combustion and reduction, by which 
carbonic acid is produced and consumed, that the balance in the two king- 
doms — animal and vegetable — is constantly maintained, and the normal 
constitution of the atmosphere preserved, — these functions not only pre- 
venting excess of carbonic acid from accumulating, but restoring to the 
atmosphere that oxygen or vital air, indispensable to animal life, which 
all air-breathing animals, during every moment of their lives, are appro- 
priating from that veiy source. In other words, while vegetables assimi- 
late carbonic acid, fix its carbon in their tissues, and expire its oxygen, 
they compensate by this oxygen for the loss of that principle sustained 
through the arterialization of the blood of animals. 

Though carbonic acid is, then, an absolutely essential ingredient of all 
kinds of crops, yet the furiiishiug of it does not require particular solici- 
tude on the part of the farmer in his farming operations; because, being 
universally difi'uscd in the atmosphere from the numerous sources of sup- 
ply enumerated, it continually bathes the green leaves of plants ; or, as it 
is dissolved in most spring water, and in every shower of rain, it can easily 
be imbibed by the soil. This element is, therefore, always attainable. 

Water, which forms, as already stated, more than one-half the substance 
of plants, it is not necessary to dwell on here, except to remind the reader 
that there is an incessant change of its constituents — oxygen and hydrogen 
—taking place, both in the economy of plants, during their life, by which, 
in combination with carbon, a number of proximate principles are formed ; 
such as sugar, starch, glutin, dextrine, gums, oils, &e., and after death, by 
the process of decay, when these are again resolved into carbonic acid, 
water (and some gaseous substances of less importance to agriculture); 
thus water and its elements are again restored to the atmosphere whence 
they came, 
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It ought to be remarked, however, that water is not only of importance 
to plants, as furnishing elements of nutrition, but is the almost universal 
solvent or medium by ■which various other substances are carried into the 
circulation of plants, especially impregnated, as it always is, more or less, 
in the soil, with carbonic acid. As with carbonic acid, the atmosphere is 
the great source whence water and its elements are supplied to vegetation. 

This also is, undoubtedly, the original source of another important 
element of vegetable life, called Nitrogen. 

Experiments, it is true, go to prove that our most nutritive grains, as 
wheat, oats, and rye, derive a large proportion of their nitrogen from 
organic matters of soils, and from manures; yet, it is highly probable, 
that the primitive vegetation appropriated nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
as Boussingault has shown to be the case with artichokes, trefoil, and 
some other plants. Besides, when we come to consider that there could 
be no source of nitrogen from manure, until vegetation had accumulated 
to a certain extent, it is clear that it must have been derived, originally, 
from organic nature, of which the atmosphere is by far the most likely 
source. 

Ammonia and nitric acid are regarded, by many chemists and physiolo- 
gists, as compounds dispensing nitrogen to plants ; but this does not mili- 
tate against the preceding views, since both these exist in small quantities 
in the atmosphere ; the former evolved from the decay of organic matters, 
and from the combustion of certain substances ; the latter being regarded, 
generally, as a chemical union, which takes place of some of the atoms of 
oxygen and nitrogen of the atmosphere (in the proportion of five of oxygen 
to one of nitrogen) during the passage of lightning, or electrical discharges, 
through the air.* 

Though ammonia and nitric acid are admitted by all as acting the part 
of powerful manures, yet, as Boussingault remarks, it cannot, from his 
experiments, be affirmed, positively, that the nitrogen of the air takes this 
form before becoming fixed in the substance of plants ; and G. Ville's 
researches seem to prove that part of the nitrogen of plants does not 
assume either of these forms in passing into the substance of plants, but 
is taken directly from the atmosphere. 

I'urther ; although nitrogen enters into the composition of plants in 
smaller proportions than the previously-mentioned elements, carbon and 
oxygen (viz., in the proportion, on an average, of only fourteen to eighteen 

* G. Ville, of Paris, has reeentlj instituted some resenrcbea on tfiia subject, from which he 
concludes that all the plants he tried had the power of assimilating more nitrogen than was 
contained in the ammorda and nitric acid which was supplied to them in the atr So that, 
according to his experiments, even the cereals can alisorb nitrogen from ifa state of almoapheric 
mixture, — an opinion which I have long entertained, — reasoning from general principles of the 
gradual progress of vegetation, from the time of the carhoniferous period up to the present time. 
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per cent), still it is found to te an essential element of evci-y plant, enter- 
ing especially into the composition of the fibrine, albumen, and caseine, 
which are characteristic proximate principles of the most nutritive parts of 
plants. 

It is these nitrogenous principles of plants which form, in fact, the 
plastic principles of the blood and muscle of animals. 

These chemical and physiological facts have most important practical 
bearings on all farming operations ; and therefore I desire to impress them 
firmly on the recollection of my agricultural readers. 

Inasmuch as nitrogen is so important an element in the composition of 
nutritive grains, like wheat, oats, and rye, and these plants seem to have 
less power of appropriating it directly from the atmosphere, but it is rather 
afforded by natural or artificial manures already contained in or introduced 
by the hand of man into the soil, in the form of barn-yard manure, excre- 
ments, urine, guano, poudrette, ammoniacal or nitric acid, salts, &c., it is 
evident, that when such grains are cultivated, if there be not already a 
sufficient supply of nitrogenous principles in the soil, the farmer must 
take means to supply it ; either by the application of some of the above- 
mentioned manures, or by preceding the crop of these grains by some 
other crop which has a greater power of fixing nitrogen in its organization, 
from the atmosphere, either directly or through the medium of the nitro- 
genous compounds, ammonia and nitric acid, and which crop, when 
turned in, will supply the place of manures by yielding np its nitrogen to 
the succeeding crop. This latter plan is usually the most feasible one in 
the "West and South, where stock being seldom boused, and the dung- 
heap generally Bufi"ercd to lose much of the fertilizing principles by 
exposure to rain and the heat of tlie sun, without employing the necessary 
means to fix the ammonia, this gaseous product, being extremely volatile 
in the usual condition in which it is produced by the fermentation of 
organic substances, i-apidly escapes into the atmosphere, as soon as the 
manure begins to heat or decompose. 

The operation of manuring is generally the most expensive and labo- 
rious part of the business of the agriculturist. How important then is it 
for his interest, that he should thoroughly understand its principles, and 
the manner of aeeompUshing it in the cheapest and most economical 
manner ! And much important infoi-mation can be acquired by the 
farmer, simply through a practical understanding of the foregoing facts. 

All the substances before enumerated, which form the most bulky and 
weighty part of plants, have been designated the volatile or atmospheric 
elements of vegetation ; volatile, hecuwse either by rapid or slow decompo- 
sition of all vegetation, they are evolved as gaseous products, and because 
they are derived and ultimately returned by decomposition, either directly 
from vegetation, or after having entered into the organization of animals, 
to their original source, the atniospliore. 
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There is, however, another class of substances, more nuinerous than the 
preceding, which belong essentially to the constitution of plants, because, 
without them, no plant can come to perfection. Though they exist in plants 
in very small quantities compared with the volatile or atmospheric elements, 
they are of paramount importance to the farmer, and demand especially 
his fostering care ; because, being constituents of the soil only, or of the 
rocks whence the soil has been derived, they are, by being taken up and 
entering into the organization of plants, removed from the soil by every 
harvest, A farm, therefore, becomes exhausted of these substances sooner 
than of its other elements of production, and will proportionally decline in 
fertility. These are the earthy or fixed constituents of plants, which 
remain as incombustible ash, after the dissipation of their volatile elements, 
and their diffusion in the atmosphere. 

It is these substances which a useful chemical soil-analysis ought, 
mainly, to set forth, all being separated, one by one, from the soil, and 
their weights recorded with the greatest exactness. Herein is comprised 
the great art of the process. And, principally, from chemical soil-analyses, 
can the agriculturist form an intelligent opinion as to the comparative fer- 
tility of soils, and their suitability to the growth of certain plants, as well 
as judge what application may be required in the way of lime, phosphate 
of lime or hone-earth, sulphate of lime or plaster of Paris, ashes or salts of 
potash, or soda, &c. 

There arc eleven of these substances which can be separated from most 
soils, viz. : 

Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphuric acid, 
Cblorlue. 



Six of these are more important than the rest : Phosphoric acid, Lime, 
Potash, Soda, Alumina, and oxide of Iron. 

Of the volatile elements, Carbon, Oxygen, and Hydrogen, — everywhere 
diffused, and constantly bathing the organs of plants destined to appro- 
priate them as nourishment, — vegetation has always an unfailing supply 
without the aid or intervention of the farmer. 

This is true, also, to a certain extent, of Nitrogen, which, in the form of 
Ammonia, is more or less disseminated in the atmosphere, or available in 
the form of Nitric acid, which is produced chiefly during thunderstorms, 
by the electric discharges passing through the air, especially in the presence 
of Potash and Lime in the soil or elsewhere on the earth's surface, these 
combining with the newly-formed nitric acid. 

Not so witli the fixed mineral constituents of plants, disseminated in 
the soil, from which it is taken up by the roots of plants, either by the 



Silica, 


Oxidi, of ma 


Lime, 


Potash. 


Magaesla, 


Soda, 


Oxide of iron, 


Alumina, 
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solvent power of water, charged with carhonic acid, or some organic acid, 
as humic, crenic, and appocrenic acid ; or, according to Liebig, not in solu- 
tion, but by some assimilative power possessed by the terminal rootlets of 
plants, which he has not yet clearly explained. 

Every crop put into the ground which comes to perfection, and, indeed, 
every plant or weed that comes to maturity, appropriates more or less of 
this mineral food stored up in the soil ; and every crop which is harvested, 
and sold off tlie farm, exhausts the soil, to a certain extent, of these mine- 
ral fertilizers, which, if not restored by the labor of the husbandman, by 
the application of natural or artificial manures, or by further disintegration 
of new particles of the soil, or of the adjacent rock-formation, is just so 
much permanent deterioration of the soil. 

To illustrate how important some of these fixed earthy constituents of 
plants are to the perfecting of grains and grasses, and to the nourishment 
of animals feeding on them, it ia sufficient to state that the two substances. 
Phosphoric acid and Lime, form, with gelatine, the principal substance of 
the bones of all animals : these they derive from plants ; and plants have 
no means of obtaining their supply, except from the phosphate of lime 
in the soil. Without bones, no quadruped, bird, reptile, or fish, could 
exist : they are the axis of support, aud constitute the case of protection 
for those vital organs, the brain and spinal cord ; they are the levers and 
fulerums of all animal motion ; they give attachment for the tendons of 
the muscles, which, by their contraction and relaxation, set these levers 
to work, animated by the nervous fluid, distributed from the brain and 
spinal marrow. This phosphate of lime is appropriated by plants most 
abundantly during the formation of the seed. It is the grain forming the 
food of animals, in which this substance resides in larger proportion than 
in any part of the plant. 

Almost every kind of cultivated plant contains more or less of all the 
eleven bases and acids above enumerated; but they exist in very difterent 
proportions in difierent plants. "Wlieat requires a larger proportion of 
phosphoric acid, potash, and magnesia, than any of the other ingredients; 
Clover requires a large proportion of lime and potash; Corn and Buck- 
wheat require a large proportion of phosphoric acid, eoda, and potash ; each 
plant having its own particular proportion, but containing more or less of 
each one of the nine to eleven inorganic substances previously enumerated, 
which it appropriates from the soil, aud which are essential to the perfec- 
tion of the plant ; that proportion varies also in the seed, leaves, and stalk 
of the same plant, N'o plant is capable of sustaining animal life if these 
substances do not form a part of their composition ; and if the food of 
animals is deficient in them, their bones will have no stability, and be 
incapable of sustaining the weight of the body, the digestive and biliary 
functions will be impaired, or some other defect or disease will be the con- 
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sequence. Hence, though always in small proportion in even the most 
nourishing plants, they must, nevertheless, exist in them. 

These being now well-eatahliahed facts in agricultural chemistry, and in 
the physiology of plants and animals, I proceed to explain in what way 
eoil-aaalysis becomes of value to the farmer. An d I desire to call particular 
attention to this subject, because the opinion has been expressed, even in 
this very year, and by those having a high standing in the scientific world, 
that chemistry is incapable of conveying any useful information to the 
farmer by analyzing his soil. 

Any one who will take the trouble to inspect carefully the analyses of 
the one hundred and eighty-seven Arkansas soils, made by Dr. Robert 
Peter, in connection with the Agricultural Department of the Geological 
Survey of the State, and recorded both separately and in tabular form, will 
see that the relative proportions of the eleven mineral constituents of these 
soils is very accurately given. He will perceive, moreover, that the relative 
proportions of these constituents varies in eveiy soil, subsoil, and underclay. 

EecoUecting that these soils were collected during the geological survey, 
with special reference to the derivative geological formation, he will take 
notice, that these analyses most distinctly show, that certain geological 
formations impart to the soil more of the important mineral fertilizers 
than others ; and if he will take the trouble to look over the two hundred and 
two soil-analyses in tlie three volumes of the Kentucky Geological Report, 
already published, he will be able, from the increased number of compara- 
tive analyses there given, to see that it ia those formations which, are com- 
posed of easily disintegrating materials, more or less calcareous, and 
charged with fossil shells and zoophytes, which, all other things being equal, 
yield the soils richest in phosphoric acid, lime, and potash ; and, at the 
same time, contain the quantity of alumina and oxide of iron necessary to 
render them sufficiently retentive and attractive of atmospheric water and 
ammonia; therefore, these soils are the best adapted for those grains and 
crops which require the largest proportion of these ingredients. This he 
learns from an inspection of the tables appended to this Report, giving 
analyses of the ashes of different plants. 

He will, moreover, be able to trace the gradual diminution in the propor- 
tion of the most important mineral ingredients, down from these extraor- 
dinarily fertile soils, derived from the highly fossiliferous, argillo-calcareous 
beds of the lower silurian, the cretaceous and the tertiary systems of the 
West ; through the silico-calcareous soils of the upper silurian, devonian 
and subcarboniferous limestone, strata in which fossils are either more 
sparingly distributed or, in some cases, almost wanting, and which are far 
less easy of decomposition ; thence, through the argillo-silicious soils of 
the coal measures, with only locally organic remains, and these chiefly of 
plants, down to the more purely silicious soils, prevalent where the non- 
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fossiliferous sandstones of the coal measures and of the millstone grit 
prevail to the exclusion of either shales or limeetonea ; which afford the 
most unproductive soils aa yet analyzed. 

"With the tahle of the composition of the ashes of plants to refer to, 
appended to this Report, and after becoming acquainted with the usual 
proportion of mineral constituents in an average soil, information which is 
easily acquired by looking over the table of soil-analyses in this Report, it 
is easy for any individual to see, when he is provided with a reliable 
analysis of hia soil, not only to what crop it is best adapted, but what 
kind of mineral fertilizers, if any, it requires as a manure, and how it 
compares in fertility to the various grades of soils from other farms and 
other States. Is not this knowledge of some value to the farmer? Again, 
the soils collected, aa well during the geological survey of Arkansas, as of 
Kentucky, have been, wherever it was practicable so to do, selected in 
sets of three or four: No. 1 being the virgin soil, which has never been in 
cultivation ; No. 2 the same soil from an old field ; No. 3 the subsoil from 
tlie same old field ; No. 4 the under clay. The object of this selection was 
to ascertain, whether soil-analyses were capable of showing the ingredients, 
and the proportion of these removed by a long aeries of years of cropping. 

With a few exceptions, the loss sustained by the soil by the removal of 
mineral fertilizers, with a succession of crops harvested during from ten to 
fifty years has been very distinctly shown, where there has been no return 
of these ingredients by natural or artificial means. 

The exceptions are, m most cases, where the soil of the old field has 
been receiving acquisition by overflows of saliferous silt, by being mixed 
with a subsoil or under clay containing more of the mineral fertilizers than 
the surface soil itself; or where it was difiicult to obtain, under equal con- 
ditions, a fair sample of the virgin soil, as will be shown hereafter. 

Now, though it may be impossible for the chemist to show with his most 
sensitive balance, in the small sample of soil employed in the analysis, the 
infinitesimal amount of ingredients removed by a sim/U crop, it is possible, 
hya judicious selection of virgin soil, and the same soil from an adjacent old 
field, cropped from ten to fifty years in succession in grain, to exhibit by care- 
fully conducted cheraicai analyses of the two samples, the loss sustained by 
the removal of so many crops; and, having ascertained this, say for twenty- 
five years, by a simple calculation of proportions, an approximation at least 
may be made towards the annual loss of mineral food of plants, even if 
infinitesimal, and earned out to the millionth decimal. 

I, for one, am not willing to subscribe to the doctrine, that chemistry is 
incapable of revealing the secret workings of vegetable growth, and giving 
to the farmer useful and practical information in regard to the management, 
renovation, and preservation of his soil. And if, by these researches, our 
farmers can become imbued with the true spirit of restorative farming; 
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that is, of tlie absolnte necessity of giving back to their lands, in some 
shape or form, the mineral food of plants of which they rob the soil at 
every harvest, a real booa to mankind, and especially to future genera- 
tions, will have been bestowed. 

So long as standard agricultural works, and leaders in agricultural socie- 
ties hold out the doctrine, that tillage is a substitute for manure, and that 
the rocks can restore the exhausted elements aa rapidly as they are 
removed by agricultural operations, we shall have a continually progres- 
sive drain upon the future resources of our soils, no matter how deep we 
plough, how much we subsoil, how much we underdrain, or how perfectly 
and thoroughly we may till, because there seems to be a natural repug- 
nance in our farmers to expend time, labor, or money either in saving 
manures or in carrying them on to their land ; and so long as they are en- 
couraged in the idea, that their land can be kept in good heart, i. e., in its 
normal condition, by tillage and the natural crumbling of rocks it cannot 
be expected that any steps will be taken to arrest the inevitable exhaustion 
which all land sooner or later must undergo, by a succession of harvested 
crops, whether of grain, grasses or roots, if no means be taken to restore 
to the soil the mineral food of plants. 

I only know of one kind of geological formation in the Western country, 
that is composed of materials which disintegrate with a rapidity in any 
way adequate to keep pace with the average exhaustion produced by con- 
tinual cropping, and this is the incoherent, soft, fossitiferous shcU-marl, 
intercalated in some portions of the " Blue Limestone ^Formation" of 
Kentucky, of Lower Silurian date. As a general rule, the crumbling of 
rock to soil is a process so slow, particularly in the majority of cases, 
where the parent rock lies deeply buried beneath soil, subsoil, and under 
clay, as to be inappreciable in a generation. 

In the Old World, where it is often difBcult to obtain a really virgin 
soil, and where the old fields, from absolute necessity, have been usually 
manured through several generations, it would be far more difficult to 
make the selections of soil to demonstrate the loss by repeated harvests, 
than in the United States ; since here we have not only an abundance of 
virgin soils, but we can meet daily with old fields that have been in culti- 
vation for fifty and even sixty years or more, without having ever received 
a cartload of manure. 

In a new State like Arkansas it has, of course, been more difficult to 
demonstrate by the comparative chemical analyses of the virgin soil, and 
from fields a certain number of years in cultivation, the loss by cropping, 
than in the older State of Kentucky. Nevertheless, out of fifty-nine dift'er- 
ent cases recorded in the Chemical and Agricultural Report, forty-three of 
the soils from old fields exhibit a decided loss by cropping; and many of 
the exceptions arc cases of alluvial lands which are receiving aequisitionsj 
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either by overflow, or by a process of refertilization which I am now about 
to explain. 

In many of the cotton plantations on the Arlcansas liiver the waters 
of that stream, even when they do not rise high enough to ovei-flow its 
banks, yet permeate from beneath upwards, which is proved by the rise 
and fall of the water in the wells corresponding to the rise and fall of 
the river, through porous places, so that during high water the under- 
layera and sometimes the subsoil become saturated with water. In such 
situations the substrata become more or less fertilized. It is a well- 
established fact in agricultural chemistry, that if water impregnated with 
acids and bases, that serve as food for plants, he filtered through a suffi- 
cient stratum of any soil, the water will pass out below with hardly a trace 
of these substances in it, because the soil, during the passage of the water 
charged with this saline matter, has the power of appropriating and fixing 
these constituents held in solution, Ko matter whether the impregnated 
water enters from above or below, the effect will be the same. 

It has been demonstrated by the quantitative chemical analyses of the 
waters of the Arkansas River, of the springs and of the well-water of that 
country, that they contain notable quantities of Carbouic acid, Chlorine, 
Sulphuric acid, Lime, Magnesia, Alumina, Potash, and Soda, — the river 
water being more strongly impregnated with chloride of sodium (common 
salt}, salts of lime, and magnesia, than even thewell water. Furthermore, 
it is well known that in certain rises of the Arkansas River, especially 
those that take place in June, the water of that stream is almost as red as 
blood, from the quantity of suspended fine feri'uginoua clay and saliferoas 
silt,* brought down from the regions of ferruginous shales, which prevail 
in that noted salt region, beyond the limits of the State, in the Cherokee 
country, through which the Arkansas River flows. This fine red saliferous 
mud is evidently the material, which, being deposited in the eddies and 
still water, produces the celebrated "red buck-shot land." 

The Arkansas River washes, also, near the confines of Jefferson and 
Pulaski Counties, blutFs of argillaceous shell-marl of tertiary date of most 
easy, disintegration. The fine mud, calcareous matter and phosphates, of 
which these argillaceous marly beds are composed, are washed down by 
the current of the Arkansas, sweeping against its banks, and are carried 
by degrees, to be redeposited at greater or less distances along the river- 
banks, imparting extraordinary fertilizing properties to the soil receiving 
such acquisitions ; but not more so than the red saliferous silt, already 
spoken of, coming from higher up tl)e river. 

Now these fertilizers can be distributed over and through the bottom 
soils and subsoils not only from above, but by permeating from beneath; 

*When the waters subside after such rises saline efflorescences are said to lie visible on the 
edge of the receding water. 
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and it is probable that during the present epoch the fertility of alluvial 
lands of the great river of Arkansas are kept up more by the latter than 
the former prooesa. The imbibition or permeation from beneath has, 
moreover, this advantage, that there is no washing away of the old soil, 
nor incursion of loose white sand, liable to take place locally during-seasons 
of high overflow- 
It is by these accessions that the normal op standard fertility of these 
lands is kept np, so that cotton has been grown on them for twenty or 
thirty years in succession ; yet little or no deterioration is manifest, either 
by chemical analyses or by diminished crops, even with ordinary tillage. 
Indeed, in the case of soils Nos. 333 and 334, the analysis of which in 
recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, the cultivated soil ISo. S34 has lost only 
0.054 of phosphoric acid, and O.OIT of Bulphuric acid ; while it has gained, 
by the process just explained, no less than 0.266 of potash, and 0.075 of 
soda. Now, since it is a well-established fact, that cotton grown on the 
sea islands, or within ten miles of the sea, has a much longer and finer 
staple than any of the inland cotton, it appears very evident that the alka- 
lies, soda and potash, found in large quantities in sea-water, and even 
mechanically suspended in the air of the sea-coast, must contribute greatly 
to the perfection of its growth. From which it is a fair inference that the 
acquisitions in potash and soda, which the soil imbibes from the waters of 
the Arkansas Kiver, as well as from the alkaline waters so prevalent along 
its borders, are, indeed, the cause of the peculiar adaptability of these 
alluvial lands to the growth of cotton. 

The same remarks apply to the alluvial lands of Red River, which are 
of the same nature, and which receive with the annual floods fine, red, 
aaliferous silts, of equally fertilizing properties. 

The preceding remarks explain also why the analysis of soil ISlo. S58 
shows more potash and phosphoric acid than the virgin soil No. 357, to- 
gether with the fact that the former contains a small proportion more ferru- 
ginous clay than the latter. 

In ancient times, and, I presume, even at this day, the overflow of the 
Nile was watched with so much interest that stations were established 
along its banks, with the primitive telegraph of those days, for the purpose 
of transmitting intelligence, hour by hour, of every inch of rise and fall of 
the Nile ; because, the inhabitants, aware, from long experience, how much 
the eilt of the Nile contributed to the fertility of their alluvial lands, great 
anxiety was manifested to learn in advance the progress of the flood. 

The small excess of potash and soda in the soils of the old fields, Nos. 
226, 235, 238, 364, 859, 316, and 361, have, no doubt, been derived, either 
from the subsoil, in which the comparative analysis shows them to exist in 
larger proportion than in the virgin soil, or from fresh disintegration of the 
larger quantity of clay than in the surface soil. 
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The larger proportion of potash in soils Xos. 322, 313, 338, is to be 
accounted for in the same way. 

The ferruginoua claja sometimes existing in larger (quantity, either in 
the soil of the old field, or in the subsoil, evidently also supplies sometimes 
not only potash and soda, hut occasionally phosphoric and sulphuric acids 
to fields, as fast as it is removed by crops ; particularly with good tillage. 
This has been the case, prohahly, with soils Nos. 295, 401, 313, 374. Even 
a slight increase of clay itself will supply these, particularly potash, as 
seems to have been the case with soil 301. 

One or more of the acids and bases in soils may be derived, as has 
already been explained, by overflow or saturation of the subsoil and under- 
layer, by high stages of water not sufficient actually to overflow the land. 
This has been the case with soils Nos. 358, 330, 346, 380, 374, 354, 232, 
383, 229. 

In the case of soil "So. 286, in which the chemical analysis shows more 
soda, potash, and phosphoric acid, than the virgin soil Xo. 285, the appa- 
rent exception to the general rule cannot be altogether satisfactorily ex- 
plained except by original diflerence in the soil ; though even in this ease 
the larger proportion of potash may be derived from the subsoil No. 287, 
which contains not only more of this base, but also more clay than the 
virgin soil. This is one of the very few cases in which the larger propor- 
tion of acids and bases in the soil of the old field cannot he quite satisfac- 
torily accounted for in the acquisitions received from the various sources 
above mentioned; so that they do not militate against the general in- 
ference deduced from these comparative soil-analyses, that chemistry is 
capable of showing the exhaustion of land by continual cropping. 

It is worthy of note in this place, that many of the cretaceous soils, 
especially those from old fields, show a remarkable excess of carbonate of 
lime; as, for instance, soils Nos. 367, 366, 327, 344, in which the carbonate 
of lime amounts to from thirty-five to even sixty-six per cent. The etiect of 
this excess of carbonate of lime is to rapidly exhaust the soil of organic 
principles by rendering them soluble, and thus putting them in a condi- 
tion to be readily appropriated by plants. This is the cause, operating 
together with the tendency of the cretaceous soils, based on slippery argil- 
laceous calcareous clay or chalk marls, to wash down into the low situa- 
tions, that we BO often meet with " bald" places on the ridges and slopes 
where the bare substrata are exposed. Such places are almost barren until 
well tilled and thoroughly manured. 

I desire, in this place, to call the particular, attention of Cotton Planters 
to tlie analysis of the ashes of both cotton fibre and cotton seed made for 
tins Report by Er. Robert Peter, from specimens collected by myself on 
the plantation of Messrs. Parrelly and More, near the Post of Arkansas, 
Arkansas county. 
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In 100 p;.vls. 

Colton fibre. Cotton seeJ. 

Potash, O.asa O.G20 

Soda, C.023 0.310 

Lime, 0.1.S8 0.159 

Magnesia, 0.1 fi5 0,G9S 

Phosphoric Qpul, 0.125 l.GOO 

Sulphuric acid, O.OUG 0,03'i 

Chlorine, 0.024 O.OGO 

Sund* ana silica, 0.457 0.120 

Carbonic acid and loss O.Ml O.IU 

l.CST l,t>^7 

From the preceding chemical analyses it will he perceived that hoth the 
fibre and seed contain, in all, nine fixed constituents in the ash ; that the 
substances, which both the fibre and seed appropiiate the most of from the 
soil, are phosphoric acid, potash, soda, magnesia, and lime; and therefore 
these are the substances of which it exhausts the soil most. 

It will be observed, moreover, which is a most important result of these 
chemical analyses, that the seed contains more than twelve times as much 
phosphoric acid, more than Iburteen times more soda, and nearly twice as 
much potash, as the cotton fibre. 

Hence it is most manifest how necessary and important it is for keeping 
up, to some extent, the fertility of the soil for cotton, to restore the seed 
to the land, in place of allowing it to ferment, rot, and pollute the air with 
unwholesome emanations. Further, wherever opportunity oiFei's, the oil 
should be extracted from the seed before returning it to the land ; because 
it is capable of producing an oil which, by the proper method of purifica- 
tion, can be made as clear as water, and as tasteless as the best olive oil, 
and therefore fit for table use, while it ia also extensively applicable in the 
manufacture of soap. Yet, after the extraction of this oil, the seed-cake 
as a manure ia nearly as valuable aa the unpressed seed. 

To leave the seed, therefore, heaped up to decay and putrefy is a double 
loss, while it certainly ia a very great nuisance, and must be prone to 
create sickness. 

* In both cotton fibre and seed, but especially in the latter, there was a notable quantitj of 
sand, included under the head of Sand and Silica in the above statement, which should have 
been excluded, but was !nadrer^eatlJ' ni 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARTESIAK WELLS AND CISTERNS. 

Numerous instances will be cited in the sequel to this Report, where, in 
consequence of the well and spring water being too highly charged with 
certain mineral constituenta, it Jiaa been recommended to construct capa- 
cious cisterna for the reception of rain water, such being far more whole- 
some for constant domestic use, particularly when collected from clean 
roofs during the winter season. 

On many plantations, especially in the southern part of the State, it 
may also become advisable, under certain circumstances, where large sup- 
plies of water are required, to sink artesian wells. For this reason I have 
been requested by Governor Conway to give, in my Geological Report, as 
much general information in regard to the construction of cisterns, and 
to sinking artesian wells as might be consistent with such an occasion. 
In regard to the construction of cisterns, it is seldom neccssaiy to do 
more than dig a hole of appropriate size, in a convenient situation, with 
a flat bottom and circular or jug shaped walls, closing in the top of the 
reeeiToir with a well-constructed arch of sound brick or good building 
stone, leaving only a round aperture of, say, two feet and a half, for the 
reception of a chain or other pump, windlass and bucket, or such other 
means as may be convenient for drawing the water. Into this arch, a 
little above the general level of the surface of the ground, a copper or gal- 
vanized iron-pipe should be inserted to carry off the waste water ; and the 
aperture of the arch should he finished ofi' with a broad and strong wrought 
or cast iron ring, built firmly in with the brickwork. 

The interior is then lined with two coats of hydraulic cement, and the 
fresher this is the better. This cement is always mixed with sand previous 
to use, and usually in the proportion of one part of hydraulic cement 
powder to two parts of sharp sand. If it is wished to be particular in 
liaving the firmest cement, it is advisable to wash the sand previous to 
mixing, particularly if not pure, to remove particles of clay or mud detri- 
mental to the chemical union of the silex with the lime ; for the setting of 
hydraulic cement is due to the formation of a silicate of lime, which resists 
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the action of even standing water ; indeed, the heat hydraulic cements will 
set even under water. The cement is applied after the manner of plaster- 
ing a wall, and the quicker it is done the better. The cement ought to be 
allowed to diy a few weeks before water is let into it; unless it is very- 
superior hydraulic cement, such as is seldom found in our market. The 
pipe which conducts the water into the cistern should he of good diameter, 
i. e., abundantly large to carry off all tlie water collected from the roof, and 
it is well to let it terminate in a tin pan with a perforated bottom, to catch 
all leaves and rubbish floated in with the water through the conducting 
pipe. Indeed, it ia well to make this strainer large euongli to receive 
coarse sand or email gravel, and coarsely powdered charcoal, which more 
thoroughly purifies the water than a simple sti-ainer. 

It may be found necessary In some cases, where the subsoil and under 
clay consist of very incoherent sand or loose gravel, to wall up the pit 
with brick before applying the cement, in order to avoid the disagreeable 
mishap of the sides of the reservoir cracking or caving in. There are very 
few situations, however, even in alluvial lands, where this is found neces- 
sary. Of course, the cistern should, if possible, be out of reach of over- 
flow ; in situations, however, where it is necessary to construct cisterns on 
river bottoms, this is not always possible. In such cases it is the more 
necessary to have the best kind of cement and a strong wall. 

In the first volume of this Report, several localities of hydraulic lime- 
stone have been mentioned, and others will be given in the secLuel to this 
Report. It may be well, however, for rae, in this place, to give the 
external physical characters by which hydraulic limestones may be recog- 
nized in their native bed. 

Hydraulic limestones are, in the first place, more earthy in texture, and 
much more prone to crumble and decay by frost and the vicissitudes of the 
weather, than pure limestone, on account of the earthy silicates which 
enter into their composition. For this reason, they always show rounded 
edges on the weathered beds of stratification. The broken off fragments 
have what is called a " eonchoidal " fracture, i. e., hollowed out like a flat 
shell ; they have often an argillaceous odor when breathed on, and are 
softer and more easily cut with edge tools than a pure limestone, especially 
after exposure. 

Finally, when broken into small lumps and brought to a good, full, red 
heat on a fire, and then, when cold, water applied, it does not slake like 
burnt pure limestone; but on the contrary, after being taken from the fire 
and cooled, ground to powder, mixed with two parts sharp sandstone, and 
kneaded into a ball or cuboidal block, it may be set in a tumbler, and 
water poured over it without its crumbling down, as ordinary burnt lime 
would do, if treated in the same way ; and it will even get harder the 
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longer it is left under water, if it is good hydraulic cement, and has been 
sufficiently burnt. 

These are the criterions a,nd tests hy which water limestones may be 
always recognized and proved, if necessary. 

It requires about one barrel of water cement to build a cistern to bold 
thirty barrels of water. Tlie cost of a barrel of cement, on the lower Ohio 
Eiver, is two dollars fifty cents to three dollars per barrel. The total cost 
of a thirty barrel cistern is about twelve dollars. 



ARTESIAN AVELLS. 

Boring artesian wells is, of course, a far more serious and expensive ope- 
ration than building even capacious cisterns. If tiie rock is near the sur- 
face, an artesian well may be commenced by digging a cylindrical well 
down to the rock tbrougli the soil, subsoil, and other loose materials. But, 
as a general rule, borings are made even through these loose materials 
down to the solid rock, the size of the hole being usually from four to five 
inches. In all cases the boring must be tubed up, otherwise the sand, 
gravel, and clays would wash in, and obstruct further operations. When 
the tubing has reached the solid rock, it must be firmly fastened into it, 
othenvise the sand and clay would wash in under it. 

After the solid rock is fairly penetrated, and the tubing securely fixed, 
the next operation is to drill a perfectly perpendicular hole in the rock, 
and as cylindrical as possible, by means of well-tempered chisels {drills or 
bits), whicli are various in form, and sometimes complicated in their 
mechanical contrivance. To enter into a detailed description of these 
would be out of place on this occasion. The chisel is usually attached to 
poles of hickory or white-oak or some other strong fibrous wood, which 
are generally from thirty to thirty-three feet in length, and made to screw 
together by means of iron coupling-screws, with which the poles are shod 
at either end, so that they can be quickly and readily put together and 
tafceii apart. Sometimes the chisel has merely a strong wooden handle, 
and performs its work after the Chinese method, merely by the mechanical 
abrasion of the rock, produced by the simple weight of the chisel, as it is 
rapidly and repeatedly liberated from and seized by a grappling iron 
attached for that purpose to the bottom of the lowest rod. 

The size of the boring depends very much upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case ; but the most common, and, perhaps, the most suitable 
for most cases, is three inches, or three and a quarter inches. 

The cost of boring depends very much upon the size of the hole and the 
nature of the rock to be penetrated. In hard silieious rocks and flinty 
limestones, it is much more expensive than in ordinary sandstone, slates, 
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and shales. On an average, it may he put down at the rate of a dollar and 
a half to two dollars per foot for the first three hundred feet ; but if, in a 
region where a small steam-engine is available, as iu the valley of the 
Kanawha, fifty cents a foot is considered an average price ; beyond three 
hundred feet, down to a thousand, the average cost may be set down at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents; and from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred feet, at one dollar and fifty cents to two 
dollars. 

"When borings reach over three hundred feet, it is always best to employ 
steam-power, if available ; if not, horse-power may be substituted. 

After the solid rock is fairly penetrated, it is seldom necessaiy to insert 
any further tubing, as the'solid rock forms itself a sufficiently stable tube. 
In some cases, where incoherent shales, or other unstable materials are 
penetrated between the more solid rock, partial tubing is found necessary 
through such materials, to prevent the washing in of the soft, adjacent 
debris ; or in order to tube out lateral flows of local water which may bo 
found necessary to be kept out of the boring. 

The precautious necessary to be taken, in order to make a successful 
boring, are: first, to employ careful workmen, who will take particular 
pains to secure the aperture, and prevent tools and rubbish falling into the 
boring, and keeping it plumb and true; secondly, to use only strong and 
well-made tools, for breaking tools in the borings often leads to great ex- 
pense and delay, which might have been avoided by having used at first 
more substantial tools; thirdly, to use the proper shaped drill, so that the 
hole should always be as cylindrical as possible. In all eases it is neces- 
sary to erect a stage, to secure and raise the weight of sinker and poles, 
which, in its simplest form, consists of four forty-foot poles, well braced 
and fastened together. This stage should he covered by a shed. A stage 
or shed-oover will cost from ten to twenty dollars. If a steam-engine is 
used, this stage has to he stronger and better secured, and will cost from 
thirty to seventy-five dollai-s, 

From an estimate received through the kindness of J. P. Hale, Esq., of 
Kanawha, it appears that the cost of a set of substantial boring-tools, re- 
quired for five hundred feet, will come to from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and forty dollars, including bits, sinker, poles, &c. ; and from 
twelve dollars and fifty cents to fifteen dollars for each succeeding hundred 
feet. 

If several wells are to be bored in the same neighborhood, the best and 
most economical plan is to employ an experienced borer, well known for 
his skill and thorough acquaintance with the business, to contract for the 
artesian well at so much a foot. By the time he has bored several wells, 
any man of ordinary ingenuity could learn, and undertake with his own 
hands to make successful borings. 
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Both copper and iron tubes are employed in tubing borings ; bat copper 
is by far the best. Cast iron is very commonly employed, but is objection- 
able, both on account of its brittleness and its liability to be corroded. 
Wrought iron tubing is much better, but atill not so good as copper. The 
coat of copper tubing ia about double that of east iron ; namely, from 
seventy-five cents to eighty cents per foot for two inch tubing ; while iron 
tubing, of the same size, costs from thirty- five to forty cents. 

Cast iron tubes made to screw together in lengths of from ten to thirteen 
feet, are often used for surface purposes, i. e., down to the solid rock. 

The time required in ordinary cases to sink three hundred feet by hand, 
will bo five to six weeks ; by steam, one week. 

Sometimes it may become necessary to ream out the hole to a larger size 
than the first boring, for the insertion of partial tubing ; or it may become 
desirable in order to obtain a larger body of water. It is always better, 
however, not to bore, at first, of greater diameter than is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to avoid unnecessary cost, both in the boring and tubing 
operation; as the boring, at any time, can be enlarged by the reaming 
process. 

At Kanawha, in Virginia, the ordinary method of preparing a salt well, 
is to bore a hole, say three inches in diameter, and one thousand feet deep ; 
the top is then reamed down two to three hundred feet, five inches 
diameter. This is to receive the pump and pump-chamber at the lower 
end. Below this five-inch hole, the well is again reamed down to three 
hundred feet, about three and a half inches diameter, leaving an oflset in 
the rock at each contraction of the boring. A copper pump, four inches 
in diameter, is inserted into the larger or five-inch hole, and two-inch 
copper tubing ia fitted into the three and a half inch hole, with a "bag" on 
the lower end of the tube, resting hard on the offset. This is m order to 
shut off all the fresh or weak salt-water from above, while the strong salt- 
water is admitted from the lower depths. This pump and tubing are put 
together by screws, in lengths of twenty-five feet, 

This extra-reaming, pump, and tubing is, however, unnecessary where 
there, is no lateral water to shut off, and where water of the kind required 
rises freely in the boring to the surface. 

I am indebted to J. P. Hale, Esq., of Kanawha, for these particulars in 
regard to the plan of sinking salt-wella in that valley, as well as for the fol- 
lowing facts, in regard to boring-tools. That gentleman has had extensive 
experience in the manufacture of salt for thirteen yeare, and has had to 
bore several salt-wells from eight hundred to a thousand feet deep. In 
order to inform himself as to the cheapest and best mode of boring, he 
attended the Great Industrial Exhibition at London, in 1851. There, as 
well as in several countries on the continent of Europe, he examined care- 
fully the boring-tools, and saw many in operation. Many of these tools 
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were very complicated; most of tliem very expensive, so that after an 
examination of all of them, Mr. J. P. Hale became satisfied, t}iat, for 
simplicity, economy, and efficiency, there are no boring-tools equal to 
those made and used in the valley of the Kanawha. 

It may be useful and interesting in this place, to say a few words in 
regard to a few individual artesian wells of particular interest, either on 
account of their great depth, their large diameter, or the great volume of 
water which they afibrd. 

One of the most interesting artesian wells bored in the valley of the 
Ohio, is that suuk by Messrs. C. J. & A. B. Dupont, in the city of Louis- 
ville. This well is three inches in the bore, and two thousand and eighty- 
six feet deep. The water flows from this well at the rate of three hundred 
and thirty thousand (330,000) gallons in twenty-four (24) hours, or two 
hundred and sixty four (264) gallons per minute, with a mechanical force 
equal to a ten-horse power steam engine. The water rises by its own 
pressure, when confined in tubes, one hundred and seventy feet above the 
surface. When the whole force of the water is allowed to expend itself on 
the central jet, it is projected one hundred feet, settling down to a steady 
flow of a stream sixty feet high at the above rate of 330,000 gallons in 
twenty-four (24) hours. 

The water is perfectly clear, of a temperature of 761° Tahrenheit, the 
year round. It is highly charged with mineral properties, being a strong 
saline, sulphuretted water, similar in its composition and medical proper- 
ties, to the celebrated Kissinger waters of Bavaria, and the Blue Licks of 
Kentucky. 

This well was commenced in April, 1857, and completed in sixteen 
months. 

As this mineral water must be, on account of its location, of peculiar 
interest to all Southerners, I here insert the chemical analysis, as made by 
Professor J, Lawrence Smith, of Louisville : 

Grnin'. 

Ch5 5p t a m 62l.y20i 

cilc n ... .... C^.12S1 

nisgnes u H.J'TaT 

potass n . . . . 4.221(i 

alumnum 1.2119 

'■ lithium, 0.1012 

Siilplntesodfi, 72.2957 

hrae, 2;l.4:S42 

mascesM 7I..S.S82 

alumina ........ 1.8012 

' potasb, 3.2248 

BiMvh-.nate=oda, 2.7264 

lime, .... ... 6.9915 

magnesia, . . ... 2.7558 
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Iodide magiieaium, I),354t 

Bromide " 0.4Gj9 

Silica, 0.8857 

Organic matter, 0.T0S2 

Lotss in analysis, S.1'231 



Sulpbaretted hjdrogen, 2,00J0 

Carbonic acid, (i.lT^O 

Nitrogen, l.;!o;0 

The well bored by Mr. William II, Belciier, of St. Loois, was oonimenced 
in 1849, and in 1853 was 1590 feet deep, at which depth a copious stream 
of " sulphur water issues," which is said to be similar in its properties to 
the Blue-Lick water of Kentucky. 

This well was commenced as a cistern, at the surface of the ground, 14 
feet diameter ; at 30 feet deep, 6 feet diameter ; thence it diminirihea to 16 
inches diameter, at 78 feet deep. The bore is then 9 inches, and this 
diameter is continued to 457 feet; thence to the depth of 1509 feet it is 3| 
inches. 

At 550 feet, at the top of a limestone, the water became salty; 200 feet 
below this, in a layer of shale, the water contained 1 J per cent of salt. At 
965 feet, below a bed of bituminous marl, the water contained 2j per cent 
of salt. The hardest rock was a bed of chert, at a depth of 1179 feet, and 
62 feet thick. In this rock the water contained 8 per cent of salt. 

This well was commenced in the spring of 1849, and reached its depth 
of 2199 feet on the 12th of March, 1854. During these five years, tJie 
work was at times intermitted for months, so that the time actually em- 
ployed was only thirty-three months, and cost about $10,000. There is a 
constant flow of water from this well of 75 gallons per minute. 

Three artesian wells have been bored at Columbus, Ohio. The first 
was carried 110 feet; but, not reaching the rock, was abandoned, the 
quicksand coming in in such quantities that they could not exclude it by 
tubing. 

The second well was tubed down 54 feet, with cast-iron piping, 6 inches 
interior diameter. The boring was then continued to the rock 122 feet. 
Wrought iron pipes of smaller size were forced down, but broke at the 
second joint from the lower end. The pipe was withdrawn, and a pump 
let down, when the well was found to he cleared of obstructions to the 
rock. The reamer was then sent down, and went freely till at the depth 
of 100 feet it began to rub. The pump was then sent down ; the well had 
become filled with sand and gravel 66 feet, and, after prolonged labor, it 
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was ascertained that Uie sand ran into the well as fast as it could be taken 
out. Various contrivances were resorted to to stop this obstruction, but 
without efteet ; so tliat, on the 4th of November, 1857, this boring was also 
abandoned. A contract was now made on the 4th of NovemlDer, with Mr. 
Fleming Spangler, to bore a new well, with the understanding that he wag 
to tube it into the rock within eighteen or twenty days, or receive no pay. 

The new well was commenced by sinking a pit, and cribbing it down 
with circular cribbing, which, on the 16th of November, reached the depth 
of 29 feet. After considerable labor, Ly alternate boring and tubing, Mr. 
Spangler finally succeeded, on the 31st of January, 1858, in penetrating 
the limestone rock 248 feet, at a depth of 371 feet from the surface. He 
then contracted to bore to the depth of 1000 feet from the surface for $1.50 
per foot, having thus far averaged about five to six feet in the rock-borings 
per day, 

A vein of sulphur water was struck at 180 feet on the 22d of December, 
1857. The horings were continued, with occasional cessation of labor, 
up to the 11th of December, having then reached a depth of 1858 feet, 
without, however, up to that date, having reached any considerable body 
of artesian water ; and it is probable, from the details of the borings, that 
they will have to go from 800 to 500 feet more, through blue limestones, 
marly shales, and Kentucky River marble-rock, before reaching the porous 
sandstones, in which there is the best chance of obtaining a body of water. 

In the valley of the Ohio, the two great reservoirs of artesian water are 
the two great porous sandstones, alternating with and resting on the shales 
which form the impervious layers that hold up the water. One of these 
great sandstone series constitutes the millstone grit at the base of the coal- 
measures; the other, the lowest fossiUferous sandstones and calciferous 
sand-rock, subordinate to the blue limestone and Kentucky River marble- 
rock of the West, 

The water obtained in the first of these reservoirs is, almost invariably, 
a strong brine ; in the latter, bo far as experience goes, it is a mineral 
water, strongly charged with a variety of saline substances, and impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; hence, though the two first artesian 
borings, cited above, were eminently successful, as far as obtaining a large 
body of mineral water was concerned, yet they may be considered entire 
failures, as far aa obtaining a body of pure water fit for manufacturing 
purposes, or domestic use. 

Both these water horizons exist in Arkansas ; in fact, the millstone grit, 
as already stated, has a most extraordinary development in that State ; and 
many localities have been, and will hereafter be recorded, where profitable 
brines might be obtained in this geological formation, by a judicious selec- 
tion of locality, and well-conducted, systematic borings. 

There are also other water horizons in the southern counties of Arkansas, 
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which can he reached by borings through the tertiary and cretaceous 
formations ; but, so far as experience goes, artesian waters obtained there- 
from will be more or less charged with mineral matter. 

As we have some of the records of an artesian well sunk through equiva- 
lent formations at Charleston, South CaroHua, it may be well in this place 
to give a few of the statistics of this boring. 

Few wella have presented as many diflieulties, or called for greater skill 
and perseverance in the engineer. The surface soil is loose sand for 
20 feet, the lower half of which is saturated with water ; next, a stiff, com- 
pact clay, about 40 feet thick, also water-bearing. At 60 feet, firm marl 
commences, alteraating with some rock more or less indurated, in nil 150 
feet thick. Below this occur the cretaceous strata, differing hut little litho- 
logically from the layers of the tertiary formation above ; both formations 
being alternations of firm marl, sandstone, and loose sands, alternating 
with layers of hard limestone, seldom containing less than 20 per cent of 
carbonate of iime. I"ifty-four rocks, varying from 2 to 10 feet each, and 
measuring, in the aggregate, 250 feet, were penetrated by the boring. 
Cast iron tubes, 6 feet interior diameter, were sunk 80 feet, to exclude 
superficial sands ; but these gradually worked their way down, and con- 
tinued to flow under the bottom of the tube. Finally, however, the solid 
rock was reached at 230 feet. But even here the diflieulties did not end ; 
for, under each solid rock, quick or loose sand generally occun'cd, and 
flowed into the well so as often to fill it up, and sometimes almost in- 
stantly, 60 to 100 feet. Large chambers were thus formed under many of 
the rock strata. Sometimes, in the morning, the well would he found filled 
50 to 100 feet, and even 140 feet, with sand. At 700 feet, so much sand 
continued to flow in as to render it impossible to proceed, and there was 
no resource but to tube down into it and through it; and to do this, the 
well had to be reamed out to a larger size, thus taxing the ingenuity of the 
engineer severely to overcome all the various obstacles to success. At 
1020 feet the sands again came in, so as frequently to fill up the well 100 
feet ; but the difficulty was finally overcome by rctubing with larger 
wrought iron tubes, which were sunk to 1102 feet, and the boring con- 
tinued 43 feet lower, or 1145 feet. 

The temperature, at 900 feet, was 82J'' Fahrenheit.* 

* The details of difficviitiea, itistruoierta used, &a., maj be found in the "Jliufng MagaKiiie," 
Vol. I, pages 251 to 25G. 

The same difSculties &s those experienced at Charleston need not be anticipated in passing 
through even the corresponding formations in Arkansas, since, so far as my experience goes iu 
regard to the lithologieal character of the tertiary aii<\ cretaceous rocks of that State, there is 
but little loose sand in their composition. The principal beds of sand that are likely to be en- 
countered in Arkansas in sinking artesian wells in the recent geological formationaof that State, 
are the gray and orange sand, belonging to the quaternarj period, which overlie the tertiary 
strata. These are usually only from 40 to 90 feet in thickness, and certainly not nearly su 
mobile ia their particles as those described iu the Charleston borings. 
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Subsequent to this date, the Charleston well was sunk to the depth of 
1250 feet, and yields 30,000 gallons of water in twenty-four hours, which 
rises ten foet above the surface. Another has now been commenced at 
the same place, twelve inches in diameter, and has already reached the 
depth of 1000 feet. 

On the 22d of April, 1857, an Artesian well was commenced at Lafayette, 
Indiana, and after sinking to the depth of 216 feet, a vein of water finally 
overflowed the well, on the 18th of February, 1858. The boring was then 
continued to the depth of 230 feet. Great delay, and an unnecessary cost 
of $1000 were incurred, in consequence of one of the cast iron pipes 
breaking, in being forced into its place. This well delivered on the 3d of 
September, one wine-gallon of mineral water in 15.8 seconds, which is 
equal to a discharge of 1468 gallons in twenty-four hours ; sufficient, if the 
surplus water be properly saved, for all the purposes of a first class 
watering-place. This mineral water contains, according to Br. C. M, 
"Wetherill, 400 grains of solid matter to the gallon. For an analysis of 
this water, I refer the reader to the Report on this well, made by 0, M, 
"Wethei-ill, Ph. D., M.D. 

The well from which the name Artesian was originally derived, was 
bored more than a century ago at Aire, in Artois, in France, and has 
flowed steadily ever since. The water rises eleven feet above the ground, 
and supplies nearly 250 gallons per minute. 

The Greuelle well at Paris was commenced in 1834, and completed 
in 1841, at which time the rod suddenly descended several feet, and 
shortly after, the water rose to the surface in vast quantities. For the first 
fifty feet, the boring was twelve inches in diameter ; which was reduced to 
nine inches, and then carried to a depth of 1100 feet; a further reduction 
was made to seven and a half inches, until the depth of 1300 feet was 
reached ; and a final diminution to six inches, till the termination of the 
well at 1806 feet From the completion of the well to the present time, 
there has been a steady flow of over half a million of gallons in twenty- 
four hours, of a temperature of 81° Fahrenheit. 

The Kissinger well in Bavaria, is 1878 feet; the last 138 feet, the boring 
passes through rock salt. From this well, 100 cubic feet of water gushes 
forth every minute. The water contains three and a half per cent, of salt. 

The Artesian well at the Bois de Boulogne, is over thirty-nine inches in 
diameter. This well was bored by a peculiar drill, weighing about 3500 
pounds, managed by a grapple, which opens as it descends, and then 
closes, when it is raised, by means of a parallelogram connected at the 
angles with two cords reaching up to the top of the well, where they may 
be managed with the hand, or by means of machinery. The drill below is 
constructed with seven teeth of cast steel, fitted to drive into the bed of rock, 
or abrade it» The drill has a shank, by which it may be seized and lifted. 
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The whole is worked by a twentj'-four to thirty horee-power engine. The 
grapple closes at bottom, seizing the handle of the drill; then rises with 
the drill several f^et, opena, and lets the drill fall. Thus the drill rises and 
falls twenty or thirty times in a minute. After working twelve hours, the 
rods are taken out, the sand-pump let down, and the sand and mud with- 
drawn, and the rods, grapple, and drill again let down, and set to work. 
To work this apparatus requires only six men, and the cost of working 
is about three dollars per foot. 

In 1857, this well had reached a depth of 1427 feet ; and they hoped in 
October, to reach the main source of water below the chalk.* 

In the month of May, 1858, the French engineer, M, Jus, commenced 
boring an Artesian well in the Sahara Desert, Africa, in the province of 
ConStantine ; and, on the 19th of June, a jet of water, of about 1000 gal- 
lons per minute, flowed from the bowels of the earth, at a temperature of 
61° 24' Fahrenheit. The joy of the inhabitants was unbounded when they 
witnessed this extraordinary spectacle, and caused them to regard a people, 
who could bring about such a mai-vel as to cause water to gush forth from 
the arid desert, as truly beings of a superior race. 

Subsequently four other wells were bored in the desert ; one at Temakin, 
yielding 8 gallons per minute ; one in the oasis of Tamelhat, which gave 
120 litres of water per minute ; one in the oasis of Sidi-Nached, yielding 
4300 litres of water from the depth of 54 metres, the oasis having been 
completely ruined by drought ; one also in Oum-Thior, which yields 108 
litres of water per minute ; and a sixth well has been sunk at Shegga. 

A remarkable Artesian well was bored at Bourne, in England. The 
borings passed through two strata of limestone, with other intervening 
strata, to the depth of only 92 feet. The bore is only 4 inches, and this 
supplies the town through mains and smaller pipes, and plugs for fires, the 
pressure being sufficient to throw water over the buildings. It delivers 
557,000 gallons per day. It rises at the Town Hall 39 feet, 9 inches. 

These are a few of the statistics of some of the most interesting Artesian 
wells, both in this country and Europe; they give some details of the 
cost, mode of boring, and difficulties to be encountered, that will be inte- 
resting and useful to the readers of this Report. 

The conditions necessary to a successful boring of an artesian well are : 

First. A fountain-head more elevated than the locality where the boring 
is to be undertaken. 

Second. A gentle inclination, or moderate dip, from the fountain-head 
towards the locality of the well. 

Third. Alternations of porous and impervious strata, beneath the drainage 
of the country. 

* Am. Jour. Science, N. S., Vol. XXI, page -104. 
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The fountain-head need not be in the immediate vicinity; on the con- 
trary, it is often far distant, — forty to a hundred miles or more. If it forms 
the elevated rim of a large hasin, from which the strata dip in all direc- 
tions towards its centre, it ia all the more favorable for Artesian borings 
within that basin. If the geological formations form a synclinal fold or 
trough, the fountain-head being on the anticlinals of the ridges more or 
less parallel, this is also a favorable position for Artesian borings. 

The flow of water from the fountain-head, held up by the impervious 
strata beneath, and permeating the porous, superincumbent layers, may be 
arrested, however, even without such a structure of the country, by being 
dammed up by local barriers, which may either be impervious fissures, 
cutting the strata more or less at right angles, or extensive faults filled up 
with clay, which is a very common occurrence. 

A steep, or high angle of inclination of dip, is always an unfavorable 
structure of country ; because, in such situations, the water flows away 
beyond the reach of artesian borings, which must uecessarily cut the strata 
at such an acute angle as to pass through only a few layers of rock. 
"Without a knowledge of the internal structure of the geological formations 
which lie deep-seated, very little clue can be obtained to the selection of a 
favorable locality, by a simple inspection of the physical condition of the 
surface of the country, Por instance, a perfectly level plain, with no hills 
in sight, may be more favorable for artesian wells than an undulating 
country, simply from the fact of its having a higher fountain-head, 

The third condition mentioned above, namely, alternation of porous aud 
impervious strata, is almost everywhere to be met with. 

For local details in regard to localities of artesian wells in Arkansas, the 
reader is referred to the sections descriptive of the individual counties. 
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CHAPTEU IV. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON VARIOUS COUNTIES Df ARKANSAS. 

SECTION I. 

PULASKI COUNTY — CONIINUED. 

Is May of 1859, a Geological Reconnoiaaance was made of tlie " Fourelie 
Cove" country of this county. 

From the name " Cove," one would be led to expect to find a confined 
valley, surrounded, or nearly so, by mountains, aomewhat analogous to 
the Magnet Cove, in Hot Spring County. But, except in the existence of 
granite and other rocka of igneous origin, there is but little roaemhlance 
in the physical features of the two regions. 

The so-called "Fourcho Cove" is, in fact, a ridge of from two hundred 
to three hundred and sixty feet in height, ranging northeast and south- 
west, and sending ofl' a few subordinate spura ; rather flat on the top, 
expanded at its widest part near the middle of the range to two miles, and 
diminishing in width both to the northeast and southwest. 

On the north, where the small creek that carries oif the water from the 
flat summit, makes its way to- empty into Fourohe creek, there is a gap or 
depression. If any part of this granite region is entitled to the name of 
Cove, it must be this outlet for its waters. 

On the east half of the northeast quarter of Section 28, in Township 1, 
Range 12, is the granite declivity mentioned in the first chapter, as 
remarkably favorably situated for quarrying for building purposes. This 
granite is eminently felspathic, the felspar containing both soda and pot- 
ash, though it has the white color, lustre, and cleavage of Cleavlandite. 
The quartz is pale gray; a few crystals of hornblende are disseminated, 
with occasionally small flakes of black mica. This rock might, perhaps, be 
called a granite-syenite, but the proportion of hornblende and mica is so 
small that it is better designated as a felspathic granite. 

On the southwest quarter of Section 34, Township 1 north, Range 12 
west, granite of similar appearance and composition has been quarried for 
millstones; a pair of which are now in use in "Wool's horse-mill. They 
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can only be regarded, however, as a poor substitute for tho trao porous 
Bilicious burr millBtone. On the northeast of Section 33, Township 1 
north. Range 12 west, there is a kind of basaltic rock, composed largely of 
augite, and showing a somewhat porphyritic appearance of the weathered 
surface. 

On the northeast quarter of Section 9, Township 1 south, Eange 12 west, 
some two hundred dollars were expended several years back in search of 
ore, but without any success. The rock here is a ferruginous amygdaloid 
of rather a peculiar character. The amygdulos are very globular, so that 
the rock has much the appearance of pea-stone, the cavities being mostly 
empty. This rock seeras to bear northwest and southeast, as it occurs 
again on the southwest of Section 4, Township 1 south, Eange 12 west, 
where an old digging is visible, made in search of gold. The explorers do 
not seem, however, to have penetrated more than teii or fifteen feet into 
the rock. They struck a kind of crevice in the subeolumnar rock, which 
baa a tendency to weather into globular masses. All that seems to have 
been discovered were crusts of oxide of iron. 

On the southwest quarter of Section 9, Township 1 south, Eange 12 
west, are old Spanish diggings, also made in a variety of amygdaloid rock, 
but not so well characterized as that on the northeast quarter of the same 
section. 

On the same quarter section, i. e., the northeast of Section 9, Township 
1 south, Eange 12 west, a white trachyte waeke was observed, which is 
passing gradually, by disintegration and loss of some of its potash and 
silica, into a white kaolin or porcelain clay, as is best seen near the 
site of an old mill, on a small branch close by. In the same vicinity are 
the remains of an old furnace, in which, by the appearance of the slag, 
tbey seem to have attempted to smelt some ore. 

On Section 4, Township 1 south, Range 12 west, there occurs also a 
white argillaceous rock, having the appearance of a disintegrating trachyte. 
In the vicinity of this rock there is eVery symptom of a good deposit of 
porcelain clay. 

On the northeast quarter of Section 33, Township 1 north, Eange 12 
west, the rock is a very ponderous, black, porphyritic basalt, composed 
chiefly of augite, with large imbedded crystals of jet-black augite. This 
rock weathers of a rusty black, from the large proportion of oxide of iron 
present. It has very much the appearance and character of part of the 
rock of which the great plateau of the ancient volcanic region of the 
Cantal, in France, is composed, except in the absence of the mineral 
olivine, which I have not observed as yet, in the Fourche Cove. 

On the same quarter section, the basalt is perfectly compact and close- 
textured, like that around tlae lake of !Ncmi, near Rome. 

On the southeast quarter of the same section is a gray stone, composed 
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largely of Labrador felspar, and some augite, which is rather porphyritic 
on the weathered surface. 

On Section 4, considerable search has been made for gold, but without 
any success, so far as I have been able to learn. 

On the southeast quarter of Section 27, close to the section line, is a 
kind of ferruginous trap associated with a quartzose rock. On the east 
half of this section, the quartz rock is traversed by veins of milky quartz, 
here in great abundance, which haa induced the mineral-hunters to 
prosecute their mining prospects in this direction also. The pits which 
they dug are now filled with water, and there is no indication in the mate- 
rials of the old rubbish, that any discoveries of importance were made. 
From its appearance, I should think that they must have penetrated the 
edge of a slaty rock, which comes here in contact with the quartz rock'. 

In the region of granite and trap, on Section 34, old diggings are also 
visible. 

On the southeast slope of the granite, on the southwest of Section 34, 
this rock has more of a porphyritic character, and contains more black 
mica, and is therefore more porous in its structure. Here is the locality 
where they have got out some millstones. 

It was from the level tract of land on George Pile's farm, just beyond 
this granite slope, that the samples of granite soils were collected for chemi- 
cal analyses ; growth red, black, and white oak, black and pignut hickory, 
dogwood, maple. These soils have been analyzed and reported on Woa. 
400, 401, 402, and 403 of Dr. Peter's Report. Nos. 400 and 401 are rich, 
and contain more lime and phosphoric acid than is usually found in purely 
gi-anite soils. The largo proportion of lime may be derived from the 
augitic hornblendic rocks associated with the granite ; and a part of the 
phosphoric acid, and perhaps a part of the lime, may be traced to the ter- 
tiary rocks, which lie at no great distance to the south and southeast; and 
from which, in part, the subsoil and underclay seem to have been derived, 
judging from the increased quantity of phosphoric acid found in them. 

These soils are said to produce, on an average, thirty bushels of wheat 
to the acre, and twenty-five bushels of corn. One of the greatest disad- 
vantages of this soil is its disposition to produce a spontaneous growth of 
persimmon sprouts, which are very difficult to eradicate. 

Another variety of soil was collected from the plateau over the dark 
basaltic rocks; but time has not yet permitted the completion of its chemi- 
cal analysis. This soil was taken on the northeast of Section 33, Town- 
ship 1 north, Kange 12 west, where the growth is red and black oak, sweet- 
gum, large dogwood, black hickory, and some ash and elm. 

There are several important localities of limonite iron ore in Pulaski 
County. One of the most important is in Section 11, Township 1 south, 
Eauge 12 west. This is, perhaps, one of the best prospects of iron ore 
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associated with sandstone which I have seen. It is true that some of the 
ore immediately in connection with this rock is rather too silicious; but 
still there are large bodies of good iron ore fit for smelting in the high 
furnace, especially on the ridge north of Ellis's mill ; that is, in the north- 
east part of said section, and in the southwest corner of Section 2. Also 
on the ridge south of the sehoolhouse, viz., on the north part of the south- 
west quarter of Section 11. On these ridges almost every tree blown over 
by the wind shows ore entangled in its roots, and in some places the ground 
may be said to be literally strewed with ore. 

The following chemical analysis, made from a sample taken from the 
northeast quarter of Section H, Township 1 south. Range 12 west, being 
a variety commonly known among smelters by the name of "pot ore," 
will show the composition of one variety of these limonites : 

Moisture, 10.200 

Insoluble silicates, 9.250 

Peroxide of iron, T3,lJ0=o4.7l) iron. 

Alumina, LGOO 

Lime, 0,100 

Magnesia, 0.060 

Alkalies, 0.600 

Sulphuric acid, 0.030 

Phospliorie acid, Trace. 

Loss, 0,010 

100.001) 

Another concretionary variety of ironstone j-Ielded, hy analysis, the 
following result : 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., 11.50 

Insoluble silicates, 23.20 

Peroxide of iron, 63,80=44.60 iron. 

Alumina, 00.35 

Lime, 00.05 

Mftfrnesla, 00.16 

Alkalies, 00.50 

Sulphuric acid, . OO.OG 

Pliosphoric acid, 00.31 

Loss, OO.OT 

10(1.00 

Another fine locality of iron ore is near i'ourche creek, one mile south 
of Dr. Halliburton's old stand, Section 18, Township 1 south, Range 13 
west, linear the line between Sections 19 and 20, there is probably a body 
of fine ore. On these sections, large blocks of fine pisolite iron oi-e are 
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frequently met with on the surface, more tliaii a man can lift. A specimen 
of this ore j'ielded by analysis : 

Moisture, oxpelkd at 400° F 6.e0 

Peroxide of iron, 67.47=17.30 iroc. 

Alumina, 15.30 

Lime, 00 :iU 

Magnesia, 00. IS 

Alkalies, 00.10 

Siilphurio acid, 00.04 

Phosphoric acid, 00.14 

Insoluble Eilicatcs, . 0.C5 

Loss, 00 02 

100.00 

There is also a fine body of iron ore on the heads of Lost creek, on the 
southwest corner of To\vnahip 2, Eange 14 west, in the vicinity of Williami 
Thomson's. 

These ores are either of quaternary or tertiary date. 

These localities of iron ore are well worthy the attention of the iron- 
master, more especially as the country is well timbered. 

Tertiary limestones and marls show themselves in several places in 
Pulaski County, viz., on the western outskirts of Little Eock, near the 
Penitentiary. Limestone has likewise been struck in some of the wells in 
the same vicinity; also two and a half miles from Little Eoek, near the 
line between Sections 8 and 9, Township 1 north, Eange 12 west of 5th 
P. M, ; also on the northeast quarter of Section 18, Township 1 south. 
Range 13 west, on the banks of Crooked creek ; also on the line between 
the northeast and southeast quarters of Section 8, Township 1 south. Range 
13 west, on Fourche creek, near the mouth of Crooked creek, where it 
forms a low cliff of compact tertiary limestone, about eighteen feet exposed. 
Prom the quality of the limestone at this locality, it would make better 
lime than any other exposure I have seen in Pulaski County. 

In the slope above there is, probably, a bed of marl ; but at present it 
is covered with vegetation. 

It is probable that the area of these tertiary calcareous rocks was formerly 
much more extensive than it now is in Pulaski County, as I believe it has 
suffered greatly from denudation during the movements which took place 
since its deposition, in the period when the local superficial drift of the 
county was accumulated, which conceals, to a great extent, both the ter- 
tiary beds and the slates. 

Immediately northwest of Little Rock, there is a fine exposure of con- 
torted slate, which has very much the appearance of roofing slate ; so much 
so, that a company was formed to quarry slates for that puqiose at this 
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locality, and several houses in Little Rock were covered ivitli it, byway of 
experiment. Experience proved that it waa incapable of standing atmo- 
eplieric vicissitudes, and winter frosts ; since there is too much alumina in 
its composition, and the rock is not sufficiently indurated. 

Westward from Little Koek the slate becomes more magnesian and 
lighter colored, as may be seen at Dr. Halliburton's old stand, where this 
formation ia much fiiictured and ramified with veins of milk-white quartz, 
which usually have a bearing a few degrees south of west and north of 
east. 

This formation is also traversed locally, by beds of whinstone, as at the 
Big Rock, on the Arkansas River, where it is employed extensively for 
building purposes. 

On the northwest quarter of Section 21, Township 1 north. Range 13 
west, on Lightfoot or Brodie's Creek, there is a very hard quartzoso slate, 
associated with slate which approaches roofing slate, dipping at an angle 
of about 45°, north 10° to 20° %vest. It is possible that a better quality 
of roofing slate might be found there than on the Arkansas River above 
Little Rock, as it is less argillaceous and more indurated. 

Dr. Halliburton's well-water was tested qualitatively, and found to con- 
tain as its principal ingredients : 

Chloride of Sodiani, Bicarbonate of Mai;iipsia — siiiall quantity, 

CliloriJe of Magnesia, liicnrboiuite of Bcdii. 

Bicarbonate of Lime — small quantity, 

The waters of the Pourche were also tested, and were found to contain 
the same ingredients, with a trace of oxide of iron. The principal differ- 
ence between tlie water of this creek and Dr. Halliburton's well-water is, 
that the former contains less lime and more magnesia, less chlorides, less 
carbonate of soda, and more iron- 
Soils were collected for chemical analysis from the slate region of this 
vicinity, where the growth is principally sweet-guni, ash, elm, black 
hickory, linn, hackberry, ironwood, with an undergrowth of spicewood 
and small buckeye. These soils have been analyzed, and will be found 
recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Noa. 397, 398, 399. They show veiy 
clearly their origin in the large proportion of magnesia contained, espe- 
cially in the subsoil lying closest to the magnesian strata. 

Slate and quartz are the prevailing rocks on Fourche Creek, north of 
Halliburton's. In the adjacent hills quartz predominates, where the growth 
is email pine, post-oak, and pignut hickory. Approaching the Little 
Maumelle, the slate assumes more the character of roofing slate. It is 
possible some good quarries might be opened in this vicinity. 

Near the west side of Township 1 north. Range 15 west, on J. P. "Will's 
farm, on Caney Creek, blue and gray limestones occur. 
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Tolerable samples of novaeulite (oilstone), were observed on tbo east 
Bide of Townsbip 2 nortb; also on Section 7, Townsbip 1 nortb, Range 
14 west, one mile soutb of Thomas Fletcher's. Some iron ore occnrs near 
Howell's tanyard, on Section 36, Township 2 north, Eange 14 west ; also 
on Section 4, Township 1 north. Range 14 west, according to the repre- 
sentations of tbe County Surveyor, Thomas Flcteher. lie reports like- 
wise a ebalybeate spring on Township 2 north, Range 15 west. At tliia 
gentleman's residence, the slate dips north 10° east, at an angle of 47°. 
It is black, fibrous, and brittle, and rings under the hammer. It passes, 
locally into a jet-black rock, resembling petrosilicious slate. Another 
variety, is a light cream-colored silicious slate, some of which will answer 
for oilstone, as it is iine-grained, and of tbe proper degree of hardness. 
This rock occurs on Section 7 or 8, Township 2 nortb. Range 14 west. 

On the Little Maumelle several hundred feet of dark slate are exposed, 
dipping at an angle of 48°, bearing nearly east and west, associated with 
a bed or beds of quartz, having the same bearing. 

One of the highest points in Pulaski County is the high conical peak, 
known as " The Pinnacle." By measurement by the aneroid barometer, it 
was found to be seven hundred and seventy feet above the Arkansas 
River. The summit of this Pinnacle is of bard sandstone, of the millstone 
grit formation, dipping north at an angle of 22°. Some of it is a most 
beautiful white giitstoiie, well adapted for building purposes. It is only 
the loose blocks which have rolled down the mountain, which are at 
present accessible. By good engineering, however, a road could be 
carried up on the north slope. In sight of the Pinnacle, on the Arkansas 
River, near tbe mouth of the Big Maumelle, are " The Natural Steps," 
already mentioned in the first chapter, and represented by the woodcut 
at the head of this Section. 

These are formed by two prominent walls of hard sandstone, which are 
nearly standing on edge, having between them about twenty feet of red- 
dish, contorted, and fractured argiUaeeons shales, with segregations of 
iron ore, the southeast wall being flanked i?n the southeast by a similar 
mass of shale, at least a hundred feet exposed. These masses of shale 
have crumbled away and formed steep, smooth banks, from which " the 
!N'atural Steps" jut forth in bold relief. The height of "the Natural Steps" 
I found to bo forty feet above the Arkansas, at its stage when I examined 
and sketched them, on May 30th, 1859, but they are fifty-one feet above 
low- water mark. 

Seen from the river at a little distance, they have a wonderfully artificial 
appearance, looking like steps laid by regular masonry, and form, indeed, 
not only a remarkable feature in the landscape, but also a striking and 
unequivocal instance, of which Arkansas furnishes several, of strata tilted 
nearly on edge. 
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SECTION II. 



PERRY AND YELL COUNTIES. 



These are mountainous counties ; the principal ranges being tlie Fourehe 
la Fave Mountains on the south, and the Petite Jean on the north. These 
ranges are composed almost entirely of the shales and sandstones of the 
millstone grit: the shales predominating towards the base, the sandstones 
towai-ds the summit ; and one of the principal beds of sandstone often 
appears as a prominent escarpment, running like a battlement along the 
brow of the mountain. Towards the base is a thin bed of coal, from six to 
twelve inches thick, and seldom, if ever, exceeding fifteen inches ; and 
therefore it may be considered of little practical value, only occasionally 
supplying the countiy blacksmith with a few bushels of indifferent coal. 

This coal shows itself near the termination of the Petite Jean range, on 
Coal-bank branch of Shut-in creek, one of the branches of the Petite Jean 
creek, near the Gravelly-branch, supposed to be on Section 29, Township 
5, Range 18 west. The coal is here covered with dart-gray argillaceous 
shales, with disseminated argillaceous iron ore, and is twelve to fifteen 
inches thick. Back of Howell's farm, the same coal shows itself in a great 
bank of variegated red and gray shales, with disseminated ii-on ore, tho 
whole overlaid by sandstone dipping at an angle of 15°, north 20° west. 
The shales appear to be of great thickness, at least 150 or 200 feet, at the 
base of the mountain. Along the bank of the creek there are several 
extensive licks, indicative of salt. 

Tliere is a remarkably deep ravine commencing near the outcrop of the 
coal, and bearing up the mountain to the northwest. This appears to be 
partly due to the extensive denudation of the soft shale, and in part to the 
dip of the strata ; and is not due, as has been supposed, to any violent 
eruption just at this locality. The outcrop of coal near Lewis Moulder's 
house, on Section 35, Township 6 north, Kange 21 west, has some fossil 
plants in the roof-shales, belonging both to the family of calamites and 
ferns ; but the coal-openings being filled with water, both the shales and 
the coal were difficult of access. 

All these coals enumerated belong, in all probability, to the same horizon 
as the coal described in the first volume, at the base of the Can-ion Crow 
Mountain. 

An approximate chemical analysis has been made of four of these coals, 
as follows : 
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Sj)eciinen of Coal from the Gravelhj branch of Rochy Cypress, foot of Fdile Jem Mountain, 
me and a half la tmo milM northwest of John Ward's, on Sedion 29, Township 5, Banffc 18, 
Perry County, Arkansas. 



Volatile matter, 



{Fiied carbon, 
Aahea (red), . 



Coal from L. E. Moulder's, " Moulder's Frairle CoaV Branch, Tell Counfi/, Arkai 

, , , , ( Water, .... 3 

Volatile matter, .... 1 l.U 1 q^^ y 

f Fixed carbon, . . 1& 

^°^''' ^^■''1 Ashes (dark red), . . 10 



Analysis of J A- Paker's and B. HoweU's Coal, Section 32, Township G south, Ean<je 21, 
eighteen io twenty two inches thick, Yell County, Arkansas. 

( Water, .... 3.0 

. 11.4 

d carbon, . . 80.4 

■3 (dark grayisli-ri;d), 5.2 



Volatile matter, .... 14.40 i 

Cake, 85.C0 i ^'"^^ ^' 

( Ashes (i 



100.0 
Coal from base of Petite Jean MoiirUain, at Howell's farm, Perry Counti/, Arka?isas. 
„, „. < Water, .... 9.0 



Volatile matter, . 



17 2 



Tliia coal retains its original shape in coking. Tlie specimen analyzed 
■was talion from a natural outcrop of eoal at the foot of the mountain. 

At the first hill beyond the Big Maumelle, the sandstone of the mill- 
stone grit was observed dipping at an angle of 30°, north 20° weet. This 
rock splits out in cuboidal blocks having a rusty surface, and warm-gray 
color internally. This is the general character of the main rock in this 
vicinity, with some shaly and flaggy intercalations. Many of the blocks 
have a dark ferruginous band encasing a iight-gray interior. 

The summit level on the main ridge passed over on the Periyville road, 
is upwards of five hundred feet above the Maumelle river. 

The summits of these higher ridges have a fine growth of pine timber, 
both ill Pulaski and Perry counties. 

On the northwest side of the Ten>mile Pidge the sandstone was found 
dipping at an angle of 35°, north 30° west. 
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At the town of Perryville, I found the well-water, at thirty feet deep, 
strongly impregnated with common salt and some eulphates. This is 
one of the strongest saline watere that I have met with in water used 
habitually for domestic purposes. There are little or no carbonates of the 
alkaline earths. This vicinity would be a favorable situation to bore in 
search of good brine, 

The ridge of sandstone passed over after leaving Perryville, is about 
three hundred feet above the Fonrche la Fave, and the waters of Cypress. 

On the divide between the Fourche la Fave and Cypress, the sandstone 
bears more to the south of west, than it does on the south side, near the 
Fourehe la Fave. 

Soils were collected for chemical analysis from Joseph Ervin'a planta- 
tion, from bottom-land at the foot of the Petite Jean Mountain, where 
the growth is white, black, and red oak, walnut, sweet-gum, with an 
undergrowth of hickory grubs, and grapevines. Soils were also collected 
from the table-laud on the Petite Jean Mountain, at James Moixis's, over- 
lying sandstone of the millstone grit ; growth, pine, oak, and hickoi-y. 

The Ervin soils have been analyzed, and recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Kos, 385, 386, 387, and their composition shows them to be of 
fair average fertility. 

A set of soils were also collected from near the foot of the Petite Jean 
Mountain, where it forms a headland on the Arkansas River, from "W". 0. 
Stout's farm. There is rather more sand in the composition of this soil, 
than in the Ervin soil, as is very generally the case, near the Arkansas 
River. These soils have also been analyzed, and recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Kos. 388, 389, 390. 

The height of the Petit Jean Mountain was measured at the Gap, above 
Joseph T, Ervin's Iiouse, and found to be four hundred and sixty-five feet. 
There are two terraces of sandstone towards the top ; the upper crowning 
the brow of the mountain. The following is an approximate section ; the 
numbers showing their elevation above the Ervin farm : 

465 feet top of the Gap, on sandstone. 

385 " cellular sandstone. 

325 " upper ted shales. 

285 " flaggy sandstone. 

255 " middle red shales with sandaioiie beneath. 

220 " lower red shales. 

185 " bottom of the last exposure. 

" bottom land of Ervin fiirm. 

In the intermediate spaces no rocks are visible ; but they are undoubt- 
edly filled with crumbled shales, which form the great mass of the moun- 
tain. In a branch, at the foot of Mr. Ervin's plantation, thin coal has 
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been seen, no doubt the equivalent of the bed already spoken of aa nearly 
coextensive with the Petite Jean Mountains. 

Eose Creek splits the Petite Jean Mountains into two prongs : one on 
the northeast, and the other on the southwest of the creek. This mountain 
range is incorrectly laid down on the map; since it extends twelve to 
fifteen miles east of Petite Jean Creek, which is at least ten miles further 
east than on the map. Its entire length is twenty to twenty-five miles. 

It is evident that much of the red, Arkansas bottom lands of I'erry 
County, derives its material from the dehiis and disintegration of the 
ferruginous shales and sandstones which form the mass of the Petite Jean 
Mountains. 

Both gold and copper mines are reported by the early settlers near the 
heads of Rose creek ; but the geological structure of these mountains give 
no encouragement to a belief in these reports. 

On the Ai-kansas River, near the mouth of Cypress creek, limestone is 
said to occur; but being under water at the time of my examinations in 
this neighborhood, I had no opportunity of seeing it. 

On the road from Howell's to Danville, and about five miles from the 
former, alternations of sandstones and shales are tilted nearly on edge, the 
strike line being nearly oast and west. The angle of dip measured at one 
place, was found to be 53° north, at another place 75° south. 

On a branch of Petite Jean creek, a quarter of a mile from the Yell 
County line, five thin bands of limonite ore are visible in the shale, which 
is very much twisted and contorted, and possesses in many places a splin- 
tery, pencil fracture. 

There are many other localities along the base of this mountain where 
more or less iron ore is visible ; and if limestone could be found convenient, 
these localities might be worthy the attention of the iron-master. 

The Petite Jean range gradually declines to the westward, until it loses 
itself as a conspicuous landmark near the confines of Periy and Yell, and 
a gradual improvement is visible in the soil of the country. 

On the ridge near Sloan's, ferruginous sandstone of the millstone grit, 
is seen dipping at an angle of 38° north ; while at the ferrj-, on Petite Jean 
river, the dip is only 14°, east 10° north. After crossing the river, the 
sandstone is seen in a bench rising rapidly to the northeast. For three 
quarters of a mile the road passed over a post-oak flat, where several licks 
are visible, indicative of salt. 

A qualitative examination was made of the waters of the Dardanelle 
Springs, which showed them to be alkaline, saline, sulphuretted waters, 
containing as their principal constituents : 

Bicarbonate of soda. Only a traeo of sulphates. 

Bicarbonate of lime. A small quantity of free sulpliutetied 

Bicarbonate of magnesia. hydrogen. 

Cliluri Je of sodium. Probablj a traco of sulphuret of alkali. 
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The northwest spring contains some oxide of iron. 

Mr. E. T. Cox measured the height of the Magazine mountain, in Yeli 
County, above the McCray farm, and found it to he 1405 feet. 
The following outcrops were observed in the mountain : 

1403 feet. Massive sandstone, upper part in beds from 8 to 10 fcet in 

thickness, and the lower part thin-bedded. 

Shales, 380 feet. 

Place of the chalybeate spring. 

Reddish weathering shales, . GO " 

Icregulacly bedded, micaceous, graj schistose sandstone and silieious 

shales, 220 " 

Mitaceoufi, dark, argillaceous shales, ]30 " 

Variegated shales, with nodules of clay ironstone, . . . , 70 " 

Shale and coal, I foot. 

Blue, argillaceous shale, alternating with dark, silicions shales, nilh 

fucoidal markings, with occasional bands of thin sandstone, extending 

down to the McCraj farm, 524 feet. 

The McCray farm was found, by subsequent observation, on the 6th of 
June, 1859, to be about five feet above high water mark of the Arkansas 
river. 

In Section 32, Township 6 north. Range 21 west, a coal baa been opened 
for the use of the blacksmiths of tho neighborhood, its thickness varying 
from eighteen to twenty-two inches. 

The following section was obtained at the coal opening : 

Ferniginous shales, with nodules of claj Ironstone, ... 5 feet. 

Black roof shale, containing fossil plants, ..... 1 fuot. 

Coal, I foot 10 in. 

Stigmaria elaj ia the bed of the creek. 

This coal has a bluish color and submetallic lustre, and seems to be 
tolerably free from sulphur, fiom the accounts given of it by the bJack- 
smiths. 

The summit level, where we passed over the Fourehe la Fave mountain, 
going to Danville by the old Hot Spring road, was found to be 800 feet 
above the Arkansas river ; but thefe are adjacent eminences that are con- 
siderably higher. On descending to the Petite Jean river, near Panville, 
the sandstone was found dipping at an angle of about 45°, east 25° south. 
This rock is disposed to cleave into prismatic blocks, a structure which is 
found to prevail at several localities on the mountain. There is evidently 
a change in the direction of the dip and strike line in the Tourehe la Fave 
range, the dip being more easterly than in the Magazine mountain. 

Red, ferruginous shales, are equally prevalent in tlie lower part of the 
Fourche la Favo range, as in the Petite Jean and Magazine mountains, 
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and contain also segregations of iron ore. There is great disturbance and 
irregularity of dip in this mountain, — there being one, if not more than 
one anticlinal axis. The sandstone is generally very highly inclined, and 
is often of a character to afford good freestone for building purposes. 

On Section 28 or 29, Township 5, Range 21 west, is a remarkable 
chalybeate spring, at an elevation of three hundred and seventy feet above 
Danville, and distant about two and a half miles from that place. From 
the large quantity of carbonate of the protoxyd of iron present, it has a 
most powerful deoxidizing effect, instantly blackening nitrate of silver 
without even the addition of ammonia. Its temperature was found to be 
62°, the temperature of the air being 79°, Fahrenheit. It is a saline 
chalybeate, containing as ita principal ingredients ; 

Bicarbonate of the protosjd of iron, Sulphate eoda, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Chloride of sodium? 

Bicarbonate of magnesia. 

This mineral water not only blackens nitrate of silver, but also chloride 
of gold, and tincture of eampeche. 

On Spring creek, cliffs of Bchistoze sandstone are exposed, dipping to 
the northwest at an angle of 6° to 8°. Some of this sandstone has a 
cellular structure, and contains a shoi-t-jointed calamite. Higher up on 
the ridge the angle of dip is increased to 20° ; but again subsides after 
crossing Spring creek. The angle of dip is also moderate on Shoal creek, 
about twelve miles from Danville. 

At the Narrows of Little Shoal creek, the road runs over a very steep 
hill of three hundred feet in height ; so that it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that a wagon can be got over it. It is composed, as usual, of 
shale overlaid by sandstone, dipping a few degrees west. After passing 
this ridge, and a low gap of the Magazine Mountain, leaving the head of 
Spring creek, we passed over to the waters of Shoal creek, the summit- 
level being three hundred and fifty feot. The prevailing rock seen, is a 
prismatic flagstone. Soon after this, on reaching the military road, we 
entered a prairie with a low riilge in the west. This prairie is liased upon 
a dark, gray, brittle sbale. On the Arkansas Eiver, at the mouth of Shoal 
creek, there is said to be a bed of coal, the thickness of which could not 
be determined. 
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SECTION HI. 
THE CORNER OF POPS COUNTY, 80UTU OP THE ARKANSAS RIVER, 

The Magazine Mountain, which will he mentioned more particularly in 
the next section, forms a most remarkable headland where it terminates 
on the Arkansas Eiver, opposite J^orristown, Tliia is known as the 
"Dardanelle Eock," represented by the woodcut at the head of this 
section, taken from tbe opposite side of tho river. This rock is composed 
of ferruginous sandstone, dipping at an angle of 40° towards the river. 
The bearing of the comb of the ridge, which is coincident with the strike- 
line of the strata, is west 10" north. Layers on the summit arc of a pale 
red color, tinged by oxide of iron. On the north slope, the rock is laid 
off with numerous concentric hard ferruginous veins, disposed in rows of 
rectangular and triangular figures, witli great regularity, giving to the 
surface a tessellated appearance. 

The elevation of the Dardauellc Eock, above the road which winds 
round its base, is two hundred and fifty feet, and about two huudrcd and 
eighty feet above the Arkansas River. 

At an elevation of from eighty to one hundred feet, above the base of 
the ridge, and half a mile northwest of the point of the Dardaneile Eock, 
a strong chalybeate spring issues from the crevices of the fcri-uginous 
sandstone. 
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From the summit of the Dardanelle rock there is an extensive prospect. 
The Magazine Mountain is in full view, bearing away to the weet-south- 
vicst, tho Petit Jean to the south, over and heyond which some of the 
highest peaks of tho Fourehe !a I"ave range are visible in the far distance 
bearing a few degrees east of south, the Arkansas River washing its base 
on the north, with Norristown on the opposite shore, and level farming 
lands seen behind in perspective; the Arkansas liiver, like a bright line, 
winding its way among them, and conducting the eye to the site of Dar- 
danelle village, partially hid by the forest. 

From a single point on the Arkansas River the outline of the Darda- 
nelle Rock on the southeast exhibits a distinct profile, to be remarked 
hy any one on attentive observation, who may be ascending the river, as 
shown by the woodcut at the close of this section, all the features of the 
face, and the outlitie of the head being represented. 




SECTION IT. 



SCOTT COnSTY, AND PARTS OF FRASKLIN AND JOHNSON COUNTIES, SOl'TH OF 
THE ARKANSAS. 

The small prairies which commence in Yell County become more ex- 
tensive and important in these counties. These prairies are, in all cases, 
based on impervious clays, derived from the disintegration of the shales of 
the millstone grit. In these counties the high isolated peaks and detached 
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spurs of mouiitaiDS, standing out as conspicuous landmarks in the level 
prairie, give evidence of the extensive denudation which has separated 
them from the parent range. 

Most of the coal which has been found in these counties lies beneath the 
shale of the prairies, reaching often within a few feet of the surface. Some 
of the most important outcrops I shall here enumerate. 

The Ewing coal-hank, on the mountain branch of Cave creek, four miles 
east of south of Morrison's bluff, on the Arkansas river, lies in the bed 
of the branch, and was completely under water when I visited the locality. 
It can only be mined when the creek is dry, by stripping two feet of over- 
lying soil and black shale. The coal is only eleven inches thick, and lies 
in a bed of black shale, so that the quantity of coal obtained by working 
is altogether disproportioned to the labor and expense of obtaining it. 
Those who have undertaken to mine it hope that it will increase in thick- 
ness, but it is not likely to do so within a reasonable distance, as roof shales 
are already visible. Still it is possible that the bed may be divided into 
two members by a clay parting, and that the lower member has not yet 
been exposed. The coal dips slightly down the creek to the north. 

The Craven bank is two miles east of the Ewing bank, and three quar- 
ters of a mile from James Craven's house. This coal is a semi-bituminous 
coal, very much resembling the Spadra coal. No roof shaJe can be seen 
over the coal, but in the well at James Craven's house there are black 
shales and "gray metal" resembling the roof of the Spadra coah The 
thickness of the Craven bank cannot be well seen; it must, however, be 
at least thirteen inches thick, judging from the size of the blocks which 
have been brought out, and perhaps it might be found two or three feet in 
thickness if fairly entered, with a solid shale roof. 

The following is the approximate analysis of the Craven coal in Johnson 
County ; 



"\'oktile matter, .... 9.t5 ■ 
Coke, 90.25 ■ 



Ashes (grayish-wliiie), 



Coke hard and retaining ita original shape. This is a semi-bituminona 
coal, remarkably rich in fixed carbon. It is rather brittle, and easily frac- 
tured, but would be more solid under a better covering. It dips to the 
north, or a little cast of north. If mined free from sulphurct of iron, it is 
coal well adapted for almost any purpose, and very durable in the fire. 
There are fragments of good limonite ore strewed in the bed of the creek 
at a lick near by. 

Between Sadler's and the Craven bank there is a considerable ridge 
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capped with eandstone, some of which is flaggy. As this ridge is south of 
the coal-hank, and the dip ia to the north, this may be the equivalent of 
the flaggy sandstone which underUes the Spadra coal. 

Kear Lowe's, on the military road running parallel with the Eich moun- 
tain, black shale and imperfect coal, or coal-rash, are to he seen. It is not 
improbable that a bed of coal might be struck here by sinking a pit or 
shaft. 

At Eli Eagan's, coal appears in the bed of a branch below his field ; hut 
no attempt has been made to open it. 

The Robinson coa! is situated on the Short mountain branch, near the 
edge of the Haguewood prairie. It lies from three to five feet below the 
surface of this prairie, covered by rusty-gray argillaceous shales, with 
nodules of clay ironstone. At the north end of tbe stripping the coal 
measures eighteen inches ; at the south side the miners call it two feet, but 
here it is partly concealed by water. In some places the stripping is four 
to six feet through yellow clay in the above-mentioned shales. The miners 
receive three and a half cents per bushel for raising it, and it sells for 
twelve and a half cents per bushel at the bank on the Arkansas river ; it 
sells for forty cents by the single bushel, and thirty-five cents by the boat- 
load. 

It is a bright, fibro-lamellar, brittle coal, and preferred by the black- 
smiths to most of the coal in this part of Johnson County. 

The following is a section of this coal bed : 

Peet. laches. 

Yellow ochrey clay, '2 

Gray argillaceous shale, ......... 3 

Ironstone, 2 

Shale parting, 2 

Ironstcac, 2 

rire-elay, 1 to 2 

Coal-rash, ........... 2 

Coal, 18 in, to 2 

Darli gray and ferruginous clay. 

From Haguewood prairie there is a fine view of the Short mountain, as 
shown by Plate B. 

At the ford on the Short mountain creek, near the base of the Short 
mountain, in Franklin County, there are several fine beds of carbonate ol 
iron, interstratified with shale, as exhibited in the following section : 

Peet. Inche!. 

Ochrey clay, . 

Shale, . ' 3 

Dark-gray stale, 1 

Carbonate of iron, from 1 to 2 
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Shale, 1 

Carbonate of iron, 1 

Shale fi 

Carbonate of iron, 1 

Shale, 2 

Carbonute of iron, from 1 to 2 

Shale, 6 

Carbonate of iron, 1 

Shale. 

This, together with similar beds to be found at tlie base of the Short 
Mountain, might afford sufficient ore to supply a furnace. The dip of the 
strata is about 2° southwest. 

By estimation, the mountain must be about five hundred feet high. It 
is capped with sandstone, but the principal mass of the mountain is com- 
posed of shales, similar to those in the Petit Jean range. 

One mile east of Ozark road, close to Hurricane creek, the blacksmiths 
have opened a coal-bank, which they report two feet thick, and at Lee's, 
on the Grand Prairie, some coal has also been found. 

From one to two miles northwest of the Main Short Mountain is Little 
Short Mountain, wliich presents towards its top two benches of sandstone, 
with about fifty feet of soft eebiatose sandstone intervening. 

A considerable area of the Grand prairie, in the vicinity of Judge Ald- 
ridge's, is underlaid by coal. On Section 28, Township 8, Range 28 west, 
I found the coal in the bed of a branch running through that prairie, 
resting on a brown stigraaria clay, and covered by brown shale two feet, 
over which is ferruginous gravel and clay from one to two feet thick. 

At Stony point, on Section 25, Township 8, Range 29 west, a fine even- 
bedded sandstone crops out from an elevated position, forming a rocky 
eminence in the midst of the Grand prairie, where fine building-stones of 
almost any dimensions might be obtained. This rock has a slight easterly 
dip, and undoubtedly runs under the coal in the prairie. "When newly 
quarried this stone works free under the chisel and hardens by exposure. 
From Stony Point there is a most extensive prospect in all directions over 
the Grand prairie, and far in the distance to the east can be seen looming 
up the western extremity of the Magazine Mountain, as represented in 
the lithographic view, plate C, flanked on the north by subordinate hills 
in distant perspective. 

The dip of the Grand prairie in Franklin county is irregular. About 
half a mile east of Stony Point there are two anticlinals, or axes of dislo- 
cation, crossing each other at right angles, one running nearly east and 
west; the other, north and south. This irregularity in the dip brings 
the harder rocks occasionally to the surface, and at the same time cuts 
out the coal. The elevated ridges in the prairie are formed in this way. 
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Soils have been collected for analyses in the Grand prairie, but the 
analyses are not, as yet, completed. 

In passing from the Grand prairie south into Scott county, towards 
Boonville, four to five aiiticlinals are passed over, with intervening syncli- 
nal valleys ; the latter are usually parallel prairies ; the former wooded 
ridges. One of the anticHnals is near Boonville, between Petit Jean and 
King's creek; one at the foot of a high ridge, wliere the dip is very suddenly 
reversed to the south, and is continued into the next low ridge beyond; 
one in the Narrows of Six Mile creek, near Chisholme's, where the north 
dip is well marked in the sandstone in sight of the old Chisholme house; 
one in Oak liidge, before descending to the next creek, where the south 
dip is again seen ; and one a mile south of the edge of the Grand prairie. 

Then on the south side of Petit Jean, the north dip is well marked in 
the sandstone on Cook's farm. Thus, there are at least five great waves 
or breaks in the strata, accompanied with reversals of dip, between the 
Grand prairie and Sugar creek valley, showing how much the country has 
been convulsed since the deposition of the millstone grit, that formation 
as well as the coal being implicated in the disturbance. 

The strata here, as in the preceding counties, consist of shales which 
are frequently red and ferruginous, alternating with sandstones. 

Coal is not as abundant, so far as I have yet seen, in Scott as in Franklin. 
It is found, however, on the coal branch of King's creek, dipping to the 
cast. Though only a few inches thick where first entered, it increases to 
a foot by following it along the dip. It is covered by a considerable 
thickness of gray and variegated shales, over which are black shales. 

Considerable masses of ferruginous conglomerate are strewed in the bed 
of the creek, which seem to originate from partial segregations of this rock 
amongst the shale. The succession below the coal seems to be as follows: 

Shale, Shale, Slialc and shaly sandstone, 

Coal, Building stone, Second sandstone. 

A chalybeate spring issues from this last rock, where it rises from 
beneath the bed of the creek. 

At the steep, rocky ridge, four miles west of Petit Jean, the sandstone 
at the fop dips at an angle of 12°, south 10° to 20° west, tlio same as 
at the stone-quarry on Coal Branch creek; only, there, the dip is east of 
south instead of west of south. 

The succession in this ridge is : 

Feet. Inch. 
FlajfgT sandstones in leds of from two to nine inches in thicliness, . . . 15 00 
Ferruginous, sandy, and variegated shales, inlerstrntilied with bands of sandstone, 100 DO 
SoH; shales decomposing into a red clay, also with some hands of sandstone, forming 
the principal mass of the buae of the hill, and passing downwards into soft, 
ferruginous shaly sandstone, 200 00 
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If there is a eontinuoua southerly dip from the synclinal of Petit Jean 
river, these shales and sandstones must nnderlio the coal in the coal branch 
of King's creek. 

There ia another coal in Six-mile creek, and also on Big creek. 

Between Waldroii and Caleb Baker's, the strata are very much distUTbcd, 
frequently turned almost on edge ; and, judging from the extensive surface 
passed over on the edges of highly inclined strata, the shales and sand- 
stones of the Millstone Grit must have been of enormous thickness. 

At Caleb Baker's, in Section 35, Township 2, Eange 29 west, there ia 
the largest body of limestone in this part of Arkansas. 

At the southwest corner of Section 36, Township 2, Range 29 west, the 
limestone is of a dark-gray color, associated with black fiints, as in Wiley's 
cove. Most of the limestone has a breeciated character, and the angle of 
dip is sometimes as high as from 50*^ to 80°. Veins of cale spar are not 
unfrequently met with, which have induced some of the early settlers to 
dig for ore. Some of the beds of this limestone produce, when properly 
burnt, a very fine white lime, viz., the fine-textured gray rock. The gene- 
ral dip of the limestone is a little west of south. 

Two miles south of west from Caleb Baker's, on the main Fourcbe la 
Fave, heavy beds of limestone are seen at intervals for four miles. 

On Mil! creek, there is abundance of white and yellow iron pyrites, 
which attracted much attention among the first settlers. 

This limestone undoubtedly marks the limits of the coal south in Scott 
County. 

This is one of the few examples of Subcarboniferous Limestone exposed 
on the surface south of the Arkansas river, and must always be an impor- 
tant locality in a country where limestone is so scarce. 

A set of post-oak soils was collected one mile from "Waldron, from Sec- 
tion 17, Township 3, Kange 21 west, based on dark-gray shales, with some 
calc spar disseminated. 

This soil has been analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 360, 361, S62. 

Another set of soils was collected in Scott County, from the bottom lands 
of the Poteau river, on Section 15, Township 8, Range 13 west, on Br. 
Smith's farm, where the growth is sweet-gum, elder, maple, blackberry, 
black-oak, and box-elder, with an undergrowth of spice and pawpaw. 

These soils have also been analyzed and recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, 
Nos. 845, 346, 847. 

About 275 feet below the top of the Chalybeate Ilill, a strong chalybeate 
water issues from the ferruginous sandstones in the southern slope of that 
hill, and considerable iron ore is strewed along the hillside. This water is 
a saline chalybeate, possessing strong deoxidizing powers. It is situated 
near the line between Sections 16 and 21, Township 3, North Range 30 
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west, probably towards tbe southwest corner of 16. This would be a most 
valuable mineral water for invalids requiring a pure tonic witb a sliglit 
alterative influence combined. 

The spring water rising from the slialcs of the millstone grit, in the 
Poteau valley, at Dr. James IT. Smith's, was also tested qualitatively, and 
found to contain principally chloride of sodium, a trace of bicarbonate 
of lime, and a trace of bicarbonate of magnesia. 

The west branch of the Poteau river was also tested, and found to con- 
tain less chlorides, and more carbonates of the alkaline earths. 



SECTION V. 

SEBASTIAN COUSTT, 

The prairie regions arc more extensive in thla county than in any other 
in the State, 

The ooal is also thicker and more extensive than in any other part of 
Arkansas. 

Almost every synclinal, from the Arkansas river to the Poteau range, 
brings in the shale and underlying coal, producing at the same time that 
retentive and impervious clay soil peculiar to the prairies of Western 
Arkansas. 

Commencing in the northern part of the county, wo find coal on the 
Garrison pi-airie, cropping out in the southwest quarter of Section 2, 
Township 8 north, Range 32 west. This coal is from eight to fifteen inches 
in thickness, and is most probably the same coal which was struck in the 
well at the mill at Van Buren, in Crawford County. 

Prom observations on the dip, which is towards the north, it is probable 
that this coal could be struck by shafts at all points in the prairie north 
of the Section previously mentioned, but runs out in a low synclinal to 
the south. Al! the coal, so far as my observation goes, found in the Gar- 
rison prairie, is too thin to be worked to any great extent, except for 
neighborhood use. 

The most important locality of coal in Sebastian lies on the southern 
edge of Long prairie, known as the Jenny Lind coal, in the northwest 
and southeast quarters of Section 33, Township 7, Range 31 west. 

The following is a section of this coal as it occurs at Greene's bank, in 
the northwest quarter of the above-mentioned Section of land : 
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Iliisty, ferruginoua, griij shules, ivitli sogregiitioiis of Iruii ore, . . 5 (J 

A streak of black ahale. 

A few inehoa of coal. 

A ftw inches of black sUale. 

Upper member of the main eoal, 2 5 

Clii; parting, 1 

Lower mpmbfir of main coal, \ '^ ^ 

Coal raah {a. few iucbes). 

This coal is, therefore, four feet seven inches in thickness, and is said 
sometimes to attain a thickness of five feet and over. 

The following is the chemiail analysis of a specimen taketi from the 
upper member: 



f Fi.\ed earboa, 

(_ Ashes {flesb eolur), 



This coal swells up considerably in coking. 

The dip of the eoai and associate strata is north 40° west, at an angle of 
from 2° to 3°. The shale parting ia full of the remains of stigmaria and 
sigillaria. 

After exposure, the coal taken from the upper member frequently exhi- 
bits iridescent hues. It stands exposure tolerably well. If it were mined 
with more care, in rejecting the interlaminated shale and pyritiferous 
segregations, it would greatly contribute to increase the ropntation and 
value of the coal in the market. 

At Long's opening, on the southeast quarter of Section 32, Township 
7 north, Kango 31 west, the coal has the same thickness. The only dif- 
ference is, that the clay parting is from half an inch to an inch thicker 
than at Greene's bank. The dip is nearly the same, north 35° to 40° west, 

A specimen from this bank yielded by analysis : 



Volati 



ixed carbon, 



" *'' ■"■" I Ashes [light 



Tins coal swelled up a great deal in coking, and gave off a gas which 
burnt with a strong flame. 

These analyses prove this coal to be semi-bituminous, like some of the 
coals in George creek valley, Maryland, and are far richer in fixed carbon 
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than most of the coals in the "Western States; and therefore of course 
almost twice as durable in the fire with proper access of air. It contains 
just enough volatile combustible matter to keep it ignited without the 
artificial blast required for anthracite. If it can be mined free from pyrites 
and shale, it is one of the most valuable kinds of coal that can he offered 
in the market, especially for manufacturing purposes, if it be properly 
managed under a knowledge of its composition. 

There is little or no difference in the level of the coal at the two openings. 

The flaggy sandstone seen in the neighborhood of the Jenny Lind eoal, 
seems to pitch under the coal, aa no coal has been fonnd by sinking under 
this rock. I regard it, therefore, as the equivalent of the flaggy sandstone 
underlying the coal in Johnson and Franklin counties. From the dip of 
the strata, the coal seems to pitch obliquely under the Long prairie, but 
probably rises and runs out in the flank of the ridge separating this prairie 
from the Massard prairie. 

From the geological position of the Jenny Lind eoal, there is no reason 
to believe that another workable coal could be found by sinking shafts 
under the level of this coal, since it occupies a position under the shales 
of the Millstone Grit, where only one bed of workable coal is to be antici- 
pated; an opinion which has been confirmed by the palicontologica! 
obsei'vations, made last season, by M. Lesquereux, 

The Jenny Lind coal is situated from eight to ten miles from the 
Arkansas river.* Both its quality and thickness must exercise a most 
important influence on the future prospects of Sebastian county, espe- 
cially in the location of lines of railroad in the valley of the Arkansas 
river. I have already descanted on this elsewhere. 

On Big creek there is a three foot eoal, probably equivalent to the 
Jenny Lind coal, which is spoken well of by the blacksmiths. 

In the ridgo south of the Jenny Lind coal, judging by the dip of the 
strata and character of the rocks, the eoal must run out. A sudden 
reversal of the dip,liowever, brings the coal in again on James's fork, and in 
Hodge's prairie. The summit-level between Long prairie and James's 
creek is two hundred and forty feet, and is composed of shale, capped 
with sandstone, dipping at an angle of 30°, south 10° to 20° cast. A cellular 
sandstone is intercalated in the mass of tlie shale of this ridge ; which rock 
I find persistent throughout this part of Arkansas, and is undoubtedly, 
when deep-seated in the synclinal troughs, a saliferous or salt-bearing 
sandstone. 

The eoal on the Sand ridge branch of James's fork, in Section 22, Town- 
ship 6, Range 33 west, is owned by G. B. Morrow on the McMurtery 
estate. This eoal, aa far as entered, is three and a half feet, and seems to 

* From tlis .Temij Lind coal to the Arkansas river, at tlie raoulh of Vacbe Grasse, the distance 
is said to be only eight miles. 
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Ite increasing in thickness as it is followed into tlie bank. It is divided 
into two members of about equal thickness, by a shale parting of one inch, 
and rests on a bed of white clay. It dips nearly south towards the branch. 
The entry is on the west edge of the small McMurtery prairie ; on the 
north side, about one and a quarter mile distant, is the Morrow coal- 
bank. 

The succession of strata in the ridge between the Jenny Lind and 
the James's fork coal, appears to he as follows : 

Thill-bedded niid flaggj sandstone. 

Heavier-bedded sandstone (the Greenwood building-stone.) 

Cellular or salifcroua sandstone. 

Tb inner-bedded sandstone with nrgillaceous flakes, eontaining EiiuisetaceEC andotlier fossil 

Variegated shalea. 

These strata, which geologically belong under the coal, must have a 
thickness of 500 or 600 feet or more. A measurement was made by the 
aneroid barometer, on June 20th, 1S59, of the peak of the Sugar-loaf 
range, near the Line road, in the vicinity of Taylor's, It was found to 
be 1230 feet above Taylor's, and 1410 feet above Thomas Hicks's. 

The structure of the mountain was found to be, approximately, as 
follows : 

Feet. 
Schistose Bandslone with intercalated bands of sandstone, . . . ;ilO 

Conspicuous bench of hfiavy-bedded Bandslone, B3 

Darlt-graj and variegated shales {ciisilj decomposing), .... HOO 

From the summit of the Sugar-loaf Mountain, there is an extensive pros- 
pect into the Indian country on the west, with a perfectly conical peak in 
the foreground, a few miles beyond the Indian boundary, of considerably 
greater elevation than the peak measured. 

On West creek, a branch of James's creek, a two-foot coal has been 
opened by the blacksniiths, at two different localities about two and a half 
miles apart. 

A thick bed of coal occurs on James's fork, one mile north of west of 
Sugar creek Post-office, known as the More coal-bank. It is supposed to 
be six feet thick. 

Three and a half miles east of More's mill, there is a good coal on the 
property of John E, Sraoot, on the waters of James's fork. Also, at 
Squire Sorrel's, three miles south of James's fork, of which coal there is 
only about one foot exposed in the bed of the stream, but extending to an 
unknown depth below. The probable thickness is about two feet. Here, 
the coal dips at an angle of 4° to 5°, north 10° to 20° west. 

There are a number of coal-banks in this vicinity, all within eight miles 
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of eaeli other. I bad an opportunity of examining a good natural exposure 
of coal three-quarters of a mile below More's mill, on James's fork. It 
crops out under a bank of variegated, ferruginous shales, with numerous 
thin bands of slaty and kidney bydrated oxide of iron. The coal is three 
and a half feet to four feet in thickness, and dips at an angle of nearly 1°, 
10° to 20° west of north. There are black shale and coal-rash, measuring 
about nine inches, insinuated between the coal and the fire-clay. The coal 
lios fifteen feet above the waters of James's Creek. 
A section of this bank is as follows ; 

Feet. Incbes. 

Sandstone with ealamites, 

Variegated stales with iron ore, 210 

Coa! 3 (i 

Black shale and coal-rash, . . . . . . . U in. to 1 

Fire-claj, 10 

Flaggy sandstone with calamites, ....... 

This coal lies very conveniently for mining, as it can be worked without 
being incommoded by water, which is apt to ho the case with most of the 
coals in this part of Sebastian county. 

The flaggy sandstone forms the foundation of the dam at More's mill, 
where it dips east of eoutb. N'o doubt the coal could be entered here, from 
the appearance of the black shale and coal-dirt in the crumbled bank. 

On the northeast part of the northwest quarter of Section 2G, Township 
5 north, Range 31 west, is a four-foot coal on Cherokee creek, on the pro- 
perty of John R. Smoot. This coal is covered with three or four feet of 
gray shale, and dips nearly north 45°, This locality is convenient for 
mining, as the coal is in a sufficiently elevated position to be worked 
without being incommoded by the waters of the creek. An outcrop of 
coal is also seen on this creek, near the water's edge, but only about eight 
inches in thickness, and covered by a bank of solid shale, from twelve to 
fifteen feet in thickness. 

Coa! also shows itself on the soutlicast corner of Section 24, Township 
5 north, Eange 31 west; also on the southwest corner of Section 23, 
Township 5 north, Range 31 west, and can be traced for about half a mile, 
maintaining a thickness of about four feet. 

On the southeast of Section 9, Township 4 north, Range 32 west, coal is 
again visible on the property of Timothy Bloodworth ; also on Section 27, 
Township 5 north. Range 31 west. This latter bank is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet above the bed of the creek, and has never been properly 
opened so as to show its whole thickness. 

It is probable that the whole of Ilodges's prairie, north of these coal 
outcrops, is underlaid by this bed of coal, which could be reached by 
shafts of moderate depth. 

From John Gillstraps's, in Hodges's prairie, tiierc is a fine view of the 
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Cortes Mountain, which is the eastern termination of the Sugar-loaf range. 
See plate D. 

According to the statement of the inhabitants, this mountain was mea- 
sured by Martin, the Burvcjor, and reported to be 1500 feet high. 

A coal is reported on the Petit Jean, eight miles from Terman's, near 
the edge of Sebastian county. 

A set of soils was collected for chemical analysis from Section 12, Town- 
ship 5 north. Range 31 west, on Hodges's prairie, from the farm owned 
by John Gillstraps, where the red Sumach land prevails. 

The results of the analysis are recorded in Dr. Peter's Eeports, Nos. 
351, 352, 353. 

'J'hc coal-beds of Sebastian extend south into the base of the Potean 
Mountains, but, so far as my observation goes, arc of no great thickness 
in these mountains. 




SECTION TL 



POLK COUaTY. 



The northern part of this county is exceedingly mountainous. On the 
north it is bounded by the high range of the Fourche la Fave, wliich rises 
to a height of more than a thousand feet above the Potcau valley. South 
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of Dallas it is traversed by the complicated range of the Cossitott moun- 
tains. 

There 18 no county in the State that exhibits stronger evidence of power- 
ful internal convulsions and disruption of the strata. Almost everywhere 
the strata are highly inelined ; and there are numerous instances of a nearly 
vertical position of the beds. 

One of the most conspicuous instances is found on Boardcamp creek. 
At the third crossing of this stream, on the road from Dallas to Dr. Gil- 
liam's, that conspicuous landmark, known as the Standing Eock, rises 
from out the crumbling shales, like an artificial piece of masonry, to the 
height of ninety feet above the ereek, as shown in the woodcut at the head 
of this Section, The beds of the millstone grit are not only thrown out 
of their original position, hut are highly metamorphosed. The main wall 
of the Standing Rock has been altered from a sandstone to a crisp, brittle 
quartzite, of white and smoky-gray colors, with sometimes a calcedonic 
lustre and appearance. This metamorphism has undoubtedly been produced 
by the prolonged action of hot alkaline, silicious waters, as explained in 
the first chapter when treating of the novaculites of Hot Spring County. 
The shales, doubtless ffom their impervious nature, are much less altered 
than the sandstones and grits. These are, however, in some instances, 
modified into argillo-silicious, or argillo-magnesian slates, more or less 
indurated; and near the confines of Arkansas and the Choctaw country, 
they have been altered into a fine quality of roofing-slate, fully equal, if 
not superior, to the best quality of Vermont slate, now an extensive article 
of commerce throughout the United States. Amongst other modifications 
of various varieties of sandstone and slate in the Cossitott range, we find a 
black, petro-silicions, flinty rock, having a prismatic or columnal struc- 
ture. There are also layers of petro-silicious slate, as well as kiesel-schiefer. 

The main mass of the east and west ridges of the Cossitott mountains is 
composed of hard quartzite, petro-silicious rock, and varieties of black 
slates, more or less indurated. The deep valleys have been scooped out 
of the softer shales, as they lie nearly turned on edge. I'or miles along 
the road, which winds along the base of the high peaks, following usually 
the course of some stream, yon may travel upon the upturned edges 
of this wonderful development of the millstone grit formation, as it is 
exposed in an almost endless repetition of such masses of metamorphosed 
shales and sandstones, as above described, forming, perhaps, one of the 
most instructive examples of tilted and altered strata to be found in the 
XTnited States. 

One of the highest peaks of the Cossitott range, known as the Hanna 
Mountain, was ascended, and the height measured with the aneroid 
barometer. It was found to be 1000 feet above Cossitott creek, which 
washes the base. In the ascent of this mountain, immense parallel walls 
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of qiiartzite, aud caleedonic chert, and dull, milky, eherty quartz, along 
with a hard and very brittle variety of novaeulitc quartz rock, may be 
followed running up the flanks of the mountain, with deep ravines of 
loose, crumbled, incoherent ahales between, which are almost inaccessible. 
These rocks dip at an angle of 70°, north 20° west, the strike-line being 
west 20° south. One of these beds of hard, caleedonic quartz rises and 
forms the first bench on the mountain, 640 feet above tlie creek. The 
sag on the north of this wall is formed of red shales. The summit is 
white, caleedonic quartzite. 

The Ilanna peak has generally been regarded as the highest part of the 
range; but on sweeping the level on the summit of it, there are other 
peaks seen ofi" to the east, three or four miles distant, which must be 
from seventy-five to one hundred feet higher. 

Every one of the numeroua peaks seems to he formed by a wall of hard, 
quartzose rock, running from the bases, obliquely, up the mountain, and 
cutting through the centre of the peak. This hard material lias with- 
stood the vicissitudes of time for ages; while the incoherent shales, 
disintegrating rapidly, are finding their way from the higher situations 
into the valleys. 

These mountains might afford some fine varieties of hone-stone, if not 
too hard and too much fractured. There is one porous variety of silicious 
rock found in the vicinity of the Gap Springs, which might afford tolerable 
burr millstones, 

If we may judge from the numerous axes of disturbance, and the pecu- 
iiar character of the rock, there is every reason to anticipate the existence 
of mineraJs in the Cossitott range ; more especially as there is consider- 
able resemblance, in many points, between the formations of these regions, 
and some of the celebrated mining districts of the Hartz Mountains, As 
yet, however, no important discoveries have been made in Polk county, in 
the few rude attempts which have been made in exploring these mountains. 
AVe shall see, however, in a subsequent section, tliat on the southern 
borders of this formation, where it extends into Sevier county, there are 
metallic veins of interest and importance. Many a citizen from Carolina 
and Georgia has attempted to wash for gold in some of the gorges of the 
Cossitott range; but without any success, so far as I have been able to 
learn. Still, this country is so wild and broken, that metallic veins might 
bo easily overlooked which could be discovered by systematic, detailed 
surveys. Some bodies of iron ore, pyrites, and plumbaginous slates, are 
all that I have yet seen, in the way of minerals, in this region. 

There are several mineral waters in this county. Those of the Gap 
Springs, and Baker's Springs, are the best known. The Gap Springs 
were tested qualitatively at the fountain-head. They are alkaline, sul- 
phuretted waters, very slightly impregnated with free, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The principal constituents are : 
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Chloride of sodium, Bicarbonate of alkali, 

Sulpbale of aoda, And probably a liltle siilpliurotof alkali, 

Sulphate of magnesia, A trace of carbonate of lime. 

All examination of the so-calied alum spring, gave indications of the 
Eame ingredients, with the exception of the absence of sulphur, the pre- 
sence of iron, and a larger proportion of sulphates. These waters will 
have a mild, aperient effect, comhined with a alight alterative action on 
the system. 

The qualitative analysis made at the fountain-head of the " Baker's Sul- 
phur Spring," now owned by Major B. Hempstead, and situated in Town- 
ship 5 north, Eange 29 west, showed it to he an alkaline, saline, and 
sulphuretted water, containing as its characteristic constituents : 

Carbonate of alkali, which is probablj in the state of carbonate of soda, 

Chloride of sodium, 

A small quantity of free, sulphuretted hydrogen, 

Traces of sulphate of soda and magnesia. 

When boiled down it exhibits strong alkaline properties. Its medical 
properties are a mild laxative; a diuretic, antiseorbutie, slightly alterative, 
and strongly antacid. This spring rises from the slate at the base of a 
ridge of quartzose sandstone. 

There are also several other mineral springs in this neighborhood, in 
Polk County. One at Samuel Gray's, on Section 20, Township 5 north, 
Range 29 west, its temperature 58°, the air being 52°. The main cha- 
racteristic constituents of this water are : 

Carbonate of soda, Chloride of sodium. Traces of sulphale of 

Sulphuret of sodium, Traces of sulphate of soda, miignesia. 

Its medical properties will be found to be analogous to those of 
"Baker's Spring." 

Nathan Aldridge's Sulphur Spring contains the same constituents, only 
differing shghtly in the proportions. 

Accounts are given of extraordinary explosions having been heard in 
Polk County, with other evidence of still slumbering igneous action; but 
whether any reliance is to be placed on them is still doubtful. 

The town spring, at Dallas, was tested at the fountain-head, and found 
to he a tolerably pure water, containing only traces of carbonates, chlo- 
rides, and sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

Near Perren's mill, on the Saline, there is a white variety of iron ore, 
which is said to produce a very malleable iron. 

Mr. N. Eldridgo reports having found a piece of lead ore on his pre- 
mises about the size of an egg. This locality lies very nearly on the line 
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of the voin of argentiferous galena, which will be spoken of in the Section 
under Sevier County. 

In the vicinity of the "Baker Spring," the ridges of sandstones and 
shales of the millstone grit are of less elevation than in the centre of Polk 
County ; and they continue to decline, southward, towards the line of Sevier 
County. 

The ridges passed over, between "Baker's Springs" and Lebow's, had 
the following elevations above the Cosaotott River: 350 feet, 380 feet, 450 
feet, and 565 feet. 

Along the "Line road," the soil produced by the disintegi-ation of the 
sandstones and red shales, seems to be peculiarly congenial to the growth 
of the sweet potato ; especially when, as is frequently the case, the surface 
soil is of a fine, loose, silicious nature, resting on a red clay. 

At the time we were there, Mr. Lehow was just harvesting his sweet 
potatoes, which gave a yield of one hundred bushels to the acre, single 
potatoes weighing from three to four pounds, 

A sample of this soil was collected for chemical analysis. Time has not 
yet permitted the completion of the analj-sis. 

A set of soils were collected from Polk County, on the farm of Philip 
Cayle, Section 33, Township 2 south, Eange 30 west ; where the growth 
is red, black, white, and post oak, dogwood, black walnut, wild cherry, 
yellow pine, red elm, and hicfeory. These are rather red soils, derived 
from the red shales of the millstone grit. These have been analyzed, and 
are recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Noa, SG3, 364, and 365, 



SECTION VII. 



MOKTtlOMERY COUNTY. 



The sandstones and shales of the millstone grit, in the middle part of 
this county, have suffered less from disturbance and mctamorphism than 
in the preceding county. The sandstones appear in far greater develop- 
ment and heavier masses, forming a conspicuous part of the sections of the 
Crystal mountain, 

I have already treated at length, in Chapter I, of the formation of rock 
crystal, which constitutes the most important geological feature of thU 
county. It only remains to add here a few minor details. 

Numerous attempts have been made at mining aud exploring for ores 
at the head of Gap creek. These diggings have mostly been made where 
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a kind of chloritic elate 13 intersected by veins of quartz and calc epar; 
also at the junction of the slate and limestone. 

Hardin and others struck some lead ore, on Gap creek, in crevices in 
dark-blue limestone, veined with white ; after passing through a sheet 
of lead ore of about four inches they came upon a cap rock of limestone, 
which they went through ; but finding no ore beneath this they abandoned 
the diggings. Some 400 lbs. of lead were obtained at this opening. 

James Coggburn and others were induced aJ?o to undertake some explo- 
rations for ores in the Caddo mountains, but without any important result, 
having discovered only a variety of hydrated oxide of iron, presenting, as 
these ores often do, a superficial film resembling copper, and an imperfect 
kind of plumbago. The latter was struck in a pit, sunk twenty feet in a 
dark unctuous slate, known as Fitzgerald's diggings. 

The vein of iron ore traverses a kind of smoky cherty rock in a noHb- 
east and southwest direction. 

These discoveries, of little interest in themselves, are of importance as 
lying nearly in the course Hue of a metallic vein which traverses the 
greater portion of the State, and is described in the Section on Sevier 
County. 

Near the terminus of the Crj-sta! hill, near Dr. Johnson's, some eilicioua 
iron ore has been discovered at the junction of the limestone and slate. 
Some pieces of lead ore have been found ok' a branch of the "Walnut fork, 
one mile southwest of S, Preston's. 

The most fertile portion of Montgomery County is in Caddo cove, in the 
southwest corner of the county, where considerable bodies of subearboni- 
ferouB limestone reach the surface. It lies in the midst of slate, dipping 
at an angle of 28°, north 20° west, and varies from eight to ten feet in 
thickness. Sometimes this rock has a dark ground, veined with white, 
and is sufficiently hard to take a polish. In such situations marble of con- 
siderable beauty might be obtained. 

A soil was collected for chemical analysis in Caddo cove, where the 
growth is beech and magnolia, but time has not permitted the analysis 
to be carried out. 

Three or four persons, during certain seasons of the year, make a busi- 
ness of quarrying and blasting out rock crystal in the Crystal mountain of 
this county. It is estimated that they get out and sell about $1000 worth 
of rock crystal in the course of the season. This is disposed of, partly in 
specimens sold to the visitors at the Hot Springs, and partly to jewellers 
for gems and other purposes of the trade. 

Several mineral waters in this county were tested qualitatively at the 
fountain-head as follows: 

Mattock Spring, which issues from the elate in a ravine below Mattock's 
house, not far from limestone, is a strong alkaline sulphuretted wator. 
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containing Bulphuret of sodium, bicarbonate of magnesia (strong), bi- 
carbonate of lime, chloride of magnesia, a trace of cbloride of sodium 
and silica. 

This water bas remarkable effect on tbe tincture of Campcaeby, due, I 
believe, to tbe reaction of tbe sulpburet of alkali present, and contrasting 
strongly witb tbe same test added to the waters of Kates's creek, near by. 

The Whlsenaut Chalybeate Spring, near Kates's branch of the Ouachita, 
is an alkaline chalybeate, containing 

Bicarhonate of iron, Bicarbonate of soda, 

Bicarbonate of lime, Sulphate of magnesia (trace), 

Bicarbouate of magnesia, Sulphate of soda (trace). 

This water bas a slight deoxidizing effect on salts of soda. 
J. B. Lemon's chalybeate water is a bold spring. It contains 

Bicarbonate of iron, Chloride of sodium, 

Bicarbonate of Ijine, (and perhaps a trace of) 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, Carbonate ofulhali. 

It has only a feeble deoxidizing effect. 

Iron's Sulphur Springs are situated on the Sulphur fork of the north 
branch of the Ouachita, There are four principal springs which are situated 
within about half a mile of each other, known as the AVhite, Black, and 
Ecd Sulphur, &c. They all contain essentially the same ingredients, but 
in different proportions. They are alkaline saline waters, with traces of 
sulpburet of alkali and free sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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SECTION VIII. 



HOT SPRING COUNTY. 



In Chapter I, I have already written at Iciigtli on tlie origin of the Ilot 
Springs and the Novaculite Eock in this County. There remain, however, 
some further remarks to be made on these and other subjects in this 
Section. 

As the Hot Springs of Arkansas are of so much general interest, not 
only to the State, but to the people throughout the Uuited States generally, 
I have prepared a Chart, representing the relative position of the principal 
springs, and giving their relative elevation above Hot Spring creek and 
their temperature ; also the system of pipes and troughs by which their 
waters are conducted to the various baths and the public kitchen, indi- 
cating, at the same time, the general topographical features of the southern 
slope of the novaculite ridge from which they issue, and the surface of 
which is completely coated with calcareous tufa. This tufa, near the edge 
of Hot Spring creek, forms a conspicuous cliff, the accumulation of suc- 
cessive depositions during a series of ages. 

The Chart is interesting, not only as affording evidence of the high tem- 
perature of the Hot Springs, but as demonstrating that the level of 
many of them is sufficiently high for the water to be conducted to the tops 
of the very highest building that might be constructed iu the valley of Hot 
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Spring creek, so that the most convenient arrangements for distribution 
therein, for the purpose of baths, might be adopted, instead of the very 
imperfect and rude methods now in use. 

This improved plan, by which all the medical advantages and curative 
properties of the baths would be greatly enhanced to the public, while the 
cost to individuals might be considerably diminished, would, no doubt, be 
fully earned out, were the property of the Hot Springs to be purchased by 
the State, or the United States, — a proposition which, I understand, has 
been already under public consideration. 

As the temperatures were taken at different times with diflcrcnt ther- 
mometers, the temperatures given on the Chart are the means taken by 
Green's standard. 

I have, however, appended a tabular list, with numbers corresponding to 
those in the Chart, and given not only the elevation in feet above the Hot 
Spring creek, but three columns of temperatures ; thoso in the first column 
being the observations made on the 16th and 17th of October, 1859; in 
the second column, the temperatures by Green's thermometer, taken July 
10th, 1859; the third column, temperatures by Taylor's thermomeler, taken 
July 10th, 1859. 



LIST OF HOT SPEINGS, HOT SPRING COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 



NUMBERS COaaeSPOSDING TO THOSE ON CHART, 



Korthwest S 



>S), 



iclosed with i 



rs Clinic soft 



13 feet, soulli 10" east, from No. 1, . . . 
45 feet, 10° west of north, from No. 2, 
Intermittent in temperature, . . . 135° 
Near No. 4; distant from it onij i5feet,sonth 10" we 
ilao intermittent in temperature, 4J feet, anuth 10° es 

from No. 5, 308" to 

IJ feet, south 20° west, from No. G, . 
■26j feet, west 20" south, from No. 4, . 
• ttbplnwolitaWnHnnpd Mud Bath. 
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LIST OF HOT SPRINQ5 — CONTINUED. 



65 feet (about), south 45° »estj from old abandoned 
Mud bath, 

Egg Spring, Bold Spring (eggs cook soft in tills spring 
in from 15 to 20 minutes), 

Issuing from mound of tnlii (eggs also cook soft in 
this spring), 

Due east of south end of Hale House, on Hot Spring 
creek, and 71 elevatn^d above do.; supplies second 
Bath-house south of Pavilion Spring, 

Do 

Red Spring, near No. 14 and 13; 25 feet south 20" 
west from No. 14, 

Main Hot Spring thnt supplies Clajioii Batli-bouse, . 

Ferruginous, near cllEf of sandstone, , . . . 

Issues from a mound of tufa, and supplies in part, 
Kitchen Reservoir, 

Kitchen Main Hot Spring, 

Below Mud Bath House, or Pool of Bethesda ; this 
spring also contributes to Kitchen Reservoir, . 

Near No. 20, sends one branch to Clajton Bath house, 
and one contributes to Kitchen Reservoir, 

Sulphur Spring, appears to be intermittent in tempera- 
ture, 122° to 

" Alum" Spring, 

" Hog" Spring, where ho"s are scalded, close to Rec- 
tor, Hate, and Clajton Bath-bouse, .... 

Arsenic Spring, comes oat from under eliff of tufa, 
near Pavilion, 

In bed of Hot Spring creek, inaccessible. 

Spring, just south of Warren Bath-bouse, . 



mw 



Spring, behind 



do. 



Do. 

Payillon Spring, ....... 

Mud Bath, near by, 

Mud Bath House, 42 feet up hill, opposite Clajtoi" 
House, called "Pool of Bethesda," 

Near Slab House, 

Just below do. 

Behind Old Hale Bath-house, .... 



Do. 

Do. 

In bed of Hot Spring creek, inaccesiblo. 

Gain's Spring, bejond limits of Chart, about 600 feet 
distantfrom the Sulphur Spring No. 22, and elevated 
93 feet above Hot Spring creek, .... 

Small Spring, a few feet from No. 40, ... 



Do. 



do. 



lu the valley of Hot Spring creek, the rock is mostly slate, passing into 
a kind of Kieaelschiefer, traversed sometimes by veins of Serpentine, which 
has been collected, in favorable situations, and wrought into smalt orna- 
ments, such as brooches. The great mass of the "Whetstone mountain, on 
the north, is composed of diffdi-ent varieties of Novaculite Rock, which is 
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quarried extensively to supply tlie neighboring Whetstone mills ; but the 
greater quantity is transported to mills located at Kew Albany, Indiana, 
where it is sawed and fashioned into whetstones of every description, and 
razor honestones; the finer and harder varieties are reserved for the 
use of the engraver. These finer varieties seem generally to lie below the 



On account of the fissured and fractured condition of the rock it is 
difficult to obtain large perfect blocks, free from hard quartz veins. "Were 
it not for this circumstance it could be afforded at a much cheaper i-ate ; 
I believe it is worth at the quarry, at present, about six cents per lb. 

For the same reason it is difficult to distinguish the dip from the cleavage 
joints; the prevalent dip appears to be east, from 20° to 30° south, at an 
angle of about 42°. 

The strike line of the mountain is very nearly northeast and southwest ; 
say 20°, north 30° east. 

The height of the Whetstone mountain is about 500 feet above the road 
leading from the Hot Springs to the Chalybeate Spring. The growth is 
several varieties of pine, oak, hickory and dogwood. About §3000 worth 
of this rock is cut out annually. The razor grit makes also a good whet- 
stone for bench-tools, but is not so much used for this purpose on account 
of its high price, which is seven cents to eight cents per lb., delivered at 
Little Rock. 

In some instances solid masses of the Novacullte rock have been got 
out weighing about 1200 lbs., which sold at the quarry for §2.50 per 100 
Iba., or $3.00 delivered at Little Kock. The coarser varieties ai-e usually 
wrought up into whetstouee for bench-tools. 

The old Ouachita quarries are situated two and a half miles north of the 
Chalybeate Spring; but very little is quarried there now, the rock being 
almost exclusively obtained, at present, at this Whetstone mountain. 

One of the most interesting geological regions of Hot Spring County, 
and indeed of the State, is the Magnet cove, to which I have already 
alluded in Chapter I, in speaking of the principal localities of crystalline 
rocks throughout the State. This " Cove" is interesting, not only on 
account of the large body of magnetic iron ore which exists there, but also 
for the great variety of minerals and crystalline rocks which the region 
furnishes, of which a list is given in the first Chapter. Among them all 
the pure crystalline forms of Titanic acid are rendered the most important 
by their extensive use now in Dentistry. Some of the crystals of this 
mineral have been analyzed and proved to be as pure a form of Titanic 
acid, if not purer than any on record. 

The centre and southern part of the " Cove," nearly on Sections 19 and 
20, Township 3 south, Range 17 west, is a fine agricultural region, being 
the farm formerly occupied by J. 8. Conway, and now owned by Mr. 
Mitchell. On the east part of Section 20, there ia a great bed of magnetic 
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iron ore, some of whicli exhibits polarity. It is not exposed in a high hill 
or monntain, as in Missouri, but is on the same level with the cultivated 
fields adjoining, occupying a superfieial area of the inimcdiato surface of 
about eight acres; the ground over this area being exclusively covered 
■with fragments and blocks of magnetic iron ore occasionally mixed with 
loadstone. Beneath the surface it extends to an unknown depth. It has 
been penetrated from four to five feet without finding any change of the 
materia], except that the loadstones seem to be more abundant on the 
surface. 

An analysis has been made of the magnetic iron ore with the following 
result : 

Insoluble m^ittcr, n.20 

Moistiirp, 1.00 

Ptro^iJeofiroii, G^M 

Protraidsofiron, 21.40 

Mil II gM lies H, .30 

Titanic acid, i.lJO 

Alumina, A.> 

Lime, magnesi 11, and loss, 2,19 

100.00 

The lapping of the arable land on the margin of the magnetic iron ore 
conceals its relation to the adjacent rocks ; but from the minerals ploughed 
up in the fields on the south and southeast, the magnetic iron ore seems to 
be suiTounded, in part at least, with mica slates. Along with the large 
flakes of this mineral, brought to the surface by the plough, are beautiful 
crystals of augite, and black garnets. 

Adjoining the flucan of mica is a schorlamite granite. On the west part 
of Section 19, where this rock is exposed in the bed of Cove creek, some 
galena is reported to have been found ; but none of any consequence was 
discovered when I examined the " Cove." 

A short distance on the west side of Cove creek, on the west part of 
Section 19, a heavy vein of calc spar forms a low ridge, twenty or twenty- 
five feet in height. This calc spar can bo traced 400 yards ; and adjoining 
it, especially on the west, a great variety of minerals can be found, amongst 
which tlie ores of Titanium are the most interesting. Still further to the 
west and south, different varieties of granitic and augitic rocks prevail, 
succeeded on the northwest by the so-called "Mountain rock," passing 
into quartzite and novaculite. 

On the west side of the " Cove," near Powers's stand, very pure speci- 
mens of crystals of Titanic acid were found. Half a mile beyond Powers's, 
on the Rockport road, the varieties of quartzite and novaculite rock com- 
mence, and continue most of the way to Kockport, where the novaculite 
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rock forma natural abutments on the Ouachita liiver, already mentioned 
in the first Chapter, and represented in Plate A. 

On the south side of Ouachita Kiver, Seetiona 34, 35, and 36, Township 
3 south. Range 18 west, there is a complete labyrinth of high ridges, com- 
posed also of quartz and novaeulitc. 

Towards the north, up Cove creek, the rock is mostly elate, mixed with 
a kind of greenstone trap. 

On Moses Wood's farm there ia a considerable vein of iron pyrites, 
which traverses a slate near the bed of Cove creek; this vein also contains 
some graphite and oxide of iron. Its course ia 10° to 20° east of south. 
In the vein there is a kind of green soft flucan, composed of the debris of 
green talc and chlorite slate, and a light, porous, ferruginous, eherty rock, 
mixed with iron pyrites. The vein ia about four j^ards wide. It is pro- 
bable that the true course of the vein is very nearly north and south, since 
there is a strong magnetic disturbance, which prevents the needle from 
traversing, and deflects it, in some places, at least 45° to the east. 

When Dr. Conway laid off the line between Moses AYood's and Ash- 
brook's place, he found tbo deviation so great that he had to make an otlsct 
before he could make a true north and south line. 

Between the Hot Springs and Gulfer creek, on the road to Magnet 
cove, the rock is mostly reddish slate. 

Near the Pairchild's Mineral Spring, the rock ia a kind of quartz por- 
phyry, amongst which a calc spar rock ia also found. 

This mineral water was tested at the fountain-head, and the maiu con- 
stituents found to be 

SuVi carbon ate of soda, Sulpliatc of magnesia {Epsom salts), 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), Bicarbonate of lime, 

Sulphuret of sodium, Trace of free aulphuretted hydrogen. 

This is a very strong alkaline, saline, sulphuretted water; the alkaline 
eifect being the most prominent in its medical properties. 

The so-called "Upper Chalybeate Fairchild's Spring" was tested, and 
found to contain pretty much the same ingredients, only less sulphates. 
There was not much iron. 

The Lower " Chalybeate" contains rather more iron than any of the 
springs, but still a very small proportion. 

The so-called Sulphur Spring in the Magnet cove, on the property of 
Andrew Mitchell, Section 19, Township 2 south, Range 17 west, was also 
tested qualitatively at the fountain-head, and found to he an alkaline, 
saline water, similar in its properties to the Main Fairchild's Spring, but 
less strongly impregnated with alkalies. 

Dr. Mitchell's Chalybeate Spring, on Stone-quarry creek, was also tested, 
and the main constituents foand to be 
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Bicaibonale oFiroii, Sulphate of soda, 

Bicarbonate oflime, SulpiiHlc of magiies::!, 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, Subcarboiiaie of soda. 
Chloride of sodium (cominon sail), 

A mineral water was also tested one mile south of Powere's stand, and 
was found to be likewise alkaline, saline water, with a trace of sulpliurotted 
hydrogen, the principal constituents being 

Bicarbonate of Hme, Sulphate of soda, 

Bicarbonate of magnesia, Sulphate of magneaia, 

Cbloride of sodium, (common sail), Subcarbonate of aodu. 

This spring differs from the Mitchell Spring in containing less chloride 
of sodium. 

About one mile north of Rockport, tertiary limestones make their 
appearance on the side of a hill, near the Chalybeate Spring. This is the 
most northerly point in Hot Spring County where I have been able to 
detect this formation, though the water in a well dug at Mr. Wood's place, 
in Magnet cove, is hard limestone water, so that it is not improbable that 
these calcareous rocks may be found further north. 

Soils were collected for chemical analysis, both from Andrew Mitchell's 
and "VYilmoth Mitchell's farms, viz., from Sections 20 and 19, Township S 
south, Range 17 west; but time has not yet permitted the completion of 
the analysis of these soils. 



SECTION IX. 

SALINE COUKTY. 

The geological formation of this county is very analogous to that of 
Pulaski and Hot Spring counties, except that the slates of the millstone 
grit occupy a greater area in proportion to the silicious rocks. 

As in Pulaski and Hot Spring counties, we have, in Saline, small areas 
occupied by crystalline rocks. One of the principal protrusions of granite 
in this county is in Township 2 south, Range 14 west. Some of this 
granite is quite porphyritic, the felspar crystals standing out in prominent 
relief on the weathered surface. Some of this granite has a graphic 
appearance, and there are occasionally disseminated through it crystals of 
hornblende and {schorlamite !) Some of this rock looks very much like 
zircon granite. 
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Several millstones have been quarried out of the above-named granite ; 
the largest sized eell for $70 or ?80. 

The granite range beara northwest and southeast, and is about one mile 
across from north to south, and nearly four miles in length. It seems to 
be a continuation of that on the Fourehe, though it cannot be traced 
uninterruptedly along the surface. 

This granite soil yields forty bushels of corn to the acre. 

On the south fork of the Saline, Squire Brooks and Dr. Cox, in explor- 
ing for minerals, discovered rocks of undoubted igneous origin, of the 
nature of trap and hornblende ; as, for instance, on Section 32, Township 
1 north, Kange 17 west, with strong symptoms of metallic veins, contain- 
ing ores both of lead and copper. But the explorations were so superficial 
that only a very imperfect opinion of the productiveness of the vein can 
be formed; it lies however nearly in the line of the metallic vein run- 
ning from Pulaski to Sevier, 

The slate in the vicinity of the vein is somewhat talcose and chloritic, 
and is traversed by veins of quartz much contorted, and shows evidence 
of reversal of dip. 

The prevalent igneous rock of this region seems to be an augitic paste 
with imbedded crystals of hornblende. 

On Lindsay's branch of the south fork of the Saline, near Mrs. Kichard- 
son's, granite was found in loose fragments ; and on instituting a search 
higher up the creek, a black crystalline, overlying basaltic rock was found 
conformable with and insinuated between layers of argillaceous slate and 
a black calcareous rock difficult to distinguish externally from the basaltic 
rock itself 

On Mill creek, at "Walter Lindsay's, on Section 26, Township 1 north, 
Range 18 west, search has been made for ores in a black plumbaginous 
slate containing alum and copperas, with oozings of oxide of iron. This 
slate dips north 34°. 

On the same Section, near Lindsay's house, blue limestone, veined with 
white, crops out in the hollow and from the opposite bank ; this will be 
of great importance to the neighborhood in an economical point of view. 

Some hydrated oxide of iron, incrusted with a bright copper-colored 
film, has been found on this Section, of the same character as that found 
in the southwest comer of Montgomery County. 

Mr. Walter Lindsay has devoted considerable time to crystal-hunting, 
and has found some very beautiful green quartz crystals in Saline County, 
on the mountain fork of the Saline. 

Associated with the blue limestone of this part of Saline, there is a fine 
bed of gray limestone, with shining facets of calc spar, bearing west 20° 
south, and east 20° north. It is adjoining this gray limestone, and running 
parallel with it, that the principal body of the oxide of iron is found, which 
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is one foot thick at the surface, and widens from two to four fvot on peuc- 
tratiiig the vein. 

The bed of limestone runs south of Iron Sulphur Spring, in a course a 
little south of west. 

In the hills about this part of Saline County, gray sandstone prevails, 
traversed by veins of white quartz, and not unfrequently with drusy quartz 
between the joints and fissures of the rock. 

Mr. Walter Lindsay informed me that he had panned for gold on Mill 
creek, between the bluff' and the limestone, and obtained a small flake, 
which, however, I did not sec, as he had sent it to his son. 

The Alum fork of Saline receives its name from a conspicuous ciiff of 
alum slate, exposed fifty feet in vertical height, with a talus of forty-two 
feet at its base. 

In sheltered situations along this bluff, crystallizations of alum form 
and arc collected by the inhabitants ; hence the name of Alum Bluff, As 
the rock contains pyrites, crystallizations of copperas are also found here. 

The slate lies horizontal, or with only a moderate dip of 2° to the east. 

The Alum Bluff is situated on the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of Section S3, Township 1 north. Range 17 west. 

At the ford of the Alum fork, on the middle of Hot Spring road, 
the slate dips a little south of west, so that its bearing differs but little 
from north and south. ISTear the crossing of the Mount Ida and Upper 
Hot Spring roads, there is a prominent wall or dyke, three or four feet 
wide, of milky quartz, bearing nearly east 20° south and west 20° north, 
which must traverse the slate diagonally, since a few hundred yards to the 
east, the slate is seen dipping west in the bed of a branch, while in a 
branch beyond, the slate dips west 15° north, at an angle of 41°. 

In the next liill limestone occurs, dipping at an angle of 26° or thereby. 
The limestone is of a dark bluish color, veined with white, as is usual 
with most of the limestone in this part of Saline county, showing itself 
in many places in the cuts of the Upper Hot Spring and Little Rock 
road. 

On the head of Lost creek, in the neighborhood of Collegeville, and 
for several miles along the Camden and Little Rock road, there are con- 
siderable bodies of limonite iron ore, similar to that described in Pulaski 
County, which deserve the attention of the iron-master. 

On Section 10, Township 2 south. Range 13 west, on the property of 
Alexander McPherson, is a considerable bed of compact lignite, which 
crops out at the source of a spring, and can be traced in the banks 
all around the basin of water. Prom the lowest point on the spring 
branch, where the lignite shows itself, up to the head of the spring, there 
is a difference of level of ten feet, but I have no idea that the lignite itself 
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has anything like this thickness; it is probably only from three to five feet 
thick. 

The approximate analysis of the MePlicrson brown coal or lignite, gave 
as follows : 

Tolalile matter, . . SS.-t J Moisture, . . 19.8 

iGas, . . . 35.6 

Coke, .... 44.fl I Fixed earb-, . 3y.6 

100.0 [Ashes (stay),. . 5.0 



Analysis by distillation of the same for the oil products from 200 
grammes : 



Crude Oil, 24.3 = 12.15 

Ammoniaeal Liquid, 60..S = 25,15 

Gas and Loss, 4!.l =20.55 

200.0 100.00 

Equal to 30.25 gallons of crude oil in 2000 lbs. of coal. 

I have written at large in Chapter I of the relative values of coal oil. 

The country around this lignite locality is mostly oak, hickory, and 
pine land, with occasional exposures of ferruginous sandstone and gravel 
of quaternary or tertiary date. 



SECTION X. 

SEVIBR COUNTY, 

Both in the physical features, and geological formation, the northern 
part of this county ia similar to the soutliern part of Polk; and the 
appearance of the rocks ia very much the same as that in the Bull Moun- 
tain, and on Kellogg creek, in Pulaski. 

The Bellah mine is situated in the northern part of the county, on 
Section 21 or 22, Township 7 north, Range 32 west, four miles east of 
the western boundary of Arkansas. 

In a direction very nearly east and west, where the elate in a fissured 
condition shows signs of disruption, metallic ores can be traced imbedded 
in crevices of the same character, in almost every respect, with those 
found at the Kellogg mine, in Pulaski: namely, argentiferous galena, 
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sulplinreta and carbonates of copper, carbonates and sclphureta of zinc, 
red and brown oxides of iron, and iron pyrites. 

Some years eince, attempts were made to explore tbia vein. A ditcb 
was sunk six to ten feet deep, and nearly one bundred yards in lengtb. 
Some six sbafts of pits were dug, wbieb are now, bowever, abandoned and 
filled witb water. 

Tbe debris about tbese old diggings prove tbat tlie vein must have 
been rich in tbeae different ores, from tbe number of specimens strewed 
along the bank of tbe ditch and about the mouths of tbe sbafts. 

There is every reason to believe that this is tbe extension of the 
Kellogg vein of Pulaski County, which, appearing at intervals, but lees 
marked in its characters, runs nearly across the middle and western part 
of the State, in a course more or less from northeast to southwest, and 
gives strong confirmation to the opinion formerly expressecl, that the 
course of this vein demands a detailed geological survey; both to deter- 
mine the precise course and ramifications of the vein, and to ascertain its 
promise of productiveness. 

The argentiferous galena from this mine has been analyzed and cupelled, 
with the following results ; 

The average yield of lead, 73 per cent 

This lead cupelled, yielded in proportion S2J ounces of silver to the ton of lead. 

The qualities of argentiferous galena are very various in this vein, and 
no doubt, there are portions of the ore, that would yield a much higher 
percentage of silver. 

As there was no one at tbe mine, or in the neighborhood, vpho could 
give me any reliable information regarding tbe work tbat had been done 
in former times on this vein, I addressed a letter to Richard 'W. Bellah, 
now residing in Texas, one of the principal owners, and tbe person who 
had conducted most of the work, in order to obtain some statistics. 

lie writes, that there were three principal shafts sunk, two of which were 
thirty feet deep, tbe other seventeen feet. Tbe ore he considered to be in 
a continuous vein, increasing in thickness as far down as he went. 
Several other shafts were sunk from six to twelve feet deep, and he reports 
tbe ore to be continuous also in them. Mr. Bellah could not give the 
exact amount of ore raised ; but he is of opinion that it was five tons, 
or perhaps more. 

He states, also, tbat there were not as much of tbe green and blue car- 
bonates and sulpburets of copper, after going sixteen foot, aa appeared 
near the surface of the ground. lie sent a portion of the ore to Liverpool, 
England, to be tested, and received a statement in return to tbe efiect that 
the ore yielded 73 per cent of lead and 148 ounces of silver to the ton. 

Although Mr, Bellah had to abandon tbe mine, and move to Texas, he 
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seems to put a high value upon tbe property, as he says : "I am not wil- 
Ihig to lease the mines ; but I will sell for a reasonable priee, provided my 
brother and sister will sell at tho same time, which I have no doubt they 
will. I have put a price upon the mines, and value it altogether at $10,000. 

" There are 460 acres of land in our claim, the title of which is perfectly 
good." 

Near the Indian boundary line, and about fonr miles from the Uellah 
mine, and Bome distance beyond the Indian line, an excellent quality of 
roofing slate occurs in the Mountain fork of Little River. This slate I have 
carefully compared with the beat Vermont slate, and find that it is fully 
equal, if not superior. A similar quality of slate, and jn'obably an exten- 
sion of the same range, occurs on the Holling fork in Sevier County. This 
slate has very much the color and appearance of Welsh slate. 

Aa you proceed south in Sevier County, the elevation of the country 
gradually declines until you arrive at the confines of the Cretaceous forma- 
tion, in the vicinity of Ultima Thule; where there is an entire change in 
the soil, and the surface is either gently rolling or level. 

The country around Ultima Thule, both in Arkansas and over the line 
in the Choctaw country, is all based on limestone, or marly limestones of 
the cretaceous period; and flats, as well as extensive licks indicative of 
salt, are frequently encountered. I tested the Graham salt water, and 
found it to be a strong brine. Salt was formerly made here; but the 
works liave been abandoned, probably because no pains were talien to 
tube out the fresh and weak water ; or because the borings were not car- 
ried to a sufficiently great depth. The salt water rises through the gryphjea 
beds of the cretaceous formation, of which forty feet are exposed in the 
slope of an adjoining low ridge, on which repose red clay and gravel, thus ; 

Coarse gravel and red clay, '25 to 'iO feet, 
Cretaceous (Grjphiiia) limestone. 

The rise of the salt water appears to be in connection with some axis of 
dislocation. 

Trom the Graham salt-well we ascended an oak ridge, on the slope of 
which occur red, chocolate and greenish yellow earths, with a little fine 
gravel. Some of these earths are evidently quite calcareous. 

The growth on the ridge is mostly post-oak, and the surface very level, 
forming, in fact, a kind of table-laud, with evident symptoms of the vicinity 
of saltwater. This kind of country continues for four miles; beyond 
which we arrived suddenly at a rich, black, sticky, cretaceous soil, on the 
edge of Wiliiam Holman's plantation. 

These black lands have the same origin as all the black lands I saw 
within tbe boundaries of the cretaceous formation; having been derived 
from a fresh-water silt, deposited in lakes, ponds, and pools, that formerly 
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existed in the depreesione and hollows of the cretaceous rocks ; aa is proved 
in almost every instance hy the multitude of small fresh-water and land- 
ehella strewed almost everywhere along the borders of these lands. These 
black lands are exceedingly fertile ; but if they are located so that the 
black soil 13 washed away into low situations, laying bare the purely creta- 
ceous soil beneath, their fertility is greatly impaired, for reasons which I 
have elsewhere explained. 

A get of soils was collected for chemical analysis on "William ndman's 
land, in Section 12, Township 12, Range 32 west, and will be found 
recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nob. 366, 367, 368. 

These soils are most remarkable, on account of the large percentage of 
carbonate of lime in their composition, amounting, in the virgin soil, to 
nearly 36^ per cent ; in that of the old field, to over 66 per cent ; and in the 
subsoil, to over 79 per cent. The eft'ect of this large amount of lime is 
rapidly to exhaust the soil of its organic principles, and proportionally to 
deteriorate its fertility, unless a full supply of organic manures be put upon 
the land. It has also a parching effect, both from the rapid evaporation 
and from the strong reflection from its white surface. For further 
remarks, the reader is referred to Dr. Peter's Ecpoi-t. 

The growths on this cretaceous soil are : bois-d'are, haw, hickory, su- 
mach ; the undergrowth, scrubby swamp dogwood. On this soil twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds of cotton are raised to the acre ; thirty-five to fifty- 
six bushels of corn ; twenty bushels of wheat. In the fields of Ilolmau's 
farm fossil exogyrEe, weighing several pounds, are strewed in every 
direction over the higher grounds. 

The tract of post^oak land passed over before reading Holman's is 
four or five miles wide from north to south, and six or eight miles long 
from east to west. It has a cold and wet soil, but couM.be greatly improved 
by thorough drainage and mixing with some of the calcareous soils of the 
adjoining cretaceous formation. 

Sets of soiia were also collected from the genuine "black sand" cotton 
lands of the Red River bottom, near Lanesport, on Section 12, Fraction 
of Township 12 south, Eange 33 west, from land owned by Col. David 
Hamiter, considered part of the best cotton land on Red River, These 
soils have been analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 329, 330, 331, 332 ; they prove to be remarkably rich, 

No. 330, the soil from the old field, has been fifty years in cultivation 
without as yet exhibiting much sign of deterioration, for reasons which I 
have explained in full in the first chapter of this volume. 

No. 332 is a sample of the red cane land, containing a mixture of clay 
and sand colored by oxide of iron; and though not so loose to work, is 
hardly less fertile than No. S29, and is undoubtedly more durable. In dry 
., it is admitted to produce better crops of cotton, 
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Crops of cotton, raised from the Boyd seed, liave yielded 325 talea from 
250 acres. The average crop, however, is considered to be from 1500 to 
2500 lbs. of seed cotton to the acre ; but there is always a great loss from 
the cotton falling to the ground before it is gathered. 

These soils, no doubt, rest upon the cretaceous formation, which can be 
traced from Eocky Comfort to the very edge of the Eed Eiver bottom, 
passing there under the alluvium, but too deep to be visible anywhere in 
the bottom, so far as T have seen. 

These alluvial lands of Eed Eiver resiilt mainly from the sands and red, 
saliferous silts brought down from remote regions and partially mixed 
with debris and washings from the adjacent cretaceous formation. 

At Eoeky Comfort the rock is a kind of chalk-marl, containing nume- 
rous inocerami and spatangi. This rock can be easily cut and carved 
with edge tools into any required shape, and hardens by exposure; but 
it does not stand either fire or frost. 

There are about 100 feet of chalk-marl and marly limestone exposed 
about Eocky Comfort. 

The black lands over these cretaceous beds are fertile; but where these 
calcareous strata come fairly to the surface they are too hard, white and 
impenetrable and contain too much carbonate of lime to be productive. 
They could be made so, however, by proper tillage, drainage and admix- 
ture with the adjacent sands of the quaternary; and they will answer 
admirably as mineral manures when added to those sandy lands. 

A considerable variety of fossils occur in the marly limestone of lioeky 
Comfort; but they are mostly internal casts of Inocerami, Baeulites, 
Ammonites, and Eehinoderms. 

The bois d'arc and black haw seem to flourish everywhere, even on the 
bare cretaceous beds. The former attains a considerable size, and is used 
for making wagon-wheels ; when weli-seaeoned and firmly joined, it wears 
almost as well as iron, and acquires a polish by long use. 

After leaving Rocky Comfort in the direction of Paraclifty cretaceous 
strata are seen, at intervals, for a mile and a half. Tliese are then concealed, 
except locally, by coaree sand and gravel of the quaternary formation. 
The growth is at first oak; but before reaching the saw-mill, oak and pine 
prevail. Six or seven miles from Eocky Comfort we passed through some 
deep sand with a stunted growth of oak and pine. No solid rock is seen 
here, not even at the crossing of Little Eiver. After passing this stream 
we travelled for nearly two miles through bottom land bearing high cane 
and a variety of fine timber, amongst which were some large pine. 

About Brownstown the marly shell limestones prevail, as at Eocky 
Comfort, with occasionally some black land south and east of Brownstown. 

About Paraclifty there is a pine ridge with coarse gravel on the surface. 
This reaches 200 feet above Little River. No ledges of solid rock are 
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visible in tlio vicinity of Paraelifty. Two miles from this place is a descent 
from tlie ridge of coarse gravel on to red clay ; then sueeeeds a soil which 
looks quite calcareous, but no limestone is visible. About half way down 
the slope some iron ore makes its appearance ; but most of it is too silicious 
to be wrought with advantage in the furnace. 

About four miles from Paraelifty the marly cretaceous limestone is 
seen in a ravine partially covered with coarse gravel. 

The ridge at the forks of the "Waeliington and Centrepoint road, near 
Dr. Wilson's, is 280 feet above Little River. Within ten feet of the top 
of this ridge the white calcareous soil indicates the close proximity of 
the cretaceous formation ; covered, however, on the higher grounds with 
gravel. Rising from here 50 feet the cretaceous strata are visible about 
30 feet up tbe slope or 310 feet above Little River. 

On the waters of Sandy creek, on Section 22, Township 10 south, Range 
29 west, soft quaternary sandstone prevail, resting on dark sandy shales 
and argillaceous shales. 

The succession, in the eastern part of Sevier County, between the Cos- 
sitott and Saline, seems to be : 

First, Coaraa gravel. 

Second, Contorted sandj and dark argillaceous shales. 

Third, Cretaceous marly shales aud soft cretaceous limcst^ms. 

On a live-oak flat, on Section 22, Township 10 south, Range 29 west, is 
an old salt well which gives a strong reaction of clilorides with nitrate of 
silver. The principal constituents of this water are : 

Chloride of sodium, Bicarbonate of alkali. 

Bicarbonate of lime, Chloride of magneaiii, 

Bicarhoiiato of ma^'nesia, Trace of sulphates. 

It is said that, at one time, with thirty-two kettles, of thirty-five galloiT* 
each, twenty bushels of salt were made daily for three months; and that 
it afforded a dry, white salt. There is very little doubt but that with 
proper management and perhaps deeper boring and tubing salt could be 
made here with profit. 

Salt water also occurs on Section 18, Township 10 south. Range 28 west, 
in the flat near S. T. Britt's house. This farm is situated on the quater- 
nary sand and gravel, underlaid by red clay. On this land they produce 
about 300 lbs. of ginned cotton to the acre. 

One and a half miles beyond this farm ferruginous quaternary sand- 
stones, occasionally fluted and sometimes perforated with cylindrical tubes, 
lie scattered on the surface in the pine woods, mixed with some ferruginous 
conglomerate. This formation prevails to the Hempstead line. 
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SECTION XL 



HEMPSTEAD COUNTY. 



This county is based mostly ou the Cretaceous Formation, which ia 
indeed here better exposed and developed than in any county in the State, 
It is covered up locally, however, by the sands and red clays of the 
quaternary formation. Entering this county from Greenville the black 
lands commence two or three miles southeast from that place, and a mile 
and a half or two miles from Dr. Amos Walker's farm. 

This farm is based on the esogyra marls of the cretaceous formation. 
In the hollows we find, locally, black soil with the usual land and fresh- 
water shells. All the material exposed on this farm is of a marly cha- 
racter, replete not only with the ahovenamed fossil, hut with Baculites, 
Ostrea, small Inocerami, and PectenquincLue costata. Twenty feet above 
the shell marl at Amos "Walker's these cretaceous marls are covered with 
a few feet of red clay and gravel. 

At Ned Johnson's old farm, the marly limestones of the cretaceous 
formation are finely exposed, filled with a variety of cretaceous fossils, 
The face of the country here is like that of the chalk downs of England. 
As usual, the hois d'arc is the cliaracteriatic growth. 

"Where the country is level the black soil prevails ; hut where the coun- 
fiy rises into rolling ridges this soil is washed down into the low situations, 
greatly impairing the fertility of the land. 

An extensive belt of the Exogyra beds of the cretaceoua formation ex- 
tends a few miles north of Washington, in the vicinity of the Burt & Smith 
settlement, and running towards the high ridge south of Marlbrook, and 
west towards Columbus. This is the locality where most of the fossil 
hones were found in Arkansas in the early settlement of the country. 
They were almost universally ploughed up in the fields on the highest part 
of the ridge, and generally where the fossil Exogyra and Ostrea were most 
abundant; they consisted mostly of detached bones of vertebral columns 
of fishes of the shark family, and Saurians allied to the Zeuglodon. 

Several years since Dr. Koch travelled in that country and collected all 
the bones he could find on the plantations. He also got permission to 
plough the fields in search of more ; hut I believe, from what I could learn, 
without much success. He managed, however, to cany away all the bones 
that were then in the country, and made arrangements that those which 
might be found hereafter should be boxed up and sent to him. This col- 
lection was unfortunately taken by him to Berlin, so that the comparative 
anatomists of this country had no opportunity of examining them. Some 
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of these bones belong to a huge Saurian, Dr. Leidy, of Philadelphia, 
succeeded afterwards in obtaining some imperfect specimens of vertebras, 
apparently of the same Saurian, which he was requested to examine and 
report on. lie characterized them, as well as circumstances would permit, 
under the name of Brimo-saurus. (See Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phi!., 1854.) 
We succeeded in procuring a few imperfect bones, but none sufficiently 
well-marked to serve for description. 

Here, as elsewhere on the high, rolling ridges, the cretaceous soils have 
too large a proportion of carbonate of lime to be very fertile, unless under 
a judicious system of tillage, drainage, and admixture of sand and manure. 
A set of soils was collected for chemical analysis from Section 7, Town- 
ship 11 south, Range 25 weet, from the farm of Dr. Smith, near the old 
military road leading by Justus's mills. These soils have been analyzed 
and will be found recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 826, 327, 328. 
The analysis of this set of soils is very instructive, showing how rapidly 
the relative proportion of carbonate of lime increases in the soil by culti- 
vation and washing. In the virgin soil, No. 326, the carbonate of lime 
amounts to only 2.415 ; but the soil from the old field, No, 327, contains 
35.400; and in the subsoil, No, 828, the carbonate of lime amounts to 
50.240. 

Immediately south of the Cretaceous formation, in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, there appears to be a Tertiary clay, which has been struck in a 
well sunk on the northern confines of the town. This is in turn com- 
pletely covered up by a loose sand, probably of Quaternary date, and 
almost white. Some of this was collected for analysis, from General S. D. 
Royston's yard, near his office in town. This has been analyzed, and will 
be found recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, No. 337 ; where it will be seen 
that the sand and insoluble silicates amount to 97.295 per cent. Still, as 
Dr. Peter remarks, there are enough of the elements of vegetable food to 
afford a growth by no means scanty. 

Several mineral springs and well-waters were tested : namely. Judge 
Hubbard's spring, on Section 13, Township 10 south. Range 23 west, two 
to three miles north of Prairie D'Anne. This water was found to be a 
weak saline chalybeate, containing 

Bicarbonate of iron, A trace of chloride of raagnesia, 

CUWide of sodium, A small quantity of sulphate of soda and magnesia,. 

Its medical properties will be slightly tonic and aperient. 
A water from the well on Lowry's lot, on the north edge of the town of 
Washington, was also tested ; and the constituents found to he 

Proloside of iron, partlj held in Traces of sulphate of soda and magnesia, 

solution by carbonic acid, and Bicarbonate of lime, 

partly by an organic acid, Bicarbonate of magnesia, 

Chloride of sodium, Carbonate of alkali. 
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The medical effects of this water will be tonic and alightly alterative, 
and it is a corrector of acidity. 

A qualitative examination was also made of a mineral water from a well 
on J, D. Morrisett's plantation, situated on Section 25, Township 10 south, 
IJange 25 west. This water is strongly impregnated with the sulphate of 
magnesia, which is its characteristic ingredient, along with some 



This water is very similar to the celebrated Ilarrodsburg water in Ken- 
tucky. Its effects will be chiefly laxative, and at the same time corrective 
of acid reactions in the system. 

E. Merrick's water, about three miles a little west of south of "Washing- 
ton, was also tested. It rises in a spring out of the sandy lands, and its 
constituents are 



Its medical eflccts will therefore be very feeble. 

A few Artesian wells have been bored in Ilcnipstead county. One at 
, William Craven's, not far from the edge of Prairie D'Anne, was sunk 
four hundred feet, and a strong mineral water when struck rose and now 
flows off two feet above the surface of the ground. 

McFadden sunk a well four hundred and fiity feet deep, two miles 
west of Washington ; but obtained no water. 

An Artesian well was also sunk two hundred and seventy-six feet deep, 
on the farm of A. Ilannegan, Section 25, Township 12 south, Range 25 
west. This water I had an opportunity of testing, and found it to contain, 
as its principal constituents, 

Chloride of sodium, Sulphate of niagiipsin, 

CurboLiate of soda, Traces of carljonate of lime and magnesia, 

Sulphate of eoda, Trace of free sulphuretted hjdrogen. 

The Marlbrook farm is situated on the cretaceous strata; but Judge 
Cross has bis residence in the pine woods adjoining, where the cretaceous 
strata are covered by a loose sand, as at Washington. 

The geological section on this farm seems to be, 

White Band, Hard calcareous concretions and bands, 

Gray sand based on red clay, often witb with olive-gray sand and dark marly 

gravel, some of it water-ivorn and clays in two to three alternating beds, 

some angular, Grayish-brown sandy marl, 

Olive-gray mocly sand, Light-gray or nearly white ccotaceoua marl. 
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Passing south of Washington, after leaving tho sand, we come down 
upon a dark stifl" tenacious soil, based on the blue marly clays of the 
tertiary period, in which some good iron ore is disseminated. 

Three to four miles north of Spring Hill we again reach the sand- 
stone and sand which form pine ridges in the vicinity of Major Prior's. 
In the bed of Caney creek, however, there is a calcareous rock which the 
Mnjor has used for building purposes. This rock probably underlies the 
black calcareous soils previously spoken of. 

Half a mile from Major Prior's lignite has been struck at Colonel Fin- 
ley's, twenty-two feet under the surface. In digging the well Colonel 
Finley went through orange-sand and gravel two or three fuet; reddish 
sand fifteen or twenty feet ; white pipe-clay two or three feet ; and lignite 
three or four feet. 

In the orange-sand large masses of silicified wood are found, which 
show the structure of the wood distinctly. 

lu a cut in the road near Spring Hill the following section was obtained : 



White sand and gravel, one or three feet, Ash-co1ored, tenacious, marlj clay, witli 

Orange sanJ and coarse gravel with sili- eegregatione of good brown otiire, tivo 

ciGed wood, ten or twelve feet, to four feet, 

Yellow and ash-colored aandj loam, Sf- White pipe-claj, two or three feet, 

teen to twenty feet, Lignite, three to four feet. 

On the high grounds at the Walnut Hills are sandy pine lands resting 
on red and ash-eolored clays. Along Eed River in this county the 
alluvial lands ai-e generally sandy loams, much of the same character as 
those on the Lost Prairie in Sevier county except that they are somewhat 
more argillaceous. 

The celebrated Red River Raft commences twenty or thirty miles below 
"VVahmt Hills. Shreve cut a channel a hundred miles long entirely 
through this raft; but the first high water blocked it up for thirteen miles. 
A company is now forming to open it again and keep it open by a toll of 
fifty cents on each bale of cotton. 

One and a half miles from Spring Hill ferruginous sandstone occurs in 
numerous loose blocks partially imbedded in a red clay, as seen in the cut 
of the road for about twenty feet ; higher up in the pine ridge, ferruginous 
conglomerate is also seen. 

Xo shell beds were found in connection with any of the partial sections 
exposed in the vicinity of Spring Ilill. This seems to be the limit of any 
surface indications of the cretaceous formation in Hempstead County. 

There is a fine spring at Major Prior's which has a temperature of 60-J°, 
the air being at the same time 75°. 

Large quantities of silicious iron ore occur four miles from Dulaj's ferry, 
associated with ferruginous and fluted sandstones. 
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The Red River bottom, from ten to fourteen miles wide, extends from 
Dulay's ferry to McKinney'e creek. On the southwest side of this creek 
there are brolcen pine ridges, like those in the southeni part of Hempstead, 
between Spring Hili and Red River bottom, but rather more broken. 
These extend to the Sulphur fork. 

The Red River alluvium, between Fulton and McKinney'a creek, ia 
mostly black sand land. 

The materials exposed in the cuts of the road descending from the pine 
ridges to the Red River bottom are : 

White and gray sand, 

Orange sand. 

Ferruginous sand, sandstone conglomerate, and siticious iron ore, 

White ailieious pipe-daj. 

The whole descent to the bottom is from a hundred to a hundred and 
thirty feet. 

Ascending from the Red River bottom to the Lewisville road both the 
clay and sand are very red; some of it, if washed, might answer for 
a paint. The subsoil under the pine ridge ia also very red; but three 
miles on the road, where the ferruginous sand makes its appearance, the 
subsoil is of a light-ash color in the hollows, though still somewhat red 
under the soil of the ridges. This continues to be the case for five or six 
miles. 

There are about seventy or eighty acres northwest of Lewiaville, in 
Township 15 south. Range 24 west, very much like the land at Smith's 
south of Washington. 

In sinking wells at Morgan Cryer's a pipe-clay is reached which seems 
to run north and south in a narrow streak. No lignite has yet been found 
here. 

On Boyd's farm, on a high point of land, a ferruginous sand and con- 
glomerate are again visible. 

The alluvial lands constituting the Long prairie, on Red River bottom, 
are said to be ten miles long from north to south, but only about one mile 
from east to west wide upon an average. West of these are stifi'red cane 
lands ; east of them are the Hog-wallow marshes, subject to overflow. 
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SECTION XII. 



CLAKK COUNTY. 



A considerable proportion of tlie northern part of this county, that ia, 
in Range 6, is based on tertiaiy limestone. 

One mile south of west of Rockport this is a compact shell-limestone, 
lying almost in immediate contact with either qnartzite, kieselschiefer, or 
novaeulite slate. At one point the novaculite can be seen immediately 
underlying the limestone, un conformably. 

The country on the west side of the Ouachita, along the military road 
leading from Rockport to Dr. Physic's, is very much like that near Little 
Rock in Pulaski County. Debris of grave! of different kiiftis, weighing 
from a few ounces to ten or twenty pounds, are strewed over the surface, 
and probably rest on elate and novaeulite. The only place where the 
slate was seen to crop out was about one mile north of Dr. Physic's. 

In the vicinity of Arkadelphia the cretaceous strata make their appear- 
ance and underlie all the black lands south and west of that place, 

J. D. Allen's limekiln, one and a quarter miles from Arkadelphia, on 
Section 8, Township T south, Range 19 west, on Mill creek, is built on 
the cretaceous limestone. The upper layers, for three feet, are thin-bedded 
limestones alternating with an ash-colored soft marly rock. The lower 
part, about twelve feet iu thickness, is a more solid limestone, from which 
the lime is burnt. 

This range of cretaceous rocks can be traced about three miles in a 
southwest course, and one mile to the Ouachita. Here we found the 
Exogyra costata and the internal casts of a few other cretaceous forms. 

On rising above the level of these cretaceous rocks they are found to 
be covered by red clay and some large rounded gravel. 

Mr, Boseman's farm, on Section 28, Township 7 south, Range 20 west, 
ia based almost entirely on cretaceous rocka, the upper beds being a marly 
limestone with the usual cretaceous fossils, overlaid, as above stated, by 
red clay and gravel. 

Forty to fifty feet lower down, on Decepter creek, are more solid varie- 
ties of cretaceous limestone, some layers of which are complete agglutina- 
tions of marine shells. There are at least sixty feet of cretaceous and 
marly limestones exposed at Col. Boseman's, the upper beds characterized, 
as usual, by the Exogyra costata. The upper layers, as has been said, are 
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usually covered with red clay; but near the centre of one of Mr. Bosemaii'a 
fields there is a light silicioua marl full of fresh-water and land sheila, 
mostly univalves such as are usually found on the margin of the black 
lands. This deposit seems to be unconformable with the cretaceous rocks, 
and to have been washed down the slope. 

Where the soil of this farm is unmixed with red clay, sand, or silieious 
marl above, it does not produce nearly as well as when it has an admix- 
ture of these other earths, for reasons which I have fully explained else- 
where. 

The marls and marly limestones, though too calcareous in themselves, 
would make good mineral manures for both loose sandy soils and stiff clay 
lands. 

Samples of the genuine cretaceous soil were collected in sets on Col. 
Eoseman's farm. They have been analyzed and recorded in Dr. Peter's 
Report, Nos. 343 and 344. They do not exhibit so great an excess of car- 
bonate of lime as many other cretaceous soils ; that numbered 334 eon- 
tains the largest percentage, viz. 35.950 ; but the virgin soil does not rise 
above 8.75. 

A soil was collected on Buckner's farm, of the genuine black, sticky 
wax land, in Section 19, Township 8 south, Range 19 west, and will be 
found recorded in Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 341, 842. 

Several Artesian wells have been sunk in the black lands in this county. 
Wbere Evans went down two hundred and eight feet, forty feet consisted 
of black earth ; in fact the whole distance, with the exception of one foot, 
was of the same nature. The one foot was solid rock, in which water was 
struck, which soon rose to the surface and now runs over a little all the 
time. The water is impregnated with salts and sulphur. 

Mra. Anderson bored one hundred feet on Section 13, Township 8 
south, Range 19 west. Water was obtained, but it only rose to within 
twenty feet of the surface. 

Mr. Adams bored one hundred and ninety-two feet, all of the way through 
black earth, except the last six inches through rock, when water came 
up. This water liaa a sulphurous smell, but does not taste much of 
mineral impregnations. The extraordinary amount of black earth passed 
through in this boring is worthy of note, as indicating the immense 
amount of lacustrine silt deposited in the hollows and depressions of the 
cretaceous formation. The soil is said to be fully as rich at the bottom as 
it is at the top. The farms situated om these black soils are, as might be 
expected, very productive. 

In the rich woods of Clark, on Section 19, Township 8 south, Range 19 
west, the soil produces fifty bushels of corn to the acre, and about twenty 
bushels of wheat. 
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The section of the cretaceous foi'inatioo, as far as it could be seen at 
Col. Boseiiian'e, was aa foUowe : 

Exogjra bed, 13 ftct. 

Esogyra and Spatangua l)cds, 15 " 

Crenulated oyster bed, 8 tn 10 '■ 

"Water is obtained at Col. Boseman's at forty feet, in a red clay and 
gravel, being held up by the impervious cretaceous layers below. 

Tlic materials which foi-raed the dark-gray marly beds, lying in low 
situations around the Boscman farm, have no doubt been derived from 
the debria of the millstone grit. 

The high grounds lying between the cretaceous formation of the Bose- 
man farm and the country of the black rich wooda, is occupied by red clay 
and gravel, and occasionally aaud and gravel, until the post-oak landa are 
reached, bordering on these woods. 

The cretaceous formation in this part of Clark County is carved into 
rounded hills with sloping sides more or less abrupt. 

Three miles southwest of Col. Boseman's both the Exogyra and the 
Oyster beda are exposed, lying about forty feet apart. They are seen also 
in various places along Little Decepier creek ; the matrix here being of a 
lighter color than usual. 

At the Limekiln, five miles from Okalona, cretaceous limestone is 
found and burnt to lime for neighborhood use. Here the rock is very 
solid and full of imbedded sheila, echinoderms and corals. 

The cretaceous strata show themselves also in other places between 
the limekiln and William Ross's. 

Mr, Ross's dwelling, situated on the highest ground, stands upon sand, 
gravel and red and gray clay ; but along the lower slopes and in the culti- 
vated fields the cretaceous formation exists. There are often found here 
the land and fresh-water sheila which border on the black lacustrine soils. 

The section exposed in sinking Mr. Ross's cistern was 

Sand, gravel, Ij feet. 

Bine cistern clay, about lU " 

Red clay and gravel, about 10 ■' 

Cretaceons marl, 
Shell and oyster beds, 
Cretaceous clay. 

An Artesian well at Mr. Cargill's, on the bill near Okalona, was bored 
through the following strata : 
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Soil and siibbcil 5 feet. 

Gray or ash Lolortd marly 1 i csIoiig containing black fosall Tur- 
cil tea Obtrea aid othac slelb This is the so-ealled "Blue- 
rock wh th fre^ails ilorg i early the whole depth of the 
bor ng 303 feet. 

"Water wf olttaiuod at three hundred feet, in a hard cellular sand-rock, 
which however Boon gi\e wa\ ind caved in. Then Mr. Cargill under- 
took to buiid a liige cistern, thirty-eight feet deep, which promises better 



SECTION XIII. 



Tlie northern part of this county is composed of tolerably high ranges 
of sandstones, and shales of the millstone grit, which extend as far south 
as the site of the cotton factory. South of this the Little Missouri mean- 
ders through the cretaceous formation. 

In the first chapter, I already deecribed the small volcanic tract south 
of Murfreesboro, and have only a few remarks to add here. Judge "Wiiite 
has sunk a shaft twenty-one feet through the porphyritic rock, and exposed 
here and there small particles of titaniferous iron. 

The needle is strongly deflected over the shaft, which is about eight feet 
in diameter. Ko other inetallic ore has been discovered in the vein, 
except some small particles of lead ore found in the rubbish near the 
shaft. This shaft presents appearances not unfavorable to mining opera- 
tions ; still, no regular vein seems to have been struck in the depth reached. 
The openings where the ore has been found are some three to five inches 
wide, and mostly filled with greenish-brown wacke, — the result of the 
decomposition of the adjacent rock. 

At the Plaster Bluff, on the Little Missouri, on Sections 29 and 30. 
Township 8 south, Range 25 west, are valuable beds of gypsum, as exhi- 
bited by the following section : 

Slope, with ferruginous conglomerate and limonite iron ore, . . 20 feet. 

Plaster stone, either fibrous, or crystallized into selenlte, . 15 inches to lii " 

Limestone, . . . G " 

Ash-eolored marl, .......... Gl " 

Red clays and green earths, . . . . 2 to 4 " 

Soft, white sandstone, 8 " 

Red clay, estending nearly to the foot of llie bluff, . . . TO " 

White sand, where the cattle lick, 10 to IS " 
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This plaster-bed must become of some practical importance, from the 
fine qualitj' of the plaster-stone that may be obtained here, and from the 
associate limestone, both highly useful to the agriculturist as mineral 
fertilizers. 

At the so-called Alum cave, the slates of the millstone grit are contorted 
in a moat remarkable manner, forming one anticlinal and one synclinal in 
a very short space. Alum is scarce and difficult to obtain here, on account 
of the abrupt nature of the bank, and there being little or no shelter to 
protect any saline matters from being washed away. 

General Eoyston's chalybeate spring was tested at the fouutaiu-liead, 
and the principal constituents ascertained to be 

Bicarbonate of tfae protoxide of iron, 
Sulphate of soda (Glauber s^lts), 
Trace of carbonate of alkali? 

The water rises from under a conglomerate that rests unconformably 
upon the sandstones of the millstone grit, — the conglomerate being proba- 
bly of quaternary date. This spring is situated on the east half of the 
southwest quarter of Seetiou 33, Township 7 south, Range 25 west. It is 
a saline chalybeate, and possesses good medicinal properties. 

Two to three miles southwest of the factory, on the Little Missouri 
Eiver, the cretaceous limestone is seen to extend some distance up the 
Muddy fork of that stream. The factory was established by the enterprise 
of Henry Merrill, three and a half miles noith of Murfreeshoro, for the 
sake of the last good water-power on the Little Missouri River, before the 
waters of that stream leave the disturbed strata of the millstone grit, and 
enter the more level tracts and superior soils south of this water barrier ; 
relying, however, for support upon the rich plantations south of Murfrees- 
horo. And truly, that gentleman deaervoa a great deal of credit for what 
he has already done to advance the interests of this portion of the State. 

The cretaceous limestone does not extend much north of Section 4, 
Township 8 south, Range 26 west, but prevails more along the Muddy 
fork, where the best agricultural lands are situated. 

I examined Holcomb's lead prospect, on Section 7, Township 8 south, 
Range 26 west, on a branch of Bacon's creek. It resulted in the discovery 
of some loose particles of lead ore, found strewed along the bed of the 
creek, and irregularly disseminated in the adjacent cretaceous limestone ; 
but no body of ore of any practical value has yet been found. Fine build- 
ing stones might be obtained from the stratum of limestone at this locality, 
in blocks ten inches thick, four to six feot long, by three to four feet wide. 

Higher up the creek, the rock is more irregular on the surface, and 
weathers cellular and rough. 
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"We collected a virgin soil from Section 5, Township 8 south, Range 2(> 
west, over the sohd cretaceous hmcstone and marl ; also soils from an old 
field, thirty to forty yeara in cultivation, from Da^'id Holconib's farm, on 
Section 4, Township 8 south, Hange 26 west, only a few hundred yards 
from the virgin soil. The principal growth is white-oak. These soils 
have been analj-zed, and will be found recorded in Dr. Petor'ri Report, 
Koa. 372, 373, 374. 

On Bacon's creek, on Section 4, Township 8 south. Range 26 west, a fine 
ash-colored and red gypseous marl, with crystals of selenite, was noticed. 
Ascending the hill towards the lignite bluff, over the gypseous marl, some 
fifty or sixty feet of solid cretaceous limestone are ob9er\'able. 

At the lignite bluff on Bacon's creek, on the northwest quarter of Sec- 
tion 8, Township 8 south. Range 26 west, the lignite bed lies at the base 
of the bluff, and dips under the bed of the stream. The following is a 
section of this bluff: 

Red grave! bed, 5 feet. 

White stratum, running into pink, 6 inches to 1 foot, 

Piiilr, calcareous stratuin, hard roeli above, earthj bene:ith, . . -l to 5 feet. 

White sandy, calcareoQS, and marly stvtituiii, . . . . 6 to 8 " 

Lignite, partly earthy and partly of good quality, . . . .^ to 4 " 

This is very much like part of the section under the gypsum, at the 
gypaum bluff, on the Little Missouri. 

After crossing the Antoine, the countiy is mostly pine and oak gravelly 
flats ; but oft' to the south, behind Kelley's house, on Section 30, Township 
8 south, Range 23 west, the Exogyra marl bed is well exposed, heavy aiid 
thick, in a ridge. This ridge bears north of east and south of west. This 
marl is a buff-colored earth, with fragmeuts of Exogyra and other fossil 
shells disseminated. The following is the analysis. The lime and phos- 
phoric acid will necessarily vary in their proportions, depending upon the 
amount of shells in the earth to be analyzed. In the portion selected for 
this analysis the earth predominated. 

J[oisture, 6.20 

Insoluble silica and Eilioic acid, 62.60 

Peroxide of iron, 5.20 

Carbonate of lime, 22.40 



Chlorine, 0.03 

Phosphoric acid, O.Oft 

AlhalicE, mostly soda, 0.04 

Organic matter and loss, 1.11 

100.00 
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After crossing Saline creek, according to tlio acttlera, tlie cretaceous 
marls and limestones are found on the higher gi-ound. 

About ten miles north of Kelley's the elate formation commences ; and 
the boundary between the slate and sandstone formations is jast below 
Merrill's cotton factory. 

The bard shell limestone of the cretaceous formation shows itself fre- 
quently in the vicinity of Murireesboro ; bat it ie mostly covered by a 
quaternary gravel, — this gravel, in some places, being cemented into a 
ferruginous conglomerate. Tliere is also a cretaceous limestone at Judge 
White's, on the north side of Prairie creek, bearing south of west. This 
limestone was struck in digging a well, and extends two or three miles, 
being then succeeded by the sandstone and slate. 'So limestone was 
observed from the mouth of Prairie creek, on the Little Missouri, to the 
extreme southeastern limit of this county. 

The sandstone and conglomerate at the Simpson Spring were next 
examined. At one place, the sandstone is burst open and laid on each 
side of the rent, at an angle of 46° to 48°. In the bill above there is an 
extensive formation of coarse ferruginous conglomerate, but not of the 
age of the true millstone grit conglomerate. It is formed by the recement- 
ing of the water-worn pebbles formed at the time of the upheaval of the 
sandstone and slate, which was subsequent to the deposition of the mill- 
stone grit. This tilted sandstone is about fifty feet below the top of the 
adjacent cliff of ferruginous conglomerate. The angle of dip is 64° to 
the south ; the strike line being west 10° south, north 10° east. The fer- 
ruginous conglomerate rests un conformably on the tilted sandstone of the 
millstone grit, or overlying red shales. About one quarter of a mile further 
south, down a ravine towards the Little Missouri, the sandstone has been 
broken and tossed into the greatest confusion along a line nearly north- 
west and southeast, in the same course as the eruption of the porphyritic 
greenstone below Judge "White's. Here there has no doubt been an effbii; 
of the igneous rock to reach the surface ; but it lias only rent, and tilted, 
and broken up the superincumbent sandstone. Some rusty, irregularly 
fractured shale, alternates with the sandstone : one bed measured ten and 
a half fe-*' :''_"osb the tilted edges. The strike line seems, in some places, 
to be twiiired round towards the northwest. The sandstone extends, in this 
disturbed, tilted, and confused condition, down to the Little Missouri, at 
least one quarter of a mile. Everything here denotes violent internal con- 
vulsion. 

Higher up this ravine, towards the head of Simpson's Spring, there is 
an oozing of bituminous matter amongst the conglomerate ; but it is not 
enough to be of much value. Under the conglomei-ate there is a white, 
sandy clay. 

The Simpson Spring is good water, having no mineral taste about it. 
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The red lands of Pike are towards the head of the Antoine, in Township 
6 south, Range 24 west, about the county line, and north of Bear creek 
Mountain, extending west to tLe Little Missouri, Muddy Eiver, and the 
Saline, in Polk County. 

The level was measured from the Little Missouri River, at the mouth of 
Prairie creek, to the top of the sandstone, or ratlier Chimney Rock, on Sec- 
tion 29, Township S south, Range 25 west, and the height asceilained to 
he eighty-five feet. The sandstone lies in such a state of confusion that it 
is difiicult to tell which way it dips ; and the Chimney Rock, which looks 
like trachyte and felspathic lava, is in the midst, — sandstone flanking it on 
the south and a little on the north. 

The next hill measured is a few hundred yards northeast of tRe preced- 
ing, and is 105 feet above the Little Missouii. It is coniposcd of black, 
rusty basalt, fracturing into irregularly rounded and cuhoidal masses, vrith 
some small glistening scales of mica on the weather surface. This hill is 
on Section 21, Township 8 south, Range 25 west. 

Another hili to the northeast, found to he of the same height, is com- 
posed of trachyte, and hard, glistening, metamorphic sandstone. 



SECTION XIV. 

OUACHITA COUNTY. 

Kear the boundaries of this and Columbia County, gray and orange 
sand prevail, alternated in places with red clay. This can be well seen near 
Smackovert creek. The surface is rolling, growth of timber mostly beech 
and oak, with some pine. At Widow Bell's, the gray sand is underlaid 
by red sand and clay. 

By a very inefficient mode of cultivation in this region, only eight to 
ten bushels of corn, and about the same of wheat, have been raised to the 
acre. By proper tillage, and mixing the beds of sand and :'„, the crop 
might be at least doubled. 

A set of soils was collected from the Spanish mulberry lands in this 
part of Ouachita County. Locality, the orchard of T. C. Meredith, ten or 
more years in cultivation. On this land they raise one bale of cotton to 
three acres. R is considered, however, the best upland soil on the farm. 

This farm is watered by Cypress creek, and is situated sixteen miles 
southwest of Camden. 

A sample was also collected of the so-called " Ironshot" land, from 
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Frank Cross's farm, where considerable silicious iron ore exists, with a 
-great deal of ironstone and gravel. 

This red " Iroiishot" land produces from 800 to 1000 pounds of cotton to 
the acre. The sample collected, though close to the surface, may be con- 
sidered more of the character of a subsoil than of the nature of those 
usually obtained from the surface of a cultivated field. 

Beyond Cross's this " Ironshot" land is covered by loose white sand. 

The gray eandy land, with a prevalence of black walnut timber, is con- 
sidered to produce best in this country, except in rainy seasons, when the 
red lands will yield double as much. On an average, the gray sandy 
lands produce from 500 to 800 pounds of cotton to the aero. 

No limestones or marls are known in this part of Ouachita County. 

Six miles from Camden we find the following succession : 

Gray sand, 

Orange-colored sand and tlaj, 

Ash-colored sand and clay. 

Both the gray and orange sand are occasionally indurated into fermgi- 
nous sandstone; and, at diiFerent localities, all the intermediate stages 
were seen. 

Four miles from Camden the underlying ash-colored sand and clay 
appear from 30 to 35 feet above Two-bayou bottom. The top of the red 
sand and clay in sight of Camden is 110 feet above the level of Two-bayou. 

The lignite, at the drift of the Camden coal mine, on Section 12, Town- 
ship 12 south, Range 18 west, is 50 feet above high water of Ouachita 
Kver. The lignite is seen at the mouth 6^ feet thick ; but at least 6 inches 
lie below the surface, making 6 feet in ail. The following is a section : 

Saod and femiginons saiidstoni;, 20 to 30 feet. 

Asli colored claj, 6 to 7 '' 

Pipe-claj, wilh segregations of limonito ore, . . . ' Imt Tii " 
Light.gray sandy clay, somewhat ferruginous, . . . . ) 

This lignite has a rather rhomboidal cleavage ; can be cut with a knife ; 
and receives a good polish, which gives it a much blacker appearance. It 
is solid, heavy, compact, of a bluish-brown color, disintegrating, however, 
by exposure to the atmosphere. The following is an approximate analysis 
of this lignite : 

Dried at 260°. ( Moisture, . . . 32,00 

Volatile matler, .... B0.5 1 Volatile gas, . . 28.50 

f Fixed carbon, . . 34.50 



Coke, 

100.0 100.00 
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White eaud, below the lignite, shows itaelf in the hills adjacent to tba 
Ouachita, for some five miles above Col, Nolan's, rising sometimes fifty 
feet above higli water, somewhat conformably with the carve or outline of 
the liill. There has evidently been eouaiderable disturbance of the strata 
to throw up these swelling and dome-shaped hills, which are from 100 to 
200 feet in height. 

This is probably the same bed of coal which sinks under the bed of the 
Ouachita above the mouth of the Little Missouri. 

The lignite* is not everywhere as thick as at the Camden Coal Company 
opening. It averages, as far as has been ascertained, from three feet to six 
feet two inches. It is overlaid by a ligbt-colored, almost white elaystone 
01- shale, that runs into a brown or gray clay as it approaches the coal. 
The immediate underlying layer is a dark-brownish shale, with vegetable 
remains, but ill-defined, running downwards into a white tenacious clay, 
with segregations of good Hmouite iron ore. The following is an analysis 
of this limouite : 

Water, iM 

In a ohible silicates, 27.38 

Peroside of iron, S1.88 

Alamina, 3.90 

Sulphate of iime, 4.i,0 

Sulphate of magnesia, OKI 

Carbonate of alkalies, 2.25 

Sul^ihur, 3.90 

Loss, 0.H8 

lOU.OO 

This ore contains too much sulphur to produce good iron. 
The material under this limonite iron ore, seems to be a very fine llglit- 
gray, silicioua clay. 

* This lignite was distilled in a small iron crneible, to which a glass receiver was attached 
ftnd kept cool with water. The first product that cnroe over wos gas having a feeble odor of 
sulphurous aeid and burning with a tolerably bright flame. The gas was soon accompanied by 
ammoniacal water, a yellowish oil, and a waxy product, — the latter rising into the exit pipe of 
the glass receiver whenever the fire waa a Utile too strong, which proves it to be very volatile ; 
but when eondenaed, it has Ite consistency of lard and the color of beeswax. The last products 
which came OTer were lubricating oil and paralHne. Statement ; 

3700 grains of lignite gave : 

Coke, 1.100=in percent,, 3T.83 

Watery solution, containing sulphurous acid, organic 1 io^d oi <j2 

acids and ar '- 



Crude oil, 4J0 12.16 

Gas aud losa, 580 15.(;9 

3700 100.00 

From this analysis 2000 pouniis of lignite would yield 35.40 gallons of crude oil. 
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Occasionally small segregationa are found in the lignite, approaching 
amber and retin-asphaltum ; in fact, much of the coal has a retin- 
aaphaltum aspect. 

The Camden Coal Mining Company have upwards of 2900 acres ; and 
the Union Coal Company, 200 acres north of the Camden coah The 
latter are now erecting an oil manufactory for the distillation of the oi! 
from the lignite. According to the report of a chemist in New Orleans, 
who tested this coal, the most oil obtained was twenty-nine gallons ; but 
Mr. Brittan, the superintendent, thinks it will not average more than 
twenty gallons to the ton. The upper part, underneath the ehaly layers 
on the very top, is the richest in oil. 

It is expected that, on account of its disintegrating property, there will 
be little expense in preparing it for the retort ; and, on account of the 
large percentage of paraffine and benzole, it will pay as well as the Cannel 
coal, which yields a large percentage of oil. This, however, remains to be 
proved by future practical operations. 

We collected a sample of virgin Ouachita bottom land, from Section 30, 
Township 12 south, Range 18 west; growth white-oak, water-oak, large 
pines, beech, hickory, dogwood, and ash; undergrowth, cane, and yellow 
bass-wood. This soil was analyzed, and will be found recorded in Dr. 
Peter's Report, Ho. 378. 

This land is best for cotton, producing one hale to the acre. There are 
forty to fifty bushels of corn raised to the acre. Col. T. J, Nolan's farm, 
from which this soil was taken, comprises 3000 acres, of which 1000 are 
considered coal land ; that is, underlaid by the lignite, three to six feet in 
thickness. The lignite on the bed of the Ouachita, above the mouth of 
the Little Missouri, is said not to be as good as on Col. Nolan's land. 
The ore of Pike County, near Henry Davie's, is, no doubt, the same kind 
of ore seen near by, and associated with the lignite on Section 12, Town- 
ship 12 south, Range 18 west, on the ridge, one and a half to two miles 
from Col. Nolan's house. 

The red lands in Ouachita County are on Dr. Burford's, Mr. Carr's, and 
"Widow Oreille's places, in the vicinity of the Union Church; at the Foster 
post-office, six miles from Camden ; also at Smith and Hawkins's place, three 
to three and a half miles west of Camden, on the Washington road. The 
red land at Smith and Hawkins's place, resembles that at the Foster post- 
office ; but the latter is the best producing laud of the kind to be found 
in the county. 

Portions of the ferruginous sandstone and conglomerate, found abun- 
dantly around Camden, and in the Ouachita hills near the lignite mines, 
afford tolerable iron ; though that in the sand is generally too silicious ; in 
the clay it is generally good, 
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At John "Work's, three miles west of Camden, in digging a well, they 
passed through the following section : 

Sut&cc sand, 

Tenacious, sticky claj ?. feet. 

SoRer yellow clay, 3 " 

Black, alum enrth, solid, and eutling like putty, . . , , 15 io 20 feet. 

The following are the principal constituents of John AYork's alum 
spring : 

Acid sulphate of alumitia (and perhaps potash), liut the acid reaction of the water rather 

indicates the more feeble base, alumina. 
A sulphate of the protoxide of iron. 
Traces of sulphate of magnesia and lime. 

The medical properties are astringent. This water should be used with 
great caution. 

Camden is situated on the orange-colored sand, underlying red clay. 
The water is not good ; there should be cisterns. The orange-colored 
sand and clay are forty to fifty feet thick in the neighborhood of Camden. 

After crossing the Ouachita River, we passed over two miles of Ouachita 
bottom land ; then over flat, pine lands of rather a wet character, to within 
a mile or two of Dr. Burford's, where the soil is more sandy. These 
lands are but little elevated above the Ouachita bottom. 

The plpe-elay lands in Dr. Rumpli's neighborhood, are in the same 
township as that on which we encamped at Dr. Burford's, being only two 
miles west. Dr. Burford lives on Section 16, Township 12 south, Range 
16 west. The soil here, runs into a light, porous mass ; and under the 
gray sand, is a red, sandy clay. 

The pipe-clay soil is usually known by the name of " The Flat," as the 
water stands on it in the spring. It needs draining, the application of 
lime, and probably of phosphoric acid. In a dry season, it will average 
1200 pounds of cotton to the acre, and will double the amount of the 
upland, sandy soil, near Dr. Burford's. In a wet season, it does not aflbrd 
a good stand of cotton, nor will it even produce good corn. 

After leaving Dr. Burford's we passed over two to three miles of flat, 
sandy soil ; but the sand is evidently superficial, and based on clay, from 
the amount of standing water seen after a heavy rain. At the causeway, 
on the northeast side of the toll-gate, we observed sandy clay with fine 
white gravel thrown up on the levee. These strata are most probably 
the same which overlie the lignite. 

At the end of the causeway, we ascended a few feet to the level pine 
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and oak lands, composed of a darker and deeper sand mixed with fine 
gravel. This ia probably the base of the orange-colored sand. 

The gravel increases the further we go northeast towards the Troeo 
post-office, and the sand becomes redder. Jrom a well on the road, a 
material of coarse gravel has been thrown out. Though the soil along the 
read ia very gravelly, there is a good farm about two miles southwest of 
Freeo. We did not see anymore good farms in this neighborhood. Near 
Freeo we observed gravel resting on red clay ; the road also was strewed 
with gravel. 

After turning off towards the Calhoun line, the country becomes level, 
and the growth ia pine and oak. Here there is not much gravel, nor is 
the sand deep. We, however, ascended to gravel about one a half miles 
from the forks of the road. 

In digging a well in the northeast part of Ouachita, near Treeo, the fol- 
lowing succession was obtained : 

Gravel, sand, and claj', 
White sand, 
Slreaks of pipe-day. 

No lignite has been found, so far as I have ascertained. The soil in the 
northeast is mostly gray and bluish-gray sand, with local gravel. 

On approaching the Calhoun line, we struck the Camden road twenty 
miles from Camden, and observed dark sand and gravel, with a growth of 
pine and oak. There are no black, cretaceous lands, in Ouachita. 

A bed of lignite dirt was seen at low water line on the south bank of 
the Ouachita, at Miller's bluff. The following is the section : 

Gray and ferruginous sandy soil, with femiginous " iroiishot" 

gravel and soft ferrugiiioua aandstone, 10 to 20 feet. 

Orange sand, ferruginous clay, and iron gravel, . . . jj to 10 " 

Ferruginous, gray, and yellow eand, witb an irregular one foot 

baud of gravel in yellow sand, 75 " 

Soft, browoislj.yellow, ferruginous sandy clay 42 " 

Lignite dirt, low water level. 

For two or three miles, the red clay shows itself almost to the top of the 
ridges on the road. 
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SECTION XT. 

LAFAYETTE COUNTY. 



1^0 limestone, either of cretaceous or tertiary date, was eoen in this 
county. The ridges and hills which lie hetween the numerous water- 
courses attain an elevation of 100 to 130 feet, and are for the roost part 
composed of 

White aod graj sand. Ferruginous aand, conglomerate and sandj iron ore, 

Orange -colored aand, White silieions pipeclay. 

These, alternating with red clay (sometimes used as paint) and with 
gravel, give character to a variety of upland soil, which will yield from 800 
to 1000 pounds of cotton per acre. 

Jfo lignite has yet been found in Lafayette County; but in the south- 
eastern parts the place of the lignite seems to be indicated by a black dirt, 
which has an offensive odor, probably caused by sulphuretted hydrogen or 
some carburet of hydrogen generated by the action of iron pyrites on 
organic matter. 

The prairies in the northern part of the county have a black sandy soil. 
This is also the character of the greater portion of the Red River bottom 
known as the " black sand land." On the east side of Red River, in the 
southern part of the county, there is a peculiar country known as "Ilog- 
wallow land." 

For the chemical constituents of the genuine "black sand land," as col- 
lected at Col. A. D. Foulke's, on Red River bottom, see Dr. Robert Peter's 
Report, Nos. 354, 355, 356 ; and for the analysis of genuine red or choco- 
late-colored stitF cane and cotton Red River bottom land, as collected at 
S. Crenshaw's, from timbered land on the edge of Lost Prairie, Township 
14 south, Range 26 west, see Nos. 357, 358, 359, of the same Report. 



COLUMBIA COUHTY. 

In the western part of Columbia County, on the oak flats of Bayou Dor- 
cheat, the soil ia a silicious clay, bordered by sandy land elevated a few feet 
above high water; at a still higher level, the sand and gravel beds alternate 
with dark sands and red silicious clay. 

At a large cotton plantation adjoining Dr. Smith's, ten miles west of 
Magnolia, a red silicious subsoil was collected for analysis. This land is 
reported to produce from 1000 to 1500 pounds of cotton to the acre. 
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A well dug at Dr. Smith's showed the following section : 

Soiled s.iad, 

Red elaj, 4 to G feet. 

Jointed claj, . 4 to 5 " 

lied sand, where water was obtained. 

The eoutheni part of Columbia County is for the most part sand and 
gravel land, with some Spanish mulberry land. On King's creek the 
country is generally a level black sand land. In the vicinity of Atlanta 
the general character of the soil is sandy, averaging 1000 pounds of cotton to 
the acre. On Big creek flats the soil is a white clay, and the growth holly, 
beech, and pine. This soil has not been mnch cultivated until lately. 

Soil and subsoil were collected from ireClerken'a plantation in the north- 
east part of the county, comprising red clay and gravel land on which oak 
and pine is the principal growth. 

A qualitative chemical examination of J. V. Butler's mineral spring, two 
miles northeast of Magnolia, furnished the following result : 

Temperature of the air 43°; of the waler G?,". 
Bicarbonate of iron beld in solution by some organic acid. 
A small quantitj of chloride of sodium (common salt). 



It is a saline chalybeate, with medical properties, — tonic, slightly altera- 
tive, and laxative. 

The geological features of Columbia County, like those of Lafayette, 
result from the variable material, sand, clay and gravel, found at the junc- 
tion of the quaternary and tertiary formations. 

No lignite, limestone or shell marl has been found in this county; but 
the place of the former has been indicated in several situations by black 
dirt struck in digging wells. 



UNIOB COUNTY. 

In the northern part of Union County, in the vicinity of E. Eieve's, the 
orange-colored sand underlies a sandy soil and has a thickness of 40 feet. 

On the hill adjoining Widow Anderson's house, at the base of red clay 
and gravel we found a large amount of silicified wood, singularly petrified. 

In digging wells at Mrs. Anderson's, some shallow, others sixty feet 
deep, they passed through 

Orange-colored sand, Bud claj and gravel. 

According to Major Coulter, there are three main varieties of soil in this 
county : 
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1st. Yellow Bilicious soil, on which the principal growth is beech, oak, 
gum, holly, pine, maple, and ironwood, with an undergrowth of hazel, 
Thia is the most productive soil in the county and prevails in the north- 
western and southeastern parts. 

2d. Light sandy land, which occupies a belt in the centre of the county, 
the line running from northeast to southwest a little eouth of Lisbon. 

3d. White crawfish clay land, flat pine, or glady pine land. 

Samples of the first soil were collected from Major D. K. Coulter's plan- 
tation near Lisbon, on the waters of Camp creek, yielding on an average 
eight hundred pounds of cotton, twenty bushels of corn, or ten bushels of 
wheat to the acre. For the analysis of this soil, see Dr. Kobert Peter's 
Eeport, Nos. 348, 349, 350. 

The second quality of soil was collected near the old Methodist Church, 
in Eldorado. It is a light sandy soil based on the orange-colored sand and 
clay just above the gravel. It will produce on an average from six hun- 
dred to eight hundred pounds of cotton, or fifteen to twenty-fivo bushels 
of corn to the acre. 

Samples of the third quality of soil were collected from the glady pine 
fiats on Camp creek, Section 2, Township 17 south, Range 17 west. Thia 
soil is not much cultivated, and is generally considered worthless. See 
No, 40, in Dr. Peter's Eeport. 

There is no genuine red laud in this county ; but there are some small 
tracts of chocolate or mulatto-colored soil. 

In the vicinity of Eldorado the country becomes more broken, and the 
orange-sand and clay which underlie the No, 2 soil has a thickness of 
forty or fifty feet. 

Two miles north of New London we saw the following section : 

Soil and gray sand, Dark saiidj tlay, or black dirt, 

Subsoil, graj'ish-wliite jointed claj, T.l^jnite, 

Oraiige-sand and red clay, with some gravel Pipe-elay. 



Three and a half miles south of Eldorado we obser\-ed a considerable 
amount of silicious iron ore, but too sandy for manufacturing purposes. 

"We collected soils from Mr. Cole's land. Section 22, Township 18 south, 
Eange 14 west, three miles northwest of Hillsboro. This is called swamp 
bottom soil, and is supposed to be different from the Camp creek pine-flat 
land ; but looks very much like it. 

A qualitative examination of N. Busaey's mineral spring, southwest of 
Eldorado, gave, as the principal constituents : 

Bicarbonate of the prolflxide of iron, Chloride of sodium (common salt). 

Crenate, or appocrenate of iron, 
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It ia a aal'me chalybeate. Its medical properties arc, tonic, slightly 
laxative, and alterative. 

A fine sample of silicified wood was found at our camp on Mr. Daniel's 
land near Ilillshoro, 

We collected a sample of loamy clay for analysis from the creek bottom, 
four miles northeast of Ilillshoro, on the Wilmington road, where fcrru- 
ghious sandstone, silicious iron ore, and silicified wood are found. This 
is about ninety-five feet below the average summits of the adjoining 
ridges. 

At Henry Bailey's they are working a bed of lignite thirty inches thick, 
with brown ahalo six inches ; in all three feet. 

An impure earthy lignite has been struck in several wells near the line 
between Townships IS and 19 south, Eauge 13 west. There is also 
some lignite at Wilmington, 

At Kucker's, five and a half miles from Moro, under a spring, lignite 
clay shows itself some fifteen or twenty feet below the general surface 
of the country, penetrated by the roots of a chestnut tree which grows 
above the spring. It is too impure, where exposed, to be of the least 
value. 

Three miles from Moro ferry, at Mr. Markham'e, an impure lignite, 
three feet thick, was passed through in sinking a well. The materials 
above the lignite were, for the most part, coarse sandy loam with streaks 
of yellow ochre. 

No good water can be found in this part of the country on account of 
the contamination of the lignite. In fact, the whole country around the 
forks of the Ouachita and Saline rivers is underlaid with lignite. It shows 
itself between high and low water mark in the bank of the Ouachita 
between Moro and Pigeon Hill ; again eight or ten miles below Moro, 
and six or eight miles below Pigeon Hill ; it is also seen near low water 
mark on the northeast side of the river, in the swamp land district of 
Calhoun. 



CALHOUN COUNTY. 

The principal red lands of this county commence at Moses Johnson's, 
eight miles north of Hampton, and extend to James Eigg's, within two 
and a half miles of Hampton. 

On Moro River the soil ia of a rich chocolate color, with some red sand 
and loam. 

The following section ia taken from a well at A. W. Thomas's, in the 
northern part of the county : 
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Soil, gray sanfl, 

Subsoil, sandy elay or red fcrruginons clay, eomatiines wilh gravel, 

about 10 feet. 

White sacd, 8 to 10 " 

Pipe-clay or sand, with segregations of clay. 
Black dirt, with fragments of leaves, 
Lignite. 

"Water is generally obtained in the white sand of the ahove section 
where it ia underlaid with stiff elay; but when the clay, as is eometimes 
the case, runs into sand, then it is necessary to go down to the lignite bed 
for water. 

We saw large quantities of silieified wood at Mr. Thomas's store ; one 
log measured thirty feet in length. Layers of ferruginous sandstone and 
of a soft gray sandstone, which hardens by exposure to the air, were also 
observed. 

The following is a qualitative chemical examination of Br. AV. A. 
Thomas's mineral spring on Beaver pond branch of Freco. It is slightly 
alkaiiue to litmus paper, and contains : 

Bicarbonate of the protoxide of iron. 
Chloride of sodium, 
A trace of magnesia. 

It is a saline chalybeate, with slightly tonic and laxative properties. 

The double mineral spring of J, I. Holdernis, on Section 4, Township 
11 south, Eango 14 west, was also examined. It is a pure soft water, boil- 
ing up from under the gravel in red sand. 

In the vicinity of Chamberaville the countiy is rolling. We observed 
the following section in a hill thirty-five feet high : 

Cray sand, 

Oninge sand and gravel, 

White sand, — in all 35 feet. 

The white sand is seldom seen except in low places, and the whole thick- 
ness of the strata does not exceed fifty feet. 

Silieified wood was found near Chambersville. "We collected from K. 
Atkinson's land, Section 22, Township 12 south. Range 13 west, a real soil 
of gray sand land, with a subsoil of red clay, which enables it to withstand 
the drought. The growth is principally white oak, red oak, post oak, and 
pine; with an undergi-owth of chineapin. This soil will yield from 800 
to 1000 pounds of cotton per acre. 

At Mr, Atkinson's spring there is a very soft gray sandstone and some 
ferruginous conglomerate. 
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Ten miles north of Hampton we passed over a ridge 140 feet liigb, 
covered with gravel. This gravel forma the surface stratum to within 
three miles of Hampton, with occasional heds of sandstone, ferruginous 
conglomerate, and sandy iron ore. Around Hampton the surface is level 
and there are eome good plantations. 

In digging a well on William Thompson's place, one mile south of 
Hampton, they passed through : 

Clay, Pipe 

(Jravcl, with streaks of red clay, Blacl 

In the southern and western parts of Calhoun the soil is mostly sandy. 
East of Campagnole creek the laud is low and flat and the soil is sandy 
but contains more clay than the land on the west side of tlie creek, in some 
places being inclined to be crawfishy and spouty. 

The soils of this county have not yet been analyzed. 



BRADLEY COUNTY. 

In the southern part of Bradley County a light-gray silieious soil mixed 
with some gravel seems to prevail, with occasional patches of ferruginous 
conglomerate of tertiary date. When cultivated this land will produce 
from 800 to 1000 pounds of cotton, or 30 bushels ofconi to the acre. On what 
is called the " second bottom" or " hummoek land" there are many ancient 
mounds, with local beds of fresh-water shells, mostly Unionidffi, collected 
together no doubt by the Indiana who formerly inhabited this region, to 
whom these animals served as food. 

Samples of the above mentioned soil were collected, for analysis, from 
Col. J. E. Hampton's plantation. It yields from 1000 to 1500 pounds of cot- 
ton, or from 30 to 35 bushels of corn to the acre. The principal growth 
is hickory, pine, and oak ; the undergrowth is witch-hazel and sumac. The 
low bottom land is a white clay, cold, wet and slushy, with an abundant 
growth of palmetto. This soil is very white, and is therefore used as a 
substitute for lime in whitewashing. Samples of this also for analysis 
were collected at Col. Hampton's. 

Lignite is found at many places in this part of the county. Nine miles 
from Col. Hampton's, in the edge of Calhoun, there is an exposure of 
lignite in the bed of Saline River at Goulett Island, belonging to Governor 
E. N, Conway, It extends entirely across the stream, forming a partial 
dam, over which the water falls with considerable noise. At the time of 
my visit this bed was under water, and I learned from Antoine Foylc that 
it was six or seven feet thick, compact, and of a black color ; and that it is 
mined in large blocks, which burn well in a fireplace and make a hot fire. 
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The lignite on the Saline, in Section 34, Township 14 south, Range 9 
west, at the sulphur spring belonging to J. II, Crawford, is said to be over 
eix feet thick. I was unable to obtain mjeelf a measurement upon it. 
The quality is the same as that on Governor Conway's land. The speci- 
mens collected were examined for oil in my laboratory, and gave from 200 
grammes, distilled in a small iron crucible, as follows : 















Crude oil, 






Illuminating gas and loss, 


28,50 
200.00 


14.250 
100.000 



According to this analysis there are 45 gallons of crude oil in 2000 
pouncia of lignite. The practicability of manufacturing oil from this 
variety of coal has already been alluded to in the first part of this Eeport. 

A qualitative chemical examination of Mr. Crawford's sulphur spring, 
shows it to be a strong alkaline sulphuret water, alkaline to test paper. 
The principal constituents are : 

Carbonate of alkalies, probably both soda and potasb, 

Sulphuret of alkalies, 

Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), 

Chloride of sodium {common salt). 



This water no doubt also contains silica, for a log of wood in it is par- 
tially petrified. Its medical properties are antacid and antiscorbutic. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen was quite perceptible as odor in this water, but 
could not be detected with the usual lead and silver reagents. Yet there 
is reason to believe that it may exist, in combination with organic acids, 
in a state not affected by salts of lead or silver. 

The high bottom land of the Saline at James Crawford's is less sandy, 
and more argillaceous than the "hummock land," and will sometimes 
produce a bale of cotton to the acre, or fi-om thirty to thirty-five bushels 
of corn. 

In the vicinity of Warren the soils are of a light-chocolate color, under- 
laid by red clay. Specimens were collected from E. S. Franklin's planta- 
tion for chemical analysis. See Er. Robert Peter's Eeport, Nos. 369, 
370, 371. The principal gi'owth is post-oak, black-oak, and pine, with an 
undergrowth of dogwood, maple, and hazel. It will produce eight hun- 
dred pounds of cotton, from twenty-five to thirty bushels of corn, or from 
fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat to the acre. 

In the northwestern part of Eradley a set of soils was collected from 
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J. H. Mark's plantation, northeast quarter Section 4, Township 11 south, 
Eango 11 iveat, called a "genuine red soil;" the characteristic growth is 
elm, mulberry, priekly ash, red-oak, and a few white oaks and liickory ; 
the undergrowth is dogwood, muscadine, and other grapo-vinea in great 
abundance. The average yield is eight hundred poimda of cotton, forty 
bushels of corn, or fifteen bushels of wheat ; it is also good for rye and 
oats. Subsoiling improves this land. See Dr. Robert Peter's Report, 
Nos. 375, 376, 377. 

A large quantity of tertiary iron ore, containing easts of fossil shells, 
was seen in the northwestern part of the county, especially on J. M. 
Mark's land, Section 4 and Sections 17, 18, 19, Township 11 south. Range 
11 west ; also on "Warren Grain's, and William Boyd's land. The highest 
part of Mark's field is covered with tons of this fossiliferous iron ore. It 
was reported by Mr, Boyd that specimens had been sent to Philadelphia 
for examination, and word returned that it contained copper, silver, and 
platinum. There must be some mistake about this, as I have not been 
able to detect any trace of these metals in the specimens collected. 

Gypsum, gypseous marl, and tertiary shell marl are also found in the 
northwestern part of this county. There has not yet been time to make 
an analysis of these marls ; but there can be no doubt that they will prove 
highly important as mineral fertilizers for certain kinds of land. 

On Section 4, To^vnship 11 south. Range 11 west, we observed the 
following section : 

Light sandy soil, 4 inches. 

Stilf jellow day, wiLh a streak of white,, 3 feet. 

Greenish-graj marl, ,.,,,..... 1 foot. 

BrowD oside of iron, fossiliferous 5 inches. 

CalcareoDB sand-rocit, usnallj a hard frreenish sliell rocli, with protoxide 

of iron, !0 feet. 

Black dirt, 13 feet. 

Lignite, 

Water-bed. 

The following is a qualitative chemical examination of mineral water, 
on Section 16, Township 12 south, Range 10 west : 

Trace of carhouate of iron. Trace of snlphatc of soda, 

Crenate and appocrenate of iron, Trace of chloride of sodium. 

Trace of sulphate of magnesia, 

Its medical properties are tonic and slightly laxative. 

The water which supplies J. M. Mark's steam boiler rises through a 
peculiar white, gray, and greenish marl, which would no doubt prove a 
good fertilizer, and samples were collected for analysis. This is a strong 
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alkaline, saline water, with a trace of free sulplmrotted hydrogen, and 
aulphuret of alkalies. The principal eonatitaents are : 

Carbonate of alkali, Chloride of aodiani (coraraoa salt), 

Catbonale of lime, Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), 

Carbonate of magnesia, Sulphate of soda (Glauber sails). 

The well of water at J. L. Mnrphy's, on the west corner of Section 24, 
Township 12 south, Range 10 west, afforded : 

Chloride of sodium, strong, Carbonate of magnesia, 

Sulphate of lime, " soda, 



Its medical properties are tonic and antacid. 

Leag's mineral water is six miles from Warren, Of several spring; 
examined the strongest gave : 

Sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts), Carbonate of magnesia, 

" soda (Glauber salts), '' soda {a trace), 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), " potash. 

Carbonate of lime, 



The western part of Drew County is generally level, the highest land 
being 140 feet (by the aneroid barometer) above the bed of Saline Eiver. 
No good sections could be seen, and the wclla are only 10 to 12 feet deep, 
passing, for the most part, through — 

Soil 1 fool. 

Tellow claj and gravi^l, . . . . . . . . . i to 5 fuet. 

White sand and gravel T " 

Water bed. 

Stiff argillaceous clay ("joint clay"'). 

The soil is more or less gravelly and the principal growth is pine. A 
sample of uncultivated soil for analysis was collected from a creek bottom 
at Kobert Grier's, where the growth was gum, red-oak, and post-oak. 

J. O'Keal, residing six or eight miles northeast of Lacy, has the largest 
cotton plantation in that part of the country. The soil is a sandy loam, 
with a yellow silicious clay subsoil, producing 1000 pounds of cotton to 
the acre. 
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In digging wells in the southern part of the county they pass through a 
kind of rotten limestone. I saw none exposed along our route, nor could 
I see or hear of any "black dirt." 

Five milea to the east of Vazy's, in the oak lands, at Dr. Twitty's and 
Husking's, there is " black dirt" containing fossil leaves and shells. 

A set of soils was collected from James Vazy's plantation, Section 4, 
Township 14 south, Eange 8 west, on the waters of Clear creek. This is 
average soil of the southern part of the county; the growth being pine, 
hickory and black oak; the yield, 800 pounds of cotton, or 25 bushels of 
corn to the acre- 
Near our camp at A. "Wilson's, there is some ferruginous conglomerate ; 
also a spring of good water. 

The ridges in the vicinity of Lacy are about 65 feet above the level of 
the bottoms, and are composed of red and yellow clay and gravel. iN'ear 
the Ashley line an impure lignite was struck in a well at a depth of 20 
feet from the surface. 

In the vicinity of Monticello the country is rolling and the surface more 
or less gravelly, with a growth of oak and pine. A soil was collected two 
and a half milea from this place from the "red-oak land" in oak woods; 
the subsoil is a yellow and red clay, which shows itself along the road. 

As the ground was covered with snow at the period of our visit to this 
region it was difflcnlt to distinguish the geological structure beneath. 

An Artesian well, sunk in the public square at Monticello, 150 to 160 
feet deep, passed through — 



Soil and subaoll, 
Yellow clay, 



^ J, [■ 20 f( 

Red claj and a little sani!, j 

"Black dirt," a dari sticky clay, with se^'regatlons, . . . 140 ' 



At 145 feet depth fossil shells were found. Around Monticello water is 
generally obtained at a depth of 20 feet in the "black dirt;" but it is not 
reliable, giving out in a dry time. Twenty miles to the southeast good 
lasting water is obtained at a depth of from 50 to 60 feet. 

Long prairie, ten to twelve miles south of Monticello, is partly culti- 
vated. Lawyer's prairie, twenty-three miles to the northeast, is surrounded 
by fine large oak timber, and is considered the most productive prairie 
land in the county. 

On Bayou Bartholomew the bottom is from three to six miles wide; the 
principal growth being gum and white-oak. The gum lauds are considered 
the best a.id will produce a bale of cotton to the acre. 
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HLEY COTJSTY. 



Ashley County, north of Fountain Hill, is much the eame kind of coun- 
try and soi! as are noted in Drew County; heing principally pine on the 
highlands and oak on the creek hottonia. 

Welle sunk atl'ountain Ilill reach water at a depth of 18 feet, passing 
through soil, subsoil, stiff red clay with some gravel, and white sand and 
gravel, in which the water is found. 

At Lewis Gardner's a well was sunk 28 feet deep, and the water found 
in a white sand and gravel one and a half feet above the " black dirt." 

South of Fountain Hill the country attains some thirty feet more eleva- 
tion, with a scattered growth of oak, known as "oak openings," These 
" oak openings" skirt the prairies of Ashley County and are, lilie the 
prairies, interspersed with small mound-like elevations composed of mate- 
rials which have for a greater time resisted denudation. Soils for analysis 
were collected from the "oak openings" near the prairies, five and a half 
miles north of Hamburg. It is a close-textured silicious clay, similar to 
that found in the post-oak flats of Indiana and Kentucky. 

At Hamburg the strata have so thickened as to require wells to bo 70 
feet deep in order to secure a permanent supply of water. 

The lands around Hamburg at the time of the early settlement of the 
country were wet and boggy, and were reported as swamp lands. Now 
they are dry, solid, and under good cultivation; showing how great a 
change may be made by opening the forest, cultivating the soil, and keep- 
ing on the farms such stock as by browsing keep down the vegetation and 
at the same time by treading down the earth render it more compact. 

A little south of Hamburg there is a thin seam of lignite which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pngh, extends westward to the lignite bed on the Saline 
belonging to Governor Conway. 

To the southeast of Hamburg, in the direction of Mr. File's plantation, 
there are oak openings interspersed with small prairies; both are covered 
with small mound-like elevations. 

Soils for analysis were collected from Mr. File's plantation, Section 2, 
Township 18 south, Eange 7 west. This is considered among the best of 
the upland soils in the county, and will produce 1000 pounds of cotton, or 
25 to 30 bushels of corn, to the acre. 

The western part of the county is rolling, and there the soil contains 
the most gravel. The highest and most broken part is on Beech creek. 

The prairies are generally considered worthless for cultivation. That 
underdraining would render them tillable is evident from the fact, that 
the low mounds from which the water freely drains are productive. It is 
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possible that ditches may reach the substfatum of sand at a reasonable 
depth, enabling the water to sink. 

Soils for analysis were collected from a prairie between Hamburg and 
William Spencer's, Section 14, Township 17 south, Range 7 west. 

East of the prairies and towards Holly Point there is a ridge of good 
land on which gum trees are the principal growth. 

On Overflowed Creek bottom, which is from a half mile to a mile wido, 
the land is good, but subject to inundation. 

The alluvial bottoms of Bayou Bartholomew are fine cotton lands. 

The inclemency of the winter with a fall of eleet and snow prevented 
anything but a partial examination of this county, as well as of Drew and 
of Chicot. The Boils collected from these counties have not yet- been 



CHICOT AKD DESHA COUNTIES. 

At Collin's stage stand, the following section was taken from a well 
forty-seven feet in depth. 

Yellow Hoil, ) 

Subsoil, J ^ *"^^' ^ ''"^''^"■ 

White pipe-claj, 4 iccliea. 

Firm hard day, with aai»l, 12 to 15 feet. 

Compact sand, that will stand without curbing, . . 10 to 15 feet. 

Dry looae sand, ......... lo fei-t. 

Red sand and gravel (water bed) 

Soiis were collected from the " gum swamp land," or " bayou land," as 
it is variously designated by the residents, at James F. Lowry's, Section 36, 
Township 13 south. Range 3 west. These are said to be characteristic 
soils of most of the land between Bayou Bartholomew and Bayou Mason. 

* Since Dr. Owen's visit to Ashley County he received a letter from Messrs. W. W. Wood & 
Son, stating that they had sunk a shail in search of minerals to the depth of sistj-three feet, and 
had found copper and other ores resembling silver and lead. Messrs. Wood state, also, that 
these ores are found in a sandalflne, traversed by veins of white quartz, which has a breadth of 
fifty feel and may be traced fifteen miles in length. The shaft is sis miles northwest of Ham- 
burg and ten miles from the Saline River. 

According to their statement, they found at the depth of twenty-five feet & bed of coal, 
or something lii;e it, two feet or more in thickness, full of iron pyrites; but more of the 
pyrites above and below, than in the coal seam. Beneath tliis "coal" there were pyri tons 
sands for several feet; then a soft blue rock, three or four feet thick, with " ore" and pyrites in 
the crevices. Before reaching the depth of aiity-three feet foaail wood was found, which was 
also charged with pyrites. 

With ore taken from this shaft Mr. Wood says he gave a coating of copper to steel. 

The fact that sandstones traversed by white qnartz and metalliferous veins occur in this 
county is interesting, and the locality demands a careful investigation. — E. T. Cox. 
10 
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The "gum ridge land" at Smith's, Stall's, and McDermofa, ia tlaekorand 
contains more sand than the " bayou soil." In some places it is thin and 
underlaid by red clay ; in others the loamy soil has a depth of eighteen 
feet, and rests upon blue clay six feet. Under this blue clay is a bed of 
coarse eand mixed with some gravel, in wliich good water is reached by 
digging wells. The bayou or swamp land, at Mr. Lowry's, is low and 
wet, but admits of easy drainage. It dries up rapidly, and ploughing can 
be commenced early in the spring. This land is not subject to overflow; 
it is just beginning to attract attention, and is aJready worth, adjoining 
the line of railroad, five dollars per acre. By some of the settlers it is 
considered more productive than the "gum ridge land" of Bayou Bar- 
tholomew. 

The land known as the " buckshot land " in this county, is said not to 
produce as well as the Bayou Bartholomew gum ridges, or the swamp 
land at Lowry's. It suffers from drought, and produces best in a toler- 
ably wet summer. It is a sticky land, disagreeable to work. 

The Mississippi River flows along the eastern boundary of this county, 
and its broad alluvial bottoms, composed of a rich sandy loam, furnish 
one of the finest cotton-growing districts in the State. 

Desha, as well as Chicot County, has been as yet only partially examined. 
The land is for the most part flat and subject to overflow during the time 
of freshets, except where the waters l^ave been restrained by levees. 

The Arkansas River, which flows through this county, has been leveed 
on both banks from Pine Bluff in Jefl'erson County to the mouth ; and the 
ilississippi River has been leveed thence southward beyond the limits of 
the State. The land thus reclaimed has become immensely valuable, and 
in its unimproved state, will sell for ten dollars per acre. "Where it lies in 
large bodies suitable for cultivation, partially improved and not too far 
from navigation, it commands in the market fifty dollars per acre. Cotton 
is the principal article cultivated ; and from one and a half to two bales 
can be raised on an acre of the best land. 

Soils for analysis were collected from J. B. Johnson's plantation on the 
Red Tork bayou, and from the vicinity of Napoleon at the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. 



The greater portion of Arkansas County between the Arkansas and 
"White River bottoms is prairie land, derived no doubt from the clay bed 
which underlies the quaternary marl and sands, so well developed in 
Crowley's ridge, in Phillips and St. Francis counties. 

The prairie land is gently rolling, and the valleys are from five to ten 
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feet lower than the slight ridge-like elevatiotis. They are wet and spouty, 
and the subsoil when thrown up by crawfish, is a light-colored clay. 

Soils chai-acteristic of this prairie land wore collected near Col. Favclly's 
on the Spanish grant The virgin soil was taken from land owned by 
James More, Section 18, Township 7 south, Kange 3 west, and the culti- 
vated soil and pale yellow ochre subsoil a few yards from the former, on 
Harold Stilwell's farm, which has been from forty to fifty years in eulti- 
vatioD. For the analysis of these see Dr. Robert Peter'8 Report, Nos. 406, 
407, 408. A virgin soil waa also collected from a part of the prairie some 
four to six feet higher than that from which the above were taken ; it is of 
a more porous quality; No. 409 of Dr. Peter's Report. 

The prairie land in this county has generally been looked upon as worth- 
less, in comparison with the woodland which adjoins it, and the alluvial river 
land. The woodland is said to yield as much as 1800 pounds of cotton, 
or from 30 to 40 bushels of corn, to the acre. On comparing however the 
analysis of this soil (No. 410 in Dr. Peter's Report) with that of the prairie 
soil, it will be seen that the latter possesses as much of the elements requi- 
Bite for the nourishment of plants as the former. The prairie soil is mainly 
deficient in lime, soda, potash and organic matter in a soluble condition, 
as compared with the buckshot soil (No. 411 of Dr. Peter's Report), which 
contains these elements in an eminent degree. 

By a good system of drainage, and the addition of lime in some form, 
this prairie soil may be made highly productive.* Drainage will loosen 
the soil, permit the roots of the plant to penetrate to a proper depth, and 
correct the sour tendency which all standing or superfluous water exerts 
upon vegetation. 

The prairie land comes within one mile of the Arkansas Hiver bank ; it 
is probable that at one time it extended much closer. 

Col. Farelly's dwelling-house is built upon a mound 22^ feet above 
high water. This mound is evidently of aboriginal origin, as the place 
can be seen from which the earth was taken for its construction ; and 
various human bones and implements of pottery have been obtained from 
it, showing that it was a burial-place for the dead. 

A set of soils, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, was collected from Col. Parelly's and 
James More's plantation, as specimens of the cotton lands of the Arkansas 
River bottom. No, 2, the cultivated soil, was collected with special re- 
ference to an investigation of the cause of rust in the cotton plant. It 
was therefore taken from the parts of the field where tliat had most pre- 

* I have but little doubt that a shell marl ranj he found at a reasonable depth below the level 
of the prairie, which will servo to fucoish lime, M well as other important ingredients to this 
land. Or a good shell marl may be had at the White Bluff on the Arkauaaa River, ia Jeffersou 
Countj.— E. T. Cos. 
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vailed, especially in tlie year 1857 ; tlie oLjeet being to ascertain ivhetlicr 
rust is owing to the exhaustion of any of the ingredients required for the 
proper nourishment of the plant, or not. But it appears to he a local 
disease, only attacking certain plants on a given ground; and as it is 
worse in some seasons than in others, it is more likely to be attributable 
to some other cause than to a peculiarity in the proportion of mineral con- 
Btituents of the soil. The soil is a sandy loam, and the subsoil, at the 
depth of fi-om one to one and a half feet, is a dark-gray adhesive clay. 
For the analysis of these soils, see Br. Eobcrt Peter's Report, Xos. 414, 
415, 416. 

The following section ivas obtained at the Post of Arkansas: 

Soil, 

Subsoil, a, pale ooliry clay, 

Under clay, light colored, washed and gullied, containing- irregular and 

rounded pieces of oxide of iron, about the size of a small marble, . 8 f«et. 
Iron shot clay, 
Compact reddish sand, in whitb water is usually reached itt a total dcplh 

of 40 feet, 30 " 

The latter is of such a compact nature that it cannot be dug with a spade 
or shovel, but must first be loosened with a pick. It disintegrates readily 
when exposed to the weather. 

The following section was taken from a well dug oa ParelJy & More's 
plantation : 

Soil, 

Subsoil, pale-yellowish red, 

Under clay, with iron gravel, same as in former section, ... 8 feet. 

Compact reddish snnil, 30 " 

Water reached in coarse, white sand. 

A qualitative chemical examination was made of well water at Col. 
Farelly & More'a plantation. It has an alkaline reaction, turning litnius 
paper blue in a short time. The principal constituents are : 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), Sulphate of magnesia, 

Carbonate of soda, " of lime, a trace, 

Bicarbonate of lime. Chloride of magnesium. 



Dr. J. S. Loree, of South Bend, in this county, has finally, by a selection 
from various cotton seeds, succeeded in producing a prolific variety of the 
cotton plant, which will bear on an average 200 bolls to the stalk ; on one 
stalk he has counted 700 bolls. Tliis is equal to seven pounds of cotton, 
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taking tlio usual eetiiiiate of 100 bolls to tlie pound. One plant wltich we 
saw, and which Dr. Loree says was planted on the Ist of May, 1859, con- 
tained, on the 18th of June, 380 bolls. 



JEFFEKSON COUSTY. 

The soil at Dr. "Williams's and that at Br. De Eow's is of the same 
character with that last described, varying from a sandy loam to a stiff 
tenacious red or chocolate-colored soil. The latter is considered the most 
productive, derived as it is from the fine red sediment brought down by 
the Arkansas river from the Canadian fork, one of its tributaries rising 
in the mountains of Kew Mexico, and flowing through beds of red shale 
and clay. When floods from this fork raise the Arkansas river, the water 
grows thick with sediment, as red as blood. 

The fertilizing properties of this sediment of the Arkansas river, espe- 
cially essential to the cotton plant, are manifest from such facts as that 
stated by Dr. Williams and confirmed by the testimony of others, that on 
a sand-bar incapable of growing corn, from one to one and a half bales of 
cotton to the acre have been raised.* 

A specimen of the stiff red clay " buckshot land" was collected at Dr. 
Williams's plantation, the surface soil having rather a chocolate color. 
For the analysis of soils collected at this place see Dr. Kobert Peter's 
Report, Nos. 426, 427. 

At Dr. De Bow's in digging wells they pass through alternate layers of 
red sand and loam and dark stiff "buckshot clay," and sometimes 
through several feet of white clay, to a depth of about thirty-three feet, 
where water is obtained. 

Similar strata are also passed in sinking wells on Dr. Williams's plan- 
tation. The water is not generally good, and has a fetid odor. 

Upon a qualitative examination of Dr. Williams's well water, it was 
found to have an alkaline reaction. The principal constituents were : 

CWociiiB of sodium (common salt), Bicarbonate of magnesia. 

Carbonate of soda, Sulphate of ma^ne^ia, 

" potash, ProtoxiJe of iron. 

Bicarbonate of line, strong, Silica. 

* Dr. Owen was of opinion, that tlie fertility of mnnj of thi? sandy siiilg of tho Arkansas river 
bottom, was kept up by the river water, which permeated from below, and left its sediment 
within reach of the rootlets of the cotton plant ; and that he intended to speak at large 
upon this subject is evident from his notes; but their bretitj precludes the possibility of my 
presenting in full his ideas. Tbe roots of the cotton plant, it is said, descend to a depth of from 
four to seven feet in search of nourishment, — E, T. C. 
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The habitual use of this water so strongly charged with mineral water 
must prove injurious to the system. 

An analysis of the Arkansas river water at Dr. Williams's landing, the 
river at low-water stage, gave for the principal constituents : 

Chloride of sodium (common salt), Cavbotiate of mnguesia, 
Carbonate of soda, " potash, 

Sulphate of soda (Olaubec sails), Silica, 

" magnesia (Epsom salts). Protoxide of iron. 

Carbonate of lime, strong. 

The river water is slightly alkaline to litmus paper, and contains more 
chloride of sodium than the well water. 

At Major J. B. HaU's landing on the Arkansas river wo saw the follow- 
ing section, in a space of five or six feet : 

Light jell ow sand, Stiif red clay, Stiff clay, two inches, 

Chocolate-colored sand, Gray sand, Light yellowish gray sand. 

In digging a cistern, Major Hall passed through two layers of clay, 
which, after the hydraulic cement was put on, had their position 
marked by an exudation forming a conspicuous belt of a tasteless white 
crust or powder, probably a hydrate of alumina, which, when dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, gives a precipitate of alumina with ammonia, but no pre- 
cipitate with chloride of barium. 

Soil and subsoil were collected from Major J, B. Hall's new plantation, 
on Section 19, Township 5 south, Eange 7 west, known as the oak and 
sweet-gum land. (See Dr. Peter's Eeport, Nos. 424, 425.) It differs from 
the " buckshot land " soil in being lighter colored, more porous, and less 
tenacious, warmer, inducing a more rapid growth, and when ploughed not 
forming clods. On a portion of this field there was a remarkable super- 
ficial red coating, resembling red land, probably a deposition of alumina 
and iron, which has been suspended by rain-water.* This light-colored 
and silieious soil is underlaid by red ferruginous clay. Soils were also 
collected from J, M. Bass's plantation, of stifi' "buck-shot land," an analysis 
of which is given in Dr. Peter's Report, at Nos. 428, 429, Here was 
observed more conspicuously than elsewhere the remarkable polish given 
to this kind of land by the passage of the plough. It glistens in the sun, 
when turned up, like a metallic or submetallic surface. This peculiar soil 
receives its name from its crumbling into grains or small irregular balls 
like buckshot. It is an easy soil to plough if not left until the March 
winds dry it up and render it so unmanageable that it will not become 
mellow during the whole season. 

Another collection of soils was made from B. !F, Eiehardson'a planta- 

* The specimen collected has not yet been analysed. 
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tion, Section 2, Township 6 south, Eange 3 west, where the surface has a 
superficial coating of reddish and yellowish ochre, and where, especially 
in low places, the rust prevails.* 

In a well dug on B. F. Richardson's plantation the following strata were 
passed through: 

Sandj loam, ■! feet. 

Ifed under day 10 to 12 " 

StifTreddiaii blue tenacious clny, . 4 " 

* Dr. D. D. Owen makes reference in hia aotfis to a letter on the cotton rust, received from 
Mr. B. P. Richardson last August ; and there is reason to believe that he would have had much 
to say upon this subject in this report, that would have proved of importance to the cotton 
planter. The writer does not find any eonclnaions arrived at in the notes, and will, therefore, 
briefly give hia own opinion from the evidence which has been therein collected together. 

From Mr. Richardson's very interesting letter, showing him to be a patient and accurate 
observer, we learn the following fects: 

1st. Rust is a disease of the prolific varieties of cotton. 

2'3. Where the alluvium, or sandy loam sail, is not underlaid by a tenacious clay (secondary 
formation of Mr. Richardson's letter), but extends down to the sand, rust is never seen. 

3d. The less Che depth of soil above the substratum of tenacious clay, the more the plants are 
diseased. 

4th. The disease is most prevalent in the loiv places where the under clay is nearest to the 
surface. 

5lb. Stable and straw manure are highly injurious ; whereas a dressing of cotton seed is bene- 
ficial. 

Gth. New ground is as bad for rust as old, or even worse. 

7th. Prom one to one and a half bales of cotton to the acre may be raised on sand-bars formed 
in the Arkansas River. 

We also learn from Dt. R. Peter's Report of the analysis of soils collected from plantations 
where the rust prevails, that there are no mineral constituents found therein which are in them- 
selves iujurious to the cotton plant; see his Report, Nos. 414, 415, 416. These analyses go to 
h h he subsoil, so far from being an injurious material, is on the contrary rich in elements 

T ence, therefore, which I draw from the foregoing is, that the natural soil for the cot- 

to p s a sandg loam; that the prolific varieties of cotton necessarily require a greater 

am nourishment than the unprolific or Petite Gulf variety, and send their roots to a 

g pth in search of the requisite nourishment (four to seven feet, according to I>r. Wil- 

am ) which depth they come in contact with a cold and wet retentive clay, not deficient in 
wh m food, hut rendered poisonous by an excess of water which has found a lodgment in it. 

I h nnatural and sickly condition of the plant the application of manures containing food 
n a asilj dissolved and readily taken up by the plant, is but adding fuel to the fire; for 

the enfeebled plant is not able to elaborate with sufficient rapidity this abundant supply of liquid 
nutriment, and the disease extends itself. 

The onlyremedj, if this be the true cause of the rust disease, will be found in thorough drain- 
ing; or in properly ditjihing the diseased land, so as to draw off the water from the substratum 
of clay. The experiment is easily made on a small scale, and the trial is earnestly recommended 
to planters whose crops sufier from this blight. 

The light-colored "ironshot clay" (417 of Dr.E. Peter's Report), seen at the Post of Arkansas, 
at Col. Farelly's and More's, and on portions of (he prairie land, has always proved to he a wet, 
crawfishy soil, wherever I have examined it. — E. T. C. 
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At twenty-one feet depth good soft water was found, wLich is said to wash 
nearly as well as raiu-water. A well was examined at Major J, B. IlaU's, 
lliat does not rise and fall with the river, as is usually the case with wells 
in that part of the country. It contains : 

Bicarbonate of lime, Sulpliate of maijiieaia, a trace, 

" of magnesia, " ofaoda, " 

Chloride of sodium, a trace, Cacboiiate of soda, " 

Major Hall's well-water does not contain as much salt, or carhonate of 
soda, as the Arkansas River water at the time of examination, nor as much 
as the welt-water on Dr. "Williams's plantation. 

On the Hon. Robert Johnson's plantation, five miles below Pine Bluff, 
soils were also collected, some from those portions of the plantation where 
the cotton is affected by the rust. These, as well as other soils collected 
in this county, have not yet been analyzed. 

The following section was obtained at Pine Bluff: 

Fins ailieiouB loam, ........ 8 inclies to 1 foot. 

Ash-colored and light-jellowiah gray loamy claj, wilh some 

gravel acatlered through it, ...... IG feet. 

Red clay, 16 " 

Orange-colored sand and some ferrujjinou.s sandstone and 

ye Ho wish-gray sand, 26 " 

At Jifewton's stage stand a fine bold spring, known as the Eock Spring, 
breaks out from under a bed of gravel, and is nearly as pure as rain water, 
containing hardly any ingredient but carbonic acid, and apparently a trace 
of iron. This is the purest and best water for constant domestic use which 
we have tested in Jefferson County. 

Section at White Bluff: 

Soil, . 
Sand and clay. 

Thin-banded ligbt-gray clay, alternating with sand. 

Green marly clay, with fossils, underlaid by light an 

marls, highly fossiliferous, 



The fossils found in the above section (some of which are 
Plate IX, accompanying this Report) belong to the Eocene Tertiary. 

CRXTTENDEN, MISSISSIPPI, AND CBAIOHEAD COUNTIES. 

The first two of these counties are, for the most part, composed of alluvial 
lands, subject to inundation at high freshets of the Mississippi River, which 
washes their eastern boundary, and of the St, Francis and Little Rivers, 
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wliieli flow along their western margin. They have many small lakes and 
bayous interspersed through the interior ; and one of these lakes in Crit- 
tenden County, called Blackfieh lake, is said to have the bottom paved 
with brick, supposed to be the work of the aborigines. We had no 
opportunity to examine it, and consider the story doubtful. 

The soil along the Mississippi River in these two counties is a sandy 
loam ; in the interior and western portions it contains generally more 
clay; a large portion is known as "buckshot" land, 

A virgin soil was coUectcd from Col. Anstill's plantation in the western 
part of Crittenden, known as " cane land." It is of the black sand and 
stiff clay variety. The cultivated soil was taken from Cook's old field, 
twenty years in cultivation. A sample of the genuine "gum land" was 
collected between Col. Anstill's dwelling and the St. Francis Eiver. The 
" buckshot soil" was taken from Samuel Ilinton's place. 

These are the principal varieties of soil found in the western part of 
Crittenden and Mississippi counties. Tor their analysis see Dr. Peter's 
Report, N"os. 420, 421, 422, 423. 

Craighead is a new county, formed out of a portion of the three coun- 
ties, Green, Poinsett, and Mississippi. Crowley's ridge passes through it; 
but level bottom land predominates. In speaking of the "sunk land" 
district, in its eastern portion, allusion to the parts of this county most 
suitable for cultivation and most highly productive has already been made. 

Soils for analysis were collected from T. Ileralson's plantation at the 
Bay settlement; and also from the Maunelle prairie, near the Deep Land- 
ing, on Mr. Foulke's plantation. This prairie contains about a section of 
land, and is only partially inundated at a time of extreme high water. 
For the analysis of this prairie soil, see Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 417, 418, 
419. 

Mr. Foulke's well-water, in the prairie, was found to contain : 

Chloride or sodium {eomnioii salt) strong, 

Carbonic acid, in small quantity, 

Lime, strong, and probably for tbe most part in a state of chloride.* 

* This doses the notes left by Dr. Owen at his decease. — E. T. C. 
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THE FOURCHE COVE 



PULASKI COUKTY, ARKANSAS. 



JOSEPH LESLEY, 
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New Harmony, Dec. 1, 18G0, 

EiciiARD Dale Owes, M.D. 

Sir: According to instructions received from Dr. D. D. Owen, Chief 
Geologist of the Arkansas Survey, I left this place, in company with Mr. 
E, T. Cox, Assistant Geologist, on the 30th of October last, to prosecute a 
epecial t op ographico- geological survey of that portion of Pulaski County 
known as the Fourche Cove. 

"We arrived at Little Rock on the 5tli of November, — were joined by 
the camp team, which left this place on the 22d October, on the 8th lso~ 
vembcr, and arrived at the Fourche Cove camp the same evening. The 
examination was finiahed upon the 20th of November, and the next day 
camp was broken up and started home, — Mr. Cox and myself arriving 
here on the 26th of November. 

I submit herewith a report of the detailed topographical and geological 
survey of the district above named, in compiling which I have been 
greatly aided by the geological examinations made by Mr. E. T. Cox, 
Assistant Geologist to the Arkansas Survey. 

"With great respect, I remain yours, &c., 

JOS. LESLEY, 

Topographical Geologiat. 
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REPORT 



DETAILED TOPOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
THE roURCHE COVE IN PULASKI COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 



Tbe plan pursued in the sur\'ey just finished was simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive, and was intended to exemplify how each important 
geological locality in the State of Arkansas may be the more exactly 
examined by taking the topographical with the geological features of the 
country, insuring accuracy of position and consequently the power of 
determining the course and extent of its mineral deposits. 

The plan pursued in this instance was to determine first the position 
of known points, such as section corners, bridge crossings, Sec. ; running 
compass-lines from and to these points ; measuring the distances by pacing; 
noting all irregularities of surface and geological features, and ascertaining 
heights with an aneroid barometer, — a second barometer being noted at 
regular intervals during the day at camp, to obtain the compensation for 
any rise or fall during that day. 

The map which accompanies this report embraces that portion of Pulaski 
County, Arkansas, known as the Fourche Cove district, lying in Sections 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 34, 35 and 36 of Township 1 north, Range 
12 west; and Sections 2, 3, 4, and Fractional Sections 9, 10 and 11 of 
Township 1 south, Range 12 west, of the fifth Principal Meridian. 

Topographically this district resembles, as its name indicates, a two- 
pronged fork. A ridge of feldspathic rock, running a little east of north 
for a mile and a quarter through the entire length of Section 4 into the 
southeast corner of Section 33, there divides, — the western prong bending 
a little north-northwest and running for three miles through Sections 33, 
28, and 22, while the eastern prong continues in a due northeast course 
for three miles and a quarter through Sections 34, 26, and 24, Between 
the prongs lies a semi-oval shallow cove. The whole district is inclosed 
between the Fourebe Bayou on the nortli, the Little Fourche Bayou on 
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tlie eouthwoat and west, and the Arkansas Elver bottom on the southeast 
and east. The lower road from Little Rock to Pine Bluff skirts its eastern 
border; the middle Pine Bluff road passes directly through the Cove, and 
the upper road to the same place passes round its western horder. 

The western prong of the ridge is cimeter-shaped, and attains an eleva- 
tion of 300 feet above low water at Pourehe Bayou. Its outside flank or 
escarpment is steep; its inner side elopes gently down to the Cove creek. 
The eastern prong is nearly straight, attains an elevation of 270 feet, and, 
like the other, has a gently sloping inner flank and a steep outer one. 
The regularity of this last is broken by three spurs of less altitude than 
the prong ridge itself jutting out at right angles to it in a southeast direc- 
tion into the bottom lands. At the junction of the two prongs is a low 
watershed, 170 feet above Fourche Bayou. The eastern ridge, continuing 
past it, forms the handle of the fork. This handle attains also an altitude 
of 270 feet, and is quite steep on its east side, but less so on its west side. 
Its nose, low down near the level of the drainage of the country, is par- 
tially encircled by extensive deposits of amygdaloid, in which are excava- 
tions said to have been made by the Spaniards in their search after pre- 
cious metals. South of this nose, across one of the branches of Little 
Fourche, and, as if in continuation of it, rises an outlying spur composed 
of tho same materials as the main ridge, and extends for nearly a mile 
through Section 9, before passing under the overlying gravel of the tertiary 
formation. On its western side are several old " Spanish diggings" in the 
same material as that which encircles the nose of the main ridge. 

As I before remarked, there are three spurs shooting out from the side 
of the eastern prong. The northern, low and broad, passes in a south of 
east course through Section 25. The middle one divides ; one part pass- 
ing southeast into Section 36, and the other part south into Section 35; 
together forming a low, broad, undulating ridge, with numerous water- 
sheds. The southern spur passing through the southeast corner of Section 
34 into the northwest corner of Section 2, is narrow and straight, and 
much higher than either of the others. These spurs are each about one 
mile and a quarter in length, and disappear under tertiary sandstones and 
gravel. 

In the general report already made of this section of the country by the 
chief geologist, mention is made of the local occurrence of iron ores, feld- 
spathic granites, sandstones, basalt, &c. This sui-vey has accurately located 
these, and thus enables one to follow their exposures in detail. 

Eisingthen out from the tertiary deposits which surround it on every 
side this forked ridge offers for the most part a feldspathic rock, varying 
much in quality, — disintegrating rapidly in some localities, — whilst in 
others, as in the northeast corner of Section 28, it is hard and compact, 
and is being now quarried, affording an excellent building material. 
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Horth of the point where the two prongs of the ridge issue from the 
handle a belt of liaaaltic rock fragments may he traced from the crest of 
the west prong past the head of the cove, across the east prong and down 
to the middle spur on the eastern side. This belt is two miles in length, 
by one-half mile in breadth, covering the east half of the northeast corner 
of Section 33, the whole of the north half of Section 34, the northwest 
corner of Section 35, and the west half of the northeast corner of Sec- 
tion 35. 

The cove, as before mentioned, is oval-shaped, and is drained by Cove 
creek and its tributaries, which, after quitting the slopes of the ridges, flow 
through deposits of tertiary gravel and gravelly iron ore. At a higher 
level and skirting the broad, flat spurs of the ridges, are to be seen patches 
of the millstone grit formation, remains of which are also to be found 
lying upon the east side of the east prong in Sections 25 and 24, and, 
like those in the cove, seem to lie over the feldspatbic rock of the ridge 
and under the tertiary gravel. In this immediate vicinity (southeast 
corner of Section 24) is also found an amygdaloid rock similar in appear- 
ance to that of the "Spanish diggings." 

Descending the eastern elope of the main ridge, the eye wanders over 
a vast outstretch of pine forest, which extends in a southeast direction 
towards Piiie Bluff. Its northwestern edge is about one and a half miles 
distant from the crest of the ridge, marking the near edge of the tertiary 
deposits, which are to he found however in spots in the beds of the small 
streams up to the very base of the cove ridges. The country covered by 
these tertiary deposits of gravel, sandstone, and iron ore, is for the most 
part quite flat, and, in the region examined, has been partially cultivated. 
Two miles southeast of the cove arise however three hills, two of which 
attain an elevation of 160 feet, and the third 120 feet above Fourebe 
Bayou. The two northern knobs are joined by a high watershed, and 
stand upon the line between Sections 2 and 11. The southern hill is much 
the larger, and occupies with its spurs the whole southern half of Section 
11. These hills deserve the careful attention of iron manufacturers, as 
they have the appearance of being an ore sutficiently rich to use in the 
high blast furnace. Charcoal for fuel can be obtained from the neigh- 
boring forest, and six miles to the north and northwest are beds of lime- 
stone. 

The general surface of this Fourebe Cove district is rough and unin- 
viting, and presents hut few inducements to the agriculturist, except, per- 
haps, in the long and wide bottom of the main and Little Fourche Bayous, 
where stock-raising could be carried on with profit. The cove itself is 
uninhabited. On the eastern side of the main Fourche ridge, however, 
the land is fair, and ten or twelve farms have been opened up, some of 
them quite recently ; the nearness to Little Eock and the high price of pro- 
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visiona there offer auffieient inducements. These farma are mostly small, 
and lie in the broad tertiary valleys up against the base of the ridge and 
between its spurs. It is upon two of these farms that the porcelain 
earth mentioned in the general report is exposed, in wells dug by Mr. 
George Piles and Mr. Plank. It occurs from twelve to eighteen feet below 
the general surface of the country, and the thickness of the deposit varies 
from three to fifteen feet. From surface indicatious it extends over a con- 
siderable area. This porcelain earth or kaolin is white, slightly tinged 
with gray, and I would call particular attention to it, as an apparently 
good clay, such as may be used in the manufacture of fine porcelain ware, 
to be mined at small expense by stripping the light soil which covers it. 
The neighboring quartzose feldspar rock, though not examined with a 
view to this subject, maybe found to afford a flux to be used in the manu- 
facture of the finer hard porcelains. 

The district is poorly timbered, the principal varieties being white and 
black oak and dogwood, with a thick undergrowth of black jack and 
scrub oak. The pine timber to the southeast is thick and of large size. 

The contour-line relief map of this district, if published, will be found 
at the end of the volume. The lines represent what would be the shore 
lines were the waters of the Gulf of Mexico to rise and make this district 
an island. Each shore line represents 10 feet additional elevation. 
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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



", LexinhtoNj Kentucky, 

July SOth, 18G0. 

Dear Doctor: 

According to your instructions, I herewith transmit to you my detailed 
Keport of tlie Chemical Analyses of Arkansas soils, &c., which have been 
made in my laboratoiy during the past and present years. You will find 
described in it one hundred and eighty-seven toils, subsoils, and underclass, 
and two nitre-earths, collected by you for analysis from thirty-eight coun- 
ties of Arkansas, during your recent geologico-agricultural examination of 
that State ; and six soils from Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, obtained by 
you in your former northwestern explorations, and believed by you to be 
amongst the most fertile of that great region, — the analyses of which are 
given here for the sake of the comparison of these virgin soils with the 
soiU of Arkansas. 

The specimens of soils have generally been collected in sets of thr»e 
from each locality, viz. : the virgin or uncultivated soil; ike soil of the oldest 
cultivated field of the neigliborhood ; and the subsoil of the same. Sometimes 
the underclay, or the clay beneath the subsoil, has also been collected. 
The object of this mode of collection being to endeavor to ascertain, by 
the analyses, not only the chemical composition of these various soils, 
and any differences which might exist in the soil, subsoil, and underclay, 
but also to detect any deterioration which may have been caused in the 
soil of the old fields, by lengthened cultivation in the ordinary way. 

In the course of these analyses of the Arkansas soils, the comparative 
analyses of virgin soil and cultivated soil, were made in fifty-nine different 
cases; and in forty-three out of the fifty-nine some diminution, more or less, of 
the essential ingredients, was observed in the soil of the old field. In sixteen 
cases out of the fifty-nine, the soil of the old field showed little or no signs 
of deterioration, as compared with the virgin soil, or appeared even richer 
than that ; and in several of them a more rich subsoil had doubtless been 
somewhat mixed with the surface soil by the action of the plough, or had 
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probably communicated some of its soluble materials to it. Some few 
cases, bowever, were decidedly anomalous, in whieb tbc old field soil may 
bave been originally rieber tban the sample taken aa virgin soil, or some 
mistake may bave occurred. 

This, as you may recollect, coincides to a considerable extent, with the 
results of a similar examination of soils in the Eentucky Geological 
Sui'vey, in which this comparison between virgin soil and old field soil of 
the same locality, was made in seventy-nine cases, and in seventy-one out of 
the seventy -nine, the old field soil was found to be less rich in essential ingre- 
dients than the virgin soil.* These examinations show the utility of 
chemical analysis, when conducted carefully and in a strictly comparative 
manner, in pointing out the ti-uc cause of the deterioration of the soil, and 
of the diminution of its productiveness, well known to result from thrift- 
less husbandry: and, consequently, the best modes of restoring it to its 
original fertility. 

The soils of a newly settled country, especially where much of them are 
of bottom lands subject to occasional ovei'ilow, could not be expected to 
show as marked signs of deterioration hy cultivation, as those of an 
older, longer cultivated, and more elevated region. 

This deterioration of the old field soil has now been shown, by compara- 
tive chemical analysis (in the Kentucky, Indiana, and Arkansas Surveys), 
in so great a majority of cases, that the ability of chemical analysis to 
exhibit the changes of the soil, caused by the culture of crops, may be said 
to be fully demonstrated, notwithstanding the doubts, in this relation, 
which have been expressed by some of our best analytical chemists. 

These analyses show also a great variety in the soils of Arkansas ; which 
State may boast, amongst her river bottoms and in her cretaceous and 
Lower Silurian soils, of as fertile lands as any on the continent. Amongst 
these cretaceous soils are some (see liTos. 327, 328, 344, 366, 367, and 368, 
in this Report), which are so rich in carbonate of lime that some of them 
maybe classed as marls rather than soils; and may even be employed 
as C[uicklime, if they could be conveniently calcined; and possibly for 
hydraulic cement ; for which purpose some of them deserve a trial. 
Others, as Nos. 365, 366, and 367, contain so much oxide of iron that they 
resemble in color, as probably in composition, the famous red soil of the 
island of Cuba, on which the best segar-tobacco is raised ; some of these 
may be employed as a cheap pigment for common painting, being of the 
nature of red ochre or Spanish brown, which are found to be amongst 
the best paints which can be used for the preservation of wood, &c., which 
ia exposed to the weather. 

It is believed that by no other mode than by chemical analysis, or by 
the more tedious and laborious method of actual experience, in cropping, 



■ results were exhibited in tlic recent India 
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for a series of yeara and published records of the same, can the actual 
nature, capabilities, and value of the various soils of a State be presented 
to the public ; and that by instituting this Geologieo- Agricultural Sui'vey, 
the State of Arkansas not only aids materially in the progress of the 
general science of the civilized world, and that of the soil in particular, 
but takes the most effectual mode of making known to the enlightened 
immigrant her agricultural riches. In this she has followed the wise lead of 
the older State of Kentucky, in which, since the institution of her Geological 
Survey (which is, unfortunately just now, but wo hope only temporarily, 
suspended), the value of the lands in the regions examined and reported 
on has been very greatly enhanced. 

In this, too, the State is performing a duty which she owes to her inha- 
bitants and to the science and agriculture of the world at large ; for, from 
the nature of the case, the analysis of the soils of a State never can he 
made and published by individual expense and enterprise alone, but must, 
like ail great general surveys and explorations, and works for the common 
good, bo done under the immediate patronage of the Government. In no 
other way, moreover, can they be done so well or so economically, as 
when by the influence of that central power a great number of samples, 
from all parts of the State, are brought together at once, to be compara- 
tively examined and studied; more especially as the full experience of the 
writer has demonstrated, as it is found that no more time and attention, 
on the part of the analyst is required for the analysis of fifteen or twen^ 
different soils together than would be necessary for a single one taken 
alone. 

AVith much respect, 

I remain, &c., 

EGBERT PETER. 

D. D. Owen, M.D., 
State Geologist of Arkansas. 
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PBELIMINARY EEMAllKS. 



The term Essential Materials of the Soil having been employed in the 
following pages without explanation, it may be proper to prefix a few 
explanatory remarks, 

NATURE OF SOIL IN &ESBRAL. 

A soil is usually a mixture of a large proportion of sand, of various 
degrees of fineness (generally very fine, and accidentally mixed with more 
or less gravel or stones), with smaller quantities of clay (which is princi- 
pally Alumina), Oxides of Iron and Manganese, Carbonates of Lime and 
Magnesia, and generally still smaller proportions of Phosphates, Sulphates, 
and of tlie alkalies. Potash and Soda, and traces of Chlorine, Iodine, Fluorine, 
&c. This mixture is always colored, more or less, by the remains of the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable bodies; which, with traces of Am- 
monia and some strongly adhering mixture, are classed together in the 
following Report as Organic and Volatile matters, and have been denomi- 
nated by writers "Jlumtis, Gfeine, Vegetable Mould," &c. 

Sometimes, as in the case of some of the Cretaceous soils of this State, 
described in the following Eeport, much of the sand, &c., is replaced by 
Carbonate of Lime (chalk or limestone in a pulverulent state) ; and in the 
red soils the Oxide of L-on abounds greatly. In the heavy clay soils and 
subsoils and the clai/s, the Alumina predominates ; in Peat}/ soils the Organic 
matters, and in the sandj/ soils the Sand is in superabundance. 



ORIGIN OP SOILS. 

Some soils have evidently been deposited quietly under water, in former 
geological ages, in the places in which we find them ; the materials not 
having been subsequently hardened into rock, as has evidently been the 
case with some of t^he cretaceous soils of this State. Others have been 
produced on the spots whore they are found by the slow disintegration of 
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rocks in place under tlie combined action of the air, water, frost, &c. ; 
which has, no doubt, been the ease with many of the soils over the lime- 
stone and shaly regions. Some have been produced or essentially modi- 
fied by deposits from springs of water holding oxide of iron or other mate- 
rials in solution, — in exemplification of which we may mention some of 
the red soils, — and others have been brought by the transporting power of 
water, which has carried the fine earthy materials sometimes from distant 
regions, and deposited them where we find them, aa in the soils of the 
Drift, or Quaternary period. 

By the growth and decay of vegetables and hy the nourishment and de- 
composition of animals on the surface, these mineral materials become more 
and more mixed with the remains of these organic bodies, and certain of the 
more soluble of the mineral substances, necessary to vegetable and animal 
nourishment, are brought more and more to the upper portion of tlie soil, 
until a marked difi'ercnee ia to he noticed in the appearance and general 
qualities of this upper portion as compared with the deeper-seated parts, 
called the subsoil. This upper darker colored portion has received the 
names vegetable mould, garden mould, &c., and is found to be generally 
quite rich in all the materials essential to vegetable nourishment. 



ESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF THE SOIL. 

Eveiy portion of the common soil may he said to he essential to vege- 
table nourishment; even the Silica {or Silex), of which the Sand is mainly 
composed, is required for vegetable growth and animal development, being 
necessary to their constitution ; yet, as sand or silex exists in such very large 
proportion on the earth's crust that it ia always in great superabundance, 
in even the most sterile soil it is not usual to speak of it as one of the 
essential materials by distinction. As a mechanical agent also sand is 
indispensable to temper the too great tenacity of the clay with which it ia 
mixed in the soil, and to make it light and permeable to moisture, gases, 
and the rootlets of plants. 

IlTor do wo generally speak of the Alumina (the main constituent of 
clay) as amongst the essential materials of vegetable nourishment, espe- 
cially as it is doubtful whether it ordinarily enters into the composition of 
common plants and animals ; hut yet the presence of this material ia neces- 
sary to the constitution of a good soil. Alumina (or clay) serves to bind 
together the too movable sand ; and by its superior attraction for moisture, 
ammonia, and the nutritive gases, and vapors generally, as well as for the 
alkahes and the products which result from vegetable and animal decom- 
position, it absorbs, arrests on the surface, and holds these valuable mate- 
rials for the use of growing vegetables. Too much Alumina renders a soil 
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too retentive of water, too cold, too stiit' and heavy for easy cultivation ; 
whilst too little alumina charaetorizea that light and sandy soil, which is 
said to be a hungry soil, beeauao it cannot retain the fertilizing materials 
which may he lodged upon it. 

Nor is it usual, in common language, to class the Oxide of Iron amongst 
the strictly essential ingredients of eoils; because, mainly, of its general 
diffasion and abundance. The glady soil of Camp creek, Union County, 
Ko. 340, described in the following Report, is a very rare example of a soil 
which does not contain a sufficient amount of this commonly diffused oxide 
for vegetable nourishment. Yet the Oxide of Iron is always necessary to 
organic development; and it is highly probable that without this oxide, 
and its usually associated oxide of manganese, no vegetable could grow nor 
animal live healthily; because these oxides are always found amongst the 
mineral constituents of plants, — and to all animals they are essentially 
necessary, especially to the composition of the blood and of the red tissues. 

Oxide of Iron also, like Alumina, has a considerable attraction for 
organic matterg, moisture, and the nutritive gases, especially for Ammonia, 
which is said never to be absent from it, even in the softer varieties of 
iron ores; and it is believed, by recent observers, that oxide of iron in the 
soil, in the presence of moisture, favors the speedy resolution of vegetable 
and animal remains into products suitable to the nourishment of plants. 
Its presence is said to be especially favorable to the formation of nitrates, 
which are amongst the best fertilizers. 

The Carbonates of Lime and Magnesia are usually named amongst the 
essential materials of soils. Both exist in all soils, generally in limited and 
sometimes in minute quantities, especially the former. Both lime and 
magnesia are essential constituents of the vegetable and animal constitu- 
tion. The ashes of all plants contain a considerable quantity of them, and 
especially those of the bark of trees. The ashes of the liemp plant, tobacco, 
clover, of the wood and bark of the common fruit trees, always contain 
much lime. The carbonates of lime and magnesia are so soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid, especially in the presence of the acid organic 
matters resulting from animal and vegetable decomposition, that atmo- 
spheric water passing through the soil which contains these acids, always 
dissolves out more or less of them. Hence soils, even over limestone 
strata, and which have probably been formed by the decomposition of 
lime-rock, usually contains but a limited quantity of carbonate of lime. 
The water which contains much of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
held in solution by carbonic acid, is what is called hard water; it deposits 
these earthy salts when the carbonic acid gas is dissipated by boiling or 
exposure to the air; hence the crust 'in the boiler; hence stalactites and 
incrustations in caves. These hard waters generally contain some Phos- 
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pliate and Sulphate of Lime, and more or leas Carbonate of Iron, which 
are also solnble in water containing Carbonic Acid. 

Amongst tlie most important of the essential ingredients of soil, because 
they are found in them in smaller proportions than the others above-men- 
tioned, are the Phosphates and Sulphates, and the alkalies, Potash and Soda. 

The Phosphates, composed of Phosphoric acid united with lime, mag- 
nesia, and sometimes oxide of iron or alumina, exist in all soils, having 
been derived from the rocks from whence these were formed by disinte- 
gration. They are found in all parts of the vegetable structure, but in 
largest q^nantity in the seeds or grains, of the ashes of which they form a 
notable proportion, and to the formation of which, as well as of vegetable 
tissue in general, they are absolutely necessary. In animals the Phos- 
phates form the principal weight of the earthy portion of the bones, and 
are essential also to the soft tissues and fluids ; coming to them, of eoui'se, 
from their food, which in all classes of animals is originally from the vege- 
table kingdom. A soil which does not contain Phosphates in sufficient 
quantity, although it may be able to nourish, to some extent, the green 
and woody tissues, will not cause the production of grain or seed, nor 
much nourishing food for animals. 

The AlliBlies, Potash and Soda, which are also positively essential to all 
kinds of vegetable growth, are, on the other hand, most abundantly 
required in the herbaceous parts of plants; the green leaves and herba- 
ceous stems and twigs, contain much more of these than the hard 
woods and their seeds and grains. Hence, whilst the production of crops 
of the grains tends to exhaust the soil of its Phosphates, that of green or 
herbaceous crops, as tobacco, clover, the grasses, and the garden vegeta- 
bles generally, remove from it a larger proportion of its alkalies. 

The Sulphates (generally Sulphate of Lime, sulphuric acid combined 
with lime), are also required for the healthy growth of all plants, but more 
especially for those of the Pea family, aa clover, &c., for the family of the 
Crueiferw, as the cabbage, turnip, mustard, radish, and for the AlUaeece or 
onion family. 

The organic and volatile matters of the soil, eo called, are of very great 
importance to vegetable growth, not only furnishing, by their slow de- 
composition and oxidation, carbonic acid and moisture to plants, but also 
holding ammonia, which contains Nitrogen essential to vegetable nourish- 
ment, and Phosphates, Sulphates, the Alkalies and Siiex, in a soluble con- 
dition. They also favor the solution of the nutritive mineral substances 
from the soil, and exert a great absorbent power for moisture and the 
gases. By their dark color they also favor the absorption of heat from 
the rays of the sun. 

In the absence of these organic and volatile matters, although the soil 
may bo quite rich in the mineral elements of vegetable food, as is the 
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case with some of the subsoils described in this Report, these are not 
immediately available for vegetable nourishment, because of the difficulty 
with which they are brought to a soluble condition favorable for entering 
into the tissues of plants. The addition of organic manures, or substances 
containing salts of ammonia, or nitrates, to such a subsoil, tends to make 
these mineral ingredients soluble and available. The same effect is pro- 
duced more slowly by exposure of it, on the surface, to air, light, &c., 
when the successive growths of vegetables, at first, perhaps, scanty, gra- 
dually furnish organic matters which give it a dark color, and convert it 
into vegetable mould, and the absorption of atmospheric ammonia, and 
its subsequent conversion by oxidation into nitric acid, renders the essen- 
tial mineral materials more and more soluble and available. 

These indispensable ingredients of soil, Lime, Magnesia, Phoaphafes, Sul- 
phates, Potash, and Soda, exist in it only in very small proportions, and tliey 
are taken up to form the substance of all growing vegetables ; hence when 
these are removed from the land in large crops to be consumed in distant 
places, so that their remains or ashes are not brought back again upon the 
soil which produced them, the land undergoes a gradual deterioration. 
This is the cause why an old field is not as productive as the virgin soil ; 
and why, in old countries, where the crops for a long series of years, have 
been carried off from the fieMs, they cease to be profitable to the farmer, 
except by the addition of a large amount of manures, which contain these 
essential materials of the soil. 

The usual proportions of these essential materials may be seen to advan- 
tage by comparing together two of the soils described in the following 
pages ; one of which may be considered amongst the poorest, and the other 
amongst the riohest which have hitherto been examined from this State, 
as follows : 

Soil 'No. 358. — '^Genuine Red or Chocolate-colored Soil, ten to twelve years in 
cultivation ; Garland Crenshaw's Farm, edge of Lost Prairie. Red Piuer 
Bottom Land, Township 14, Mange 26, La Fayette County, Arkansas." 

Soil Ko. 348. — " Virgin Soil from Section 84, Township 16, Range 17, 
from Major P. R. Coulter's Farm, near Lisbon, Northwestvrn part of 
Union County, Arkansas. On the Waters of Camp Creek. Quaternaiy 
formation." 







Soil No. 358. 


Soil So. 348 


Orgauic and Volatile Matters. 


. per 


ent. 4.781 


1.893 


Alumina, , . .... 




. 5.665 


.285 


Oxide of Irou . . 


" 


. 6.115 


.965 


Carbonate of Lime 


" 


. 4 240 


.020 


Magnesia, . . . 


" 


2.711 


.301 


Brown Oxide of Mansanese, 


" 


.140 


.140 


Phosphoric Acid, 


" 


. .232 


.052 
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il No. 3 



Sulphuric Acid, per cent. .066 .02T 

Potash " . .855 .029 

Soda, " - .IC9 .095 

Sand and insoluhle Silicates, " . 74.990 95.891) 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., " . 4.95o 0.950 

Soluble Matter extracted from 1000 {grains by digestion 

in water charged with Carbonic Acid, . . . " . 8.300 2.224 

By the side of these soils presenting great natural differences of compon- 
tion, we will place two in which this i-lifteronee has been most probably 
caused by cultivation in soil which was originally alike in composition, 
as follows : 



3._" Virgin Soil from I)r. T. W. Shore's land. Township 5, 

Range 14, ^e., Conway County, Arkansas." 
— " Same Soil from a field twenty years in cultivation," ^-c. jf. 



ComposiEion, Ac., of these Sails. 
Organic and Volatile Matters, 



Alui 

Oside of Iron, 

Carbonate of Lime 

Magnesia, 

Brown Oxide of M 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Sulphuric Acid, . 

Potash, 

Soda, . 



Sand and insoluble Silicalea, 
Moisture, expelled at 400° F. 
Soluble Matters extracted from 1000 grains by di; 
in water ehnrgcd with Carbonic Aeid, 



Virgin S 



, Old 6sia Soil, 



3.207 
2.625 



The differences of composition, &e., observable in these soils, may not 
appearmarked toapereonnot accustomed to this kind of comparison of dif- 
ferent soils, but they may be made quite obvious by taking into conside- 
ration the immense weight of earth which ia contained in an acre of 
ground, within the depth which ia penetrated by the roots of vegetables. 
This depth ia more than one foot in most cases, and sometimes may be 
stated at several feet. It is probable, that even from a greater depth than 
that to which vegetable roots attain, capillary attraction, and the diffusion 
of moisture holding dissolved substances in solution, may bring up nutri- 
tive materials to supply the wants of growing crops. 

By some weighings, which were made by the writer for the Kentucky 
Geological Survey, of some dry Blue Limestone soil, the weight of the 
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earth on one acre of ground, to the depth of one foot only, -was found to 
be more than three miltions of pounds avoirdupois. {See Vol. I, Reports 
of Kentucky Geological Survey, Chemical Report, Fayette County.) Now, 
if we apply this datum to the above descrihed soila, we find the following 
results : 

The Phosphoric Acid of Soil 358, equal to 0.2^2 per cent, weight fi.HBO lbs. per ayrc to 1 fool depth. 
That of Soil 348, " to 0.052 " " 1,560" " " " 

The(i(yereneeinfaYOtofSoilNo. 35813 . . . . 3,400" " '■ " 

The Phosphor 

ThediJmHcemfavorofSoiINo.288i3 . . . . 2,220" 
eiit, weight . . 25,GJ0 '■ 



The difference in favor of Soil tfo. 353 is . 
The Potash of Soil No. 288=0.11S per cent, weight 
That of " 289= .037 " " 



ThoiijfCT-e(iceinfayoi:ofSoil2S8i3 570" " " " 

The intrinsic value of Soil No. 358 is therefore much greater than that 
of Kg. 348 ; for, taking only the constituent Potash into consideration, the 
difi'erence in quantity in favor of the former soil in the earth of one acre 
taken only to the depth of one foot is iifty-four hundred pounds (5400 lbs.) 
of this valuable material ; which, at its commercial value, if it were pos- 
sible to remove it at once, would more than pay for the land at a high price. 

But let us apply these calculations to some of our common crops. 

A crop of Indian Com, of fifty bushels to the acre, requires nearly twelve 
pounds of Phosphoric jlci'ii (11.845 lbs.), and a little more than eight pounds 
(8.0GO lbs.) of Potash for the grain alone, 

A crop of White Wheat, of twenty-five bushels to the acre, requires 
about eleven and a-Jialf pounds (11.40 lbs.) of Phosphoric Acid, and nearly 
seven pounds of Potash (6.81 lbs.) to perfect the grain. 

A crop of Tobacco, of one thousand pounds of leaf and the stalks, 
requires about eight pounds (8.13 lbs.) of Phosphoric Acid, and nearly 
seventy pounds of Potash (69,73 lbs.) It requires about the same weight 
of Lime and various other materials as do also the other crops; but we 
have selected the Phosphoric Acid and Potash here for the purpose of the 
comparison. 

These data were obtained by the writer in numerous ash analyses made of 
Kentucl^ corn, wheat and tobacco, and reported in the forthcoming Vol. 
IV of Reports of the Q-eoUgical Survey of Kentucky. On applying them to 
the four soils described above we find, discarding the fractions, that, whilst 
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Soil No. 358 would furnish enough Phosphoric Acid for an average crop of Corn for 580 
jears, and for an average crop of Wheal for 605 jears, or for an average crop of Tobucco for 
870 jeara, 

Soil No. 348 could supply this material to the Corn crop for ISO jears only ; tbe Wheal crop 
for 136 years; or the Tobacco crop for 195 years. 

Soil No. 288 eonld supply it to the Corn crop for S18 years. 
" " " " " Wheat crop for 330 yeara. 

" " '' " Ibfcacco crop for 47S years. 

And Soil No. 289 could supply it to the Com crop for only 132 years, 
" " " " " Wheat crop for 138 years. 

" " '' " " Tbfiacco crop for 199 years. 

And, applying these data to the I'otash, we find that whilst 

Soil No. 35a could supply enough Potash for the Corn crop for 3206, 

" " " " " " Wheat crop for 3664 years, 

" " " '■ " '' TohaccQ crop for 36G, 

Soil 348 coulii furnish it to the Corn crop only for 109 years. 

" " " " Wheat crop " 124 years. 

'' " " " Tbbacco crop " 12 years. 

Soil 288 could sMpply it to the Coi-n crop for 435 years. 

" " '■ " Wheal crop for 497 years. 

" " " " Tobacco crop for 50 years. 

And soil 2S9 could ordy supply it to the Com crop for 3G4 years. 

" " " " ■' Wheal crop for 415 years. 

" " " " " Tobacco crop for 42 years. 

Calculationa like the above can of course only be introduced as very 
rude approximations; for every one acquainted with the difficulties and 
causes of error which surround analyses and calculations of this sort, knows 
that it is almost impossible that they should he strictly accurate to the 
pound or to the year ; but they show sufficiently well how various crops 
may draw upon the richness of the soil on which they are cultivated, and 
how careful chemical analyses of these crops and of the soil may demon- 
strate the relative value and durabiHty of the latter, and indicate the best 
modes of maintaining or restoring its fertility. By no other mode, indeed, 
can it be as aceurately ascertained. 

It may b^remarked, in passing, that, as all the essential materials of the 
soil are equally indispensable to vegetable growth, the duration of its pro- 
ductiveness is limited by the smallest proportion of any of these contained 
in it. Thus in soil No. 358 there is Potash enough to supply the grain of 
an average crop for three thousand two hundred and six years (3206 years), 
but as its Phosphoric Acid would only last for five hundred and eighty 
years (580 years), the land would cease to produce corn at the end of this 
shorter period, although it might contain abundance of the other essential 
materials. Nor could it be made productive of corn again until Phosphoric 
Acid from some source had been supplied to it. These remarks apply 
equally well to any one of the essential elements; and the value of chemi- 
cal analysis is frequently shown by its pointing out the single ingredient, 
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perhaps, wbieh is wanting to the fertility of a 8oil ; and which, when sup- 
plied, may give productiveness to what before was almost sterile. 

Moreover, soils may contain an abundance of all the materials essential 
to vegetable nourishment, and yet, from their inioluble condition, or from 
some unfavorable circumstance, such as want of drainage or too great 
acidity, they may be as sterile aa though these important mateiials were 
entirely absent. The writer has attempted, in the following described 
analysis, to ascertain the relative amount of immediately available or soluble 
plant nourishment by digesting the soils in water charged with carbonic 
acid. The unfavorable circumstances which may render the richest soil 
unproductive can of course only be ascertained by a local examination, 
and are obvious to any enlightened observer. 



CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SOILS, ETC. 



AEKAS3AS COUNTY. 

No. 333. Soil, labelled, "Virgin Bottom Soil; 3foton's Plantation, 
Arkansat River, Arkansas County, Arkansas." 

The dried soi! is of a light, dirty brownish color. 

No. 334. Soil, labelled, "From a field now in, cotton: Moton's Planta- 
tion, Arkansas River, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, but is a slight shade lighter in 
color. 

These two soils, collected from the same plantation ; the one being the 
virgin soil of tlmloeality, and the other from a field which had been sub- 
mitted to cultivation for four or six (?) years ; were analyzed comparatively, 
as follows : 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, after having been thoroughly 
air-dried, were digested for one month at the ordinary temperature in a 
corked bottle, in equal quantities of pure distilled water, which had been 
charged with carbonic acid gas under pressure ; after filtration the solution 
was evaporated to dryness, at the temperature of boiling water (about 
212° F.), and carefully analysed. The results are tabulated below. 

The object of this process, to which most of the soils analyzed were sub- 
mitted, is to asoei-tain the relative quantity and composition of matters 
soluble in carbonated water which each soil would yield. It is believed that 
in this way we can estimate the comparative amount of immediately avail- 
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able or soluble plant nourishment which is contained in the soils. The water 
which falls from the atmosphere and moistens the soil — without which, it 
is well known, no vegetable could grow — always contains a notable 
quantity of carbonic acid, which is always present in the air and in the 
soil, and is one of the great natural solvents by which the earth is made to 
give up its nutritious materials for the food of plants ; and this process, 
which we have adopted for the estimation of the soluble materials of the 
soil, imitating to some extent the operations of nature in the action of the 
atmospheric water upon it, gives us valuable information in relation to 
its present state of fertility. 

The soluble matters extracted from these two soils hy digestion of a 
thousand grains of each of them in the water charged with carbonic acid, 
are as follows: 

So. 333. No. 334. 

Virgin Soil. CulUviited Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters 1.000 0,450 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and I'lioiipliales, ,4(S0 .127 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.4*27 2.0ii0 

Magnesia, .■S89 .266 

Sulphucic Acid, 022 .022 

Potash, 106 .064 

Soda, 012 .OU 

Silica, KDT .413 

Loss, 137 .1:51 

Soluble extract, dried at 212° 1'., 5.a50 3.5C7 grs. 

These soils were carefully analyzed, according to the method described 
fully by the author in the third and fourth volumes of the Reports of the 
Geological Survey of Kentucky, which it is not necessaiy to detail in this 
place. The results of the analysis are as follows : 

Chemical Composition of these two soils, dried at 400° I". : 

No. 333. No. 334. 

Virgin Soil. Cultivated Soil. 
Organic and Volatile matters, 9.342 6.207 

A'"""'"-, ! 9.600 ^^^^ 

Oxideoflron, ( . . . . ... 4.615 

Carbonate of Lime, 1 .470 1.165 

Magnesia, H45 1.496 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 1*15 .293 

Phosphoric Acid, 2:,0 .196 

Sulphuric Acid, OUT .050 

Potash, 3J2 .618 

Soda, 0H3 .158 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 78.365 79.390 

Total, 100.53'J 100 155 

Moisture, expelled at 400° P., , . . . ,.er tent. 5.375 5.110 
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These are quite ricK and fertile soils; the soil of the eultivated field 
containing an unusually large proportion of Potash, which it may owe in 
part to the admixture by the plough of a subsoil rich in this important 
material. As the subsoil does not seem to have been collected (at least it 
did not reach the laboratory), this cannot positively be stated. 

On examining the table of the analyses of these two soils it will be seen 
that, apart from this an'omaly in relation to the potash — and an increase in 
the cultivated soil of the magnesia and oxide of manganese, due probably 
to the same cause — the ordinary eft'eeta of cultivation are observed in 
the diminution of the proportions of the Organic and Volatile matters, the 
Carbonate of Lime, and of the Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids, in the soil of 
the old field ; whilst the proportiou of the Sand and Insjluhle SUieates in it 
is increased. 



ERADLEY COUNTY. 

No. 369. Soil, labelled, " Virgin Soil, from E. T. Franklin's yard, Sec- 
tion 22, Township 12, Mange 10 ; two and a half miles northwest of Warren, 
Bradley County, Arkansas. Tertiary formation." 

The dried soil is of a dirty yellowish-gray color. Rounded quartz peb- 
bles of various sizes were sifted out of it by the coarse sieve, of one hun- 
dred and fifty apertures to the inch. 

No. 370. Soil, labelled, " Same Soil, from an old field, in culture since 
1825. E. T. Franklin's farm, ^c. {as above), Bradley County." 

The dried soil is of a dirty yellowiah-gray color, a little lighter than the 
preceding. 

No. 371. Soil, labelled, " Subsoil, from E. T. Franklin's farm, ^c. ^c. 
Ten inches below the surface, Bradley County." 

The dried soil is of a brickdust color- 
Digestion of a thousand grains of each of these soils in water charged 
with carbonic acid, as above described, gave the following results : 

Exlracled f-rom 1000 Grains of each of the Soils ly digestion in Carbonated Water. 

Ko. 369. No. 370. No. 371, 

Organic and Volatile matters 0.667 0.36t 0.1G7 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and 



Carbonate of Lime, 1.921 1.043 .093 

Magnesia, 277 .077 .044 

Sulphuric Acl.l 039 .032 .016 

Potash 145 .089 .071 

Soda, 032 .042 -029 

Silica, OSJ .127 .ItiO 

Extract, dried at 212° P., . . . grains. 3.569 1.927 O.G40 
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The proportiyu of eaaily eolubU material, availaljle for immediate vege- 
table nourishment, appears much reduced in the soil of the old field ; 
whilst, as is usually the case, the subsoi!, although richer in some of the 
essential elements, than even the virgin soil, as may he seen in the follow- 
ing table of their chemical composition, yet yields them up with more 
difficulty to the solvent action of the carbonated water. It has often been 
observed in practical agriculture that a subsoil, although rich in the essen- 
tial mineral elements, will not produce well, until by free exposure to the 
atmospheric agencies, and the admixture with it of organic matters derived 
from the decay of vegetable and animal substances, its nutritive materials 
are brought to a soluble state. 

The Chemical Contpoaition of these three soils, dried at 400° F., is as follows : 

So, 3fi9. No. 370. No. 371. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sutsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattei-s, .... 3.207 1.G43 2.849 

Alumina, . 2.490 2.290 6,2li5 

Oxide of Iron, 2.740 1.71)0 3.(i40 

Carbonate of Lime, 3U0 .190 .115 

Miignesia, 405 .314 .447 

Brown Oxide of Mangantse, 165 .140 .140 

Phosphoric Acid, 095 .094 .129 

Sulphuric Add, 041 .036 .024 

Potaah, 121 ,085 .104 

8oda, OOe ,088 .043 

Sand and Insolulilo Siiieaica, . . , , 90.365 93.840 86,640 

Total, 100.025 1005.10 100.461 

Percentage of moisture, expelled at 400° F., . 2.083 L125 3.500 

The proportions of most of the essential ingredients of the soil will be 
observed to be diminished in that of the old field as compared with the 
virgin soil. Particularly the Organic matterg, the Carbonate of Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Sulphuric Acid and Potagh, are less in quantity in the former than in 
the latter, whilst the sand and insoluble silicates are increased. 

The proportion of Phosphoric Acid seems to have been maintained in 
the cultivated soil, notwithstanding the exhausting action of the crops 
raised on it, most probably by admixture with it of some of the subsoil, 
■which is more rich in this material than the surface soil. The subsoil con- 
tains also a larger proportion of Potash and less Sand, &c., so that deep 
ploughing and turning up of the subsoil promises to be beneficial to the 
crops. In consequence of the larger proportions of Alumina and Oxide 
of Iron which the subsoil contains, it holds a greater quantity of moisture, 
and doubtless much of what is set down in the table as Organic and Vola- 
tile matters is water. 

The next set of soils, from the same county, differ remarkably from the 
above. 
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No. 375. Soil, lalaelled, "Genuine Red Soil, from the nortJieast quarter 
Section 4, Township 11, Range 11 ; from John JT. Marks' farm, on the waters 
of Lost Creek, northwest part of Br adleff County, Arkansas, Tertiary formation." 

The dried soil is of a reddish ehocolate-brown color. 

No. S76. Soil, labelled, " Same soil, from afield twenty-five years in culti- 
vation, northeast quarter Section 4, Township 11, Range 11, John S. Marks' 

The dried soil is of a brownish-red (Spanish brown) color. Fragments 
of hard iron ore were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 377. Soil, labelled, " SuUoil of the same old field, John 11. Marks' 
farm, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a deeper and purer red than tbe preceding. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, thoroughly air-dried and 
digested for a month in water charged with Carbonic Acid in a closed 
bottle, and at the ordinary temperature, gave np tbe following mate- 
rials, &c. : 

Extruded from 1000 Grama by Carlonaled Water: 

Ro, 375. No, 3TC. No. 377. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subaoii. 

Organic and Volatile mattws 0.883 O.tiOO 0.267 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 0T7 -ITT -111) 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.7fiO 1,377 .250 

Magnesia, ,^T0 .227 .330 

Sulphuric Acid, 0!o .025 .022 

Polaah, 0:'.2 .161 .076 

Soda, 0;i2 .019 ,025 

Silica, li)3 .163 .130 

Loss, 438 .178 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (grains), . . . 3.830 2.033 1.280 

The Chemical CovipoaitioYt of these soils, dried at 400° J"., was found to 
be as follows : 

Ko. 375. Ko. 376. No. .^77. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subaoii. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . G.806 5.547 5.282 

Alumina, 5.985 5.066 10.620 

Osideoflron 15.959 23.605 24.205 

Carbonate of Lime, 420 .120 .095 



Brown Oxide of Man^raijcsc, 745 .595 .495 

Phosphoric Aoid, 331 .413 .29: 

Sulphuric Acid, 075 .058 .050 

Potash, ^28 .227 .248 

Soda, — — ,075 .067 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... C!!.G90 63.690 5S.098 

Total, 100.752 lOO.UOO 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° per cent, , . 4.500 4,000 4,775 
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These soils are remarkable for the very large proportions of Oxide of 
Iron which they contain, which gives them their red color; they, and 
especially the subsoil, might be used, ground in oil, instead of Spanish 
brown, for common painting. They also contain more than the usual 
quantity of oxide of manganese. Their Phoaphorie Acid, Sulphuric Aeid 
and Potash are above the average in quantity, and they ought consequently 
to be quite fertile. The subsoil, however, la somewhat deficient In Lime, 
which is in sufficient abundance in the surface soil. 

It would be interesting to experiment in this soil with the Ilavana 
Tobacco, from pure imported seed, to ascertain whether it would retain its 
peculiar good qualities without deterioration, when raised for a number of 
years, without renewal of the seed. It ia said that the finest Cuba Tobacco 
is cultivated on a red soil, rich in Oxide of Iron, like this. 



BENTON COUNTY, 

No. 285. Soil, labelled, "Virgin, Soil, from A. B. Greenwood's farm, 
edge of Bentonville, Benton County, Arkansas. Growth, Black Hiekory ; 
undergrowth, Sumac and Ilatel. {Suioarboniferous formation.) 

The dried soil is of a dove-gray color. 

No. 286, Soil, labelled, '^ Soil from A. B. Greenwood's land, twenty- 
three or twenfyfour years in cultivation, in corn, wheat and oats. ( Will yield 
from thirty to thirty-five bushels of oats per acre.") Benton County. 

The dried soil is of a brownish-gray color, a little lighter than the pre- 
ce^ng. 

No. 287. Soil, labelled, " Subsoil from the same old field, A. B. Green- 
wood's farm, edge of Bentonville, Benton County, ^o." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-buff color. 

Digested in water, charged with Carbonic Acid, as previously described, 
one thousand grains of each of these soils gave up of soluble matters as 
detfoled in the following table ; 

Extracted from 1000 Grains of each of these Soih ly Carbonated Water: 

No. 285. No. 286. No. 28T. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters O.TCS 0.600 0.400 

Alumina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 181 .181 .054 

Carbonate of Lime, 1 OOS .896 .380 

Magnesia, 0.19 .105 .IIS 

Sulpturic Acid, 034 .038 .030 

Potasfi, 164 .096 .067 

Soda, Oil .007 -- — ■ 

Silica, .214 .231 .131 

Loss 500 .179 .122 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (grains), . . . 3.005 2.133 1,300 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° I"., is as follows : 

No. 285. No. 286. No. 287. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Babaoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattera, .... 2.818 l.S:i3 1.494 

Alumina, 840 .425 1.190 

OxWeoflron 2.00Q 1.81(1 2.560 

Carbonate of Lime, OOo .006 .046 

Magnesia, :!64 .:il6 .9J6 

Brown Oxide of Mangaiiesi?, 145 .120 .170 

Phosphoric Acid, OTH .160 .040 

Sulphuric Acid, 024 .02.1 .016 

Potash, 125 .130 .193 

Soda, 025 .038 .037 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 92..')20 93,5S0 92,195 

Loss, 1.165 1.4T8 1.083 

Total, lOO.OOO 100.000 lOU.OOO 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., .... 1.550 1.000 1.225 

Although digestion in the carbonated water shows a smaller quantity of 
soluble matters in the soil of the old field than in the virgin soil, the general 
analyses, the results of which are detailed in the above table, show some 
anomalies ; for whilst the Organic and Volatile matters, the Alumina and 
Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and the Magnesia, are in larger proportion 
ill the new soil, the Carbonate of Lime and Sulphuric Aeid appear alike in 
both, and the Phosphoric Acid and Potash seem to he in gi'eater amount in 
the cultivated soil than in the virgin soil. This, in relation to the Potash, 
■may he attributed to the still greater proportion present in the subsoil, which 
has doubtless been brought up to the surface, more or less, by the plough ; 
but ill the ease of the Phosphoric Aeid this larger quantity in the soil of the 
old field is an anomaly. Subsoil ploughing, with the use of Lime, Bone- 
dust, and Plaster of Paris, would improve the produetivcnesa of these soils. 

CLARKE COUNTY. 

No. 341. Soil, labelled, " genuine Black Sticky Wax Soil; from the 
Bucknerfarm, Section 19, Township 8, Mange 19, Clarke County, Arkansas. 
Over the Cretaceous formation, but probably deposited in Quaternary Lakes. 
Growth, sweet gum, mulberry, and walnut." 

The dried soil is of a mouse-color. 

No. 342. Soil, labelled, " Same Soil, from an old field on the Buckner 
farm, twenty-five to thirty years in cultivation; Clarke County, ^c." 

Dried soil of a mouse-color ; slightly darker than the preceding. 

No. 343. Soil, labelled, " Genuine Virgin Cretaceous Soil, from Col. 
Baseman's farm. Section 28, Township 17, Range 20. Collected adjacent to 
a marl bluff on Decepier creek, Clarke County, Arkansas. Growth, gum, 
hickory, pin and Spanish oak, ash, and sea-ash. Black lands overlying the 
Cretaceous formation, hut probably of recent Quaternary origin." 
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Dried soil of a gray brownish-black color. Effervesces strongly with acid. 

No. 344. Soil, labelled, " Cultivated Soil, from an old field, thirty to forty 
years in cultivation ; Section 28, Township 7, Range 23 ; on Col. Baseman's 
farm, ^e. ^c." 

The dried soil is of an olive-gray color. It contains fragments of sheila 
and efFervescea with acids. 

One thousand grains of each of these four soils, were digested for a 
month in water charged with Carbonic Acid, as before described, and gave 
up of soluble matters as detailed in the following table : 

Extracted froTB 1000 Grains 0/ each of these Suils by the Carlonaled Water. 



Organic and Volatile matters, 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron, s 

gnnese and Phosphates, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia 



1.180 
.144 



Sulphuric A(!id, 014 .022 .027 .027 

Potash, 042 .0,1a .O.')0 .041 

Soda, 027 .021 .018 .0;fG 

Silica, 347 .317 .347 .:-!ii3 

Soluble extract, dried at 212° F. Grains, 2.397 2.574 6.93a 10.836 

The extraordinary amount of matter extracted by the carbonated water 
from soil No. 344, is mainly Carbonate of Lime; No. 343 also contains 
more than the usual quantity of this substance, which is quite soluble in 
water containing carbonic acid ; but, although the former soil yields so 
large an amount of extract in this experiment, the Potash, Soda, Sulphuric 
Acid, and Magnesia, appear in but moderate proportions. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F,, was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 34!. No. 342. No. 343. No. 344. 

VirgiuSoIl. OldfieldSoil. VirginSoil. Old fisld Soil. 



and Volatile n 



Orgau 

Alumina, . 

Oxide of Iron, . 

Carbonate of Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Brown Oxide of Manga 

Phosphoric Acid, . 

Sulphuric Acid, . 

Potash, 

Soda, . 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 



Moisture, expelled at 400" F,, 



.111 


.193 


.090 


.109 


68.315 


73.040 


64.015 


44.040 





.114 





l,04r. 


101.589 


100.000 


100.031 


100.000 


11.650 


9.805 


11.025 


5.575 
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These soils are all very rich in the essential elements of vegetahlc food. 
If well drained and not too adhesive, they ought to he very productive. 
They, especially the first three, are remarkable for the large amount of 
Kygroicopic moisture which they retain, No. 341 and 343, having each 
retained more than eleven per cent., after thorough drying at the ordinary 
temperature of a room constantly warmed hy a stove. 

The proportion of Carbonate of Lime is so large in them that they all effer- 
vesce with acids, whilst in No. 344, it is nearly thirty-six per cent. Indeed 
this may be considered rather a marl than a soil, and might with great 
advantage be applied to soils deficient in lime, or which had been 
exhausted by long culture ; for which purpose it is fitted also by its 
large proportions of I'hosphorie and Sulphuric Acids, Potash, and Soda. 
No. 343 contains an unusually largo amount of Organic and Volatile matters, 
which, indeed, are abundant in al! of them, and aids in giving them their 
great attraction for moisture. Thorough draining and cultivation will 
gradually reduce their " sticki/ness ;" or the use of sar ' 
No. 341, might produce this result more quickly. 



COSWAY COUNTY. 

No. 288. Soil, labelled, "Virgin Soil; Br. T. W. Shore's land. Town- 
ship 5, Range 14, Derived from the ferruginous shales of the Millstone G-rit. 
Growth, black oak, hickory, some white and Hack Jack oak. Conway County, 
Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. Some fragments of ferruginoua 
sandstone were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 289. Soil, labelled, "Same Soil, from Dr. T. W. Shore's farm; 
twenty years in cultivation, now lying waste. Poor land, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty buff color, lighter than the preceding. A 
few fragments of ferruginous sandstone were sifted out of it with the 
coarse sieve. 

No. 290. Soil, labelled, " Subsoil of the same old field ; Dr. T. W. Shore's 
land, Conway County, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-bufF color, lighter than tlic preceding. 
It contained some fragments of the ferruginous shale, which were sifted 
out previous to the analysis, as in the preceding soils. 

One thousand grains of each of these three soils were digested for a 
month in water charged with carbonic acid, aa previously described. The 
soluble matters extracted from each are stated in the following table : 
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Extracted by Carbonated Water from 1000 Grains of each ofikeie Soils. 

No. 288. No. 289. No. 290. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters 0.833 0.B5I) 0.317 

Alumina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, Hi ,114 .097 

Carbonate of Lime, 69G .i'iO .260 

Magnesia, 116 .191 .220 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .022 .028 

Potash, 0.90 .OGl .OU 

Soda, 0,31 .018 .006 

Silica, 231 .HO .154 

Solubleextract, dried at 212° F.(gniiis), . 2.139 1.316 1.13S 

As usual, the soil of the old field gives up less soluble material proper 
for the nourishment of vegetable life than the virgin soil. The subsoil, 
although really richer in the essential elements than the earth on the sur- 
face, as ma_y be seen bj the chemical analyses, does not give up so much 
to this solvent as even the old field soil ; proving that the nutritive mate- 
rial in it is not all in an immediately available condition. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F,, was found by 
analysis to be as follows : 

No. 288. No. 2S9. No. 390. 

Virgin Soil. Old Held Soil. SubsoQ. 

Organic and Volatile matters,. . . . .^.20T 1.895 1.4G9 

Alumina, 2.625 .490 3.115 

Oxide of Iron, 2.210 1.935 2.010 

Carbonate of Lime 121 .021 .046 

Magnesia, 371 .371 .236 

Brown Oxide of Manganesp, 270 .195 .170 

Phosphoric Acid, 127 .053 .105 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .028 .016 

Potash, 116 .097 .140 

Soda, 024 .012 .042 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 91.145 93.720 92.695 

Loss, 1.183 

Total, I00.2li6 lOO.OOil 100.044 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., per cent, . . 1.800 1,050 1.200 

The soil of the old field is much poorer than the virgin soil, as exhibited 
in its smaller proportions of Organic and Volatile matters, Carbonate of Lime, 
Oxide of Manganese, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids, Potash and Soda, its 
less Hygroscopic power, and its greater proportion of Sand and Insoluble 
Silicates. Its smaller quantities of Alumina and Oxide of Iron also show the 
same thing, and may have been caused by the washing out of it of the finer 
and light particles of the soil during its twenty years' cultivation ; for the 
land which is submitted to cultivation in ploughed or hoed crops, during 
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which much of the surface is kept bare of vegetation, uot oiilj' Jos6s some 
of its essential materials in supplying to the growing crops those mineral 
elements which are necessary to their formation, but is more injured by 
the wash of water through it than ground which is covered with a matting 
of growing plants of any sort. The water of the falling rains, kc, &c,, 
not only dissolves out appreciable portions of its soluble materiaU, which 
are the most valuable of the ingredients of the soil, but when pouring 
through it rapidly carries off also in a suspended state some of the finer 
particles of the insoluble portion ; particles which contain the largest 
amount of Alumina and Oxide of Iron, &e., leaving the coarser particles 
and the sand in larger quantity behind, 

The original soil of this locality cannot be considered very strong, but it 
is by no means poor in its virgin state, and by the judicious use of manures 
may be made to yield good crops as long as good cultivation of this sort is 
applied to it. The efi'ects of the ordinary skinning process of farming are 
exhibited in the soil of the old field, which would require very heavy 
manuring and the application of lime to bring it up to its original condi- 
tion. The subsoil is a little richer in Potash than the virgin soil, but exhi- 
bits a deficiency of Carbonate of Lime, as well as oi SulpTiurie Acid. Plaster 
of Paris, slacked lime, in the form of burnt shells, or any common lime- 
stone or marl of the neighborhood, with bone-dust, or super-phosphate of 
lime, or guano, might be advantageously applied to this land. The farmer 
of this region should study the economy of manures. 



CRAWFOKD COUNTY. 

No. 273. " Virgin soil, from Arkansas bottom waste land, near Van Buren, 
Crawford County, Arkansas. Alluvium at the base of the millstone grit."* 

The dried soil is of a mouse-color. 

No. 274. " Same Soil, from an old field, thirty years in cultivation. Bot- 
tom waste land, near Van Buren, ^e." 

The dried soil is of an umber color. 

No. 275. " Subsoil, from the same old field. Bottom waste land, ^c. ^e." 

The dried soil is of a light chocolate color ; darker than the next pre- 
ceding. 

Digested for a month in water charged with carbonic acid gas, these soils 
gave the following results: 

• "But derived, no doubt, in part from the red Hediment from the ferruginous shales of the 
saliferons region of the Cherokee counlrj, bejond the State of Arkansaa." 
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ExiTOCltd from 1000 Graim nf tach of these Soils hy the Carhonattd Water. 

No. 273. No. 274. No. 376. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mafters, . . . . 1.450 0.906 1.070 
Alumina and Oxides of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 297 .270 .200 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.047 1.887 1.830 

Magnesia, 2.S3 .283 .239 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .037 .016 

Potash, 103 .170 .152 

Soda, 250 .Ose .226 

Silica, 231 .200 .200 

Loss, 2;!9 .074 ,SGO 

Soliiljleextract, dried at 212° F. [grains), . 4.B00 3.973 4.20;! 

These soils eontain a large proportion of soluble material. The subsoil 
also eshiliits tlie same peculiarity. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., is as follows: 

No. 273. No. 274. No. 27S. 

Virgin Soil. Old flald Soil. Bubaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matter!!, .... 7.836 6.404 6.583 

Alumina, 2.515 4.240) ^1353^ 

Oxide of Iron, 2.360 3.785) 

Carbonate of Lime, 821 .921 .945 

Magnesia, LITO .731 .436 

Brown Oxide ofManganese, 145 .120 

Phosphoric Acid, 164 .264 .213 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .045 ,052 

Potash, 435 .357 .579 

Soda, 153 .032 .136 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 84,720 82,595 80.595 

Loss, ,506 

Total, 100.369 100 000 100.901 

Moisture, expelled a.t 400° F,, per cent, . , 3.075 4.000 4.525 

These are very rich soils, containing abundance of the essential mineral 
elements of vegetable nourishmentB. The soil of the old field is yet fully 
equal to tbe virgin soil, with the exception of a small reduction of its pro- 
portion of alkalies. The very rich subsoil has no doubt helped to maintain 
its fertility. If subject to occasional overflow, this also will restore the 
essential elements which may have been removed by cultivation. 

No. 282. " Virgin Soil, Sandy Loam, Arkansas bottom land, near Van 
Buren, Crawford County, Arkansas. Millstone grit formation." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-umber color. 

No. 283. "Same Soil, from an old field, twenty-five j/ears or more in culti- 
vation. Sandy Loam, Arkansas bottom land, near Van Buren, ^c." 



'' With Brown Oxide of Manganese, 
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Dried soil of a dull brickdnet color. 
]!J'o. 284. "Subsoil from the same old field, ^e. ^c" 
Dried soil of a dull light brickdust color. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, digested in water charged 
with carbonic acid, gave the following results: 

ExtTad!dfTotn 1000 Graini of each of Ihise Soils by the Carbonated Water. 

No. 282. No. 283. No. 284. 

Virgin Soil. Oia field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and VoUtila matters, . . . . 1.I8.S 0.833 0,506 
Alumina and Osidea of Iron, and Manganese, 

and Phosphates 221 .230 .081 

Carbonate of Lime, lA?,?, .TGI? .113 

Magnesia, , . .!1jO .1(13 .177 

Sulphuric Acid, 030 ,OuO .054 

Potash, 096 .l.JS .102 



Extract, dried at 212" P. {grains), . . . 3.881 2.025 1.334 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 2S2. No. 283. No. 284. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattpr?,. . . . 4.191 2,460 2.467 

Alumina, 1.690 2.7U3 3.090 

Osideoflron, 2.135 2.085 2,360 

Carbonat«of Lime, 221 .295 .206 

Magnesia, 880 .083 .731 

Brown Oxide of Manganese 0115 .145 .220 

Phosphoric Acid, 0(i3 .143 .167 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 ,042 .024 

Potash, 240 .198 .307 

Soda, (150 .160 .059 

Sand and Insoluble Silicales, . . , . 88.520 91.U0 89.°95 

Loss, 1.267 .384 

Tola], 100.0(10 100.117 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., per cent, . . 2.425 l.lioO 1,725 

These soils are not quite as rich as the throe preceding ones, but yet are 
very valuable fertile lands, if sufficiently drained. The effects of cultiva- 
tion appear in the reduced amounts of Organic and Volatile matters, Potash 
and Hygroscopic moisture, and the increased quantity of Sand, &c. ; but, 
from causes not evident to the writer, the soil of the old field does not eliow 
the usual degree of deterioration in regard to most of its essential elements. 

No. 309. "Virgin upland soil, from Josiah Foster's farm, one mile from 
Van Buren, Crawford County, Arkansas. Derived, in -part, from the shales 
of the millstone grit formation." 

The dried soil is of a light gray-brown color. It contained about one-fourtb 
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its weight of fragments of ferruginous sandstone, somewhat rounded at 
their angles. These were sifted out before the chemical analysis was made. 

No. 310. "■Same soil, from an old field thirty years in eullivation. Jodah 
Foster' s farm, Crawford County, ArJcansas." 

The dried soil is much lighter colored than the preceding. It contains 
a few small fragments of ferruginous sandstone. 

No. 311. "Subsoil from the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dark-gray hufi' color. It coiitauis a few fragments 
of ferruginous sandstone. 

Digested for a month in water charged with carbonic acid, it gave the 
following results, viz. : 

ExlraiUd fTBia 1000 Graim of each of these Soils by the Carbonated Water. 

No. 309. Ko. 310. No. 311. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattera, .... 0.500 0.273 0.^83 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, , .10.^ .080 .053 

Carbonate of Lime, 521 .381 .281 

Magnesia, 247 .143 .050 

Sulphuric Acid, 045 .034 .034 

Potash, 22G .021 .036 

Soda, 033 .079 ■ ■ 

Silica, 254 .3G4 .164 

Loss, Ill .048 

Eitractjdrlodat 212° P. (grains), . . . 2,100 1.42.3 O.UOl 

The Chemical Composition of these soils was found to be as follows, dried at 
400° F. : 

No. 309. No. 310. No. 311. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... ;J.17G l,8y7 2,271 

AKmiiia, 1.G90 2.S00 3-115 

Oxide of Iron, 3.490 1.190 3.490 

Carbonate of Lime, 170 .071 .OSfi 

Magnesia, 293 .293 .285 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 105 .095 .170 

Phosphoric Acid, 176 .095 .128 

Sulphuric Acid, 041 .028 .013 

Potash, 101 .120 .101 

Soda, 039 .005 .006 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.795 93.300 89.770 

Loss, - — . .495 

Total, 100.166 100,384 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., , . . , 1.625 1.175 2.025 

These soils are not as rich in the essential mineral elements of vegetable 
food as tlie bottom soils from this county, described above. The soil of the 
old field shows the usual signs of the exhausting influence of cultivation. 
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in every particular, except in its proportion of Potash, ■vvliich may have 
been kept up by admixture of the subsoil by the action of the plough. 



FULTON COUNTY. 

No. 264. " Virgin soil, Judge Billing's farm, Township 18, Range IT 
west, Section 31. Barrens. Growth, a few scrub hickories, oaka, and walnuts. 
Lower Silurian period, Fulton County, Arkansas." 
The dried soil is of a dark umber color. 

No. 265. " Soil eighteen years in cultivation. Judge Billing' s farm, ^c. ^c." 
Dried soil resembles the preceding. Some fragments of chert sifted out. 
No. 266. "Subsoil of the tame old field. Judge Billing's farm, ^c." 
The color of the dried soil resembles that of the two preceding. It 
contains fragments of chert. 

ExtTacUdfrom 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, by Digestion for a ntonlh in Water charged mlh 
Carbonic Add Gas. 

No. 264. No. 205. No. 2Se. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.630 Analysis lost. O.TOO 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 " .113 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.211) ■' .J9G 

Magnesia, 300 '■ .299 

Sulphuric Acid, 035 " .028 

Potash^ .103 '■ .038 



Extract, dried at 212° F. (grains), . . . 2.927 2.;-!S3 
The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 264, So. 205. No, 266. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1.575 6.952 ti.3-11 

Alumina, 5.165 4.075 7.240 

Oxide of Iron, 4.110 3.075 5.300 

Carbonate of Lime, 680 .390 .431 

Magnesia, 341 .7HT .863 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .220 .^70 

Phosphoric Acid, I«4 .129 ,165 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .059 .059 

Potash, 680 .565 .700 

Soda OSl .110 .iOl 

Silica, 79.420 83,195 H 345 

Loss, i,494 .437 !,025 

Total, .... 100.000 100.000 100,000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., .... .■J.875 3.215 4.200 
13 
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This land is moro than ordinarily rich in the essential elements of vege- 
table food, and ought to be quite productive and durable. The soil of the 
old field shows the deteriorating effects of ordinary culture, in the dinaiu- 
ished proportions of Organic and Volatile matters, Carbonate of Lime, 
Phospkoris and Sulphuric Avidii, and Potash, as well as in the increased 
quantity of sand and insoluble silicates. The subsoil is rather richer 
than the virgin surface soil, especially in Potash and Phosphoric Acid. 

iNo. 267. "Virgin Soil; farm of John Winn, Second Upland. Growth, 
white oak and hickory. Fulton County, Arkansas. Lower Silurian period." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-gray or dark ash color. A few cherty 
fragments were sifted out of it. 

No. 268. " Soil, from an old field, thirty years in cultivation; farm of 
John Winn, ^c." 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 
It contained some fragments of chert. 

Ko. 269. " Subsoil, of the same old field, ^o. ^e." 

The dried soil is of a grayish bufl' color. 

ExiTacled from 1000 Grains of fad, of /hese Soili iy Digestion for a Month in Water charged mth 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 267. Ko. 268. No. 2S9. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Voktilo matters, .... ^.150 9yH 0.315 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and 

Phosphates, ISO Ml .050 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.9;i0 I.4H3 .497 

Magneaia, 177 .269 .!(i3 

Sulphuric AeLii, .... , . ,016 .022 .0^2 

Potash, 186 ,139 .091 

Soda 056 .0G8 ,039 

Silica, 4G4 .:i97 ,347 

Loss, 541 .165 .024 

Extract, dried at 21-rF. (Grains), . . . 7.250 3.8S3 1.550 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 267, No. 268. No, 269. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile maller.s, .... 5.793 3.275 1.794 

Alumina, 1.815 2-96S 3.265 

Oxide of Iron, .... . . L960 2.235 2.860 

Carbonate of Lime, - .396 .171 .071 

Magnesia, 383 .353 ,371 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... ,320 ,195 ,270 

Phosphoric Acid, 162 .144 .078 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .050 .050 
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Virgin Soil. Old HbIiI SotI. Subsoil, 

Polaah, 232 .117 .265 

Soda, 0:U .OIT .OIB 

Sand and Insohible Silicates, .... 88.070 90.220 91.343 

Loss, 788 .258 

Total, .... 100.000 100.000 100..S85 

Moisture, expelled at 400' F., .... 2.47o 1.525 1,100 

These are good lands, but not quite as rich aa tte set just described 
from this county (Nos. 264, 265, and 266}. The soil of the o!d field con- 
tains less Carbonate of Lime, Magnesia, Oxide of Manganese, Phosphoric 
Acid, Potash, and Soda, and gave up much leas soluble matter to the car- 
bonated water, than the virgin soil. The subsoil ia not quite as rich as 
the surface soil, except in Potash. 

OREENE COUNTY. 

No. 217, " Virgin Soil, foot of Crowhy's ridge. Black sand bottom land. 
Growth, gum, walnut, and poplar. Undergrowth, pawpaw and spice-wood. 
William Dean's farm. Quaternary deposits. G-reene County, Arkansas," 

The dried soil is of a light umber color; sandy, containing much clear 
and some reddish rounded grains, 

K^o. 218. " Soil, from an old field twenty years in cultivation. William 
Dean's land. Quaternary deposits. Black sand bottom land, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil, light gray umber color, lighter than the preceding. Sandy like 
that ; containing much clear and some reddish grains. 

No. 219. "Subsoil, of the same old field. William Dean's land, ^a. ^c." 

Dried soil of a dirty gray buff color. Sandy like the preceding. 

ExlTadedfrom 1000 Graina of the air-dried Soils, by Digestion in Walir charged teilli Carbonic Acid. 

No. 21T. Ko. 213. No. 219. 

Virgin Soil. Oid field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters 2 4^0 1.617 633 

Alumma, and Oxide of Iro^i and Man^jsnose, and 

Phosphates, 547 .497 .145 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.30,1 1.0U7 .480 

Magnesia, 257 .150 ,089 

Sulphuric Aeid, 022 .022 .030 

Potash 209 .132 .087 

Soda, 099 .013 .024 

Silica, 122 .154 .147 

Lobs, 514 .60! .165 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . . 6,02.1 4.283 1.850 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400 F., was found to be 
as follows : 
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No. 217. No. 218. No. 219. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 
Organic and Volatile matters, .... 6.^43 2091 \.2S3 

Alumina, 570 .420 .395 

Oxide of Iron, 1.185 .710 1.010 

Carbonate of Lime, 421 .246 .096 

Magnesia, 352 .208 .193 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 120 .173 .020 

Phoaplioric Add, IS.f .115 .078 

Sulphuric Acid, ....... not estimated, not estim'd. not estm'd. 

Potash, 152 .079 .132 

Soda, 050 .048 .048 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... B0.045 95.600 97.995 

Loss, 679 .310 

Total, .... 100,000 100,000 101.200 
Moisture, expelled at 400° F,, .... 2.300 0.775 O.iJjO 

The old field soil is poorer than the virgin soil, and the subsoil more so 
than either. 

No. 228. " Virgin soil; Mr. S. W. G-ranede' s farm. Genuine black sand 
land. Growth, poplar, gum, oak. Undergrowth, pawpaw and spiee-bush. 
Quaternary deposits. Greene County, ArhansoB." 

The dried soil is of an umher color. Some email rounded pebbles were 
sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

lifo. 229. " Same soil, frovi an old field, twenty years in cultivation. 
H. W. Granede' s farm, ^c, Greene County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of an umber color, fully as dark as the preceding. Some 
small rounded pebbles, of various kinds of quartz, were removed by 
the coarse sieve. 

No. 230. "Red underelay ; Br. Melton's land, Greene County, Arkansas. 
Quaternary deposits." 
The dried clay is of a light brick-red color. 

Digested for a month in water charged with carbonic acid, as previously 
described, these soils gave the following results, viz. : 

Extracted from 1000 Grains <if each oft/use Soils, by Wnlcr charged with Carbonic A eid Gas. 

So. 228. No. 229. No. 230. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Red Underelay. 

OrgFtnic and Volatile matters, . , . 3.233 1.960 0.800 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.013 .730 .083 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.430 4.430 .147 

Magnesia, 2t^3 .136 

Sulphuric Acid, 037 .020 .033 

Potash, 1491 .031 

Soda, 043) .903* .062 

Silica, 2U4 .307 .197 

Loss 214 

Extract,driedat 212° F. (Grains), . . . 7.666 8,350 1.409 

* And Magnesia and loss. 
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From the larger proportion of Carbonate of Lime in the extract from 
the soil of the old field, this appears to be in greater quantity than that 
from the virgin soil. The nnderclay, from a different locality, but from 
the same geological formation, gives up much leas soluble material than 
either. 

The Chemical Composition of these three soils, was found by analysis to 
be as follows, dried at 400° F. : 

No. 228. No. 229. No. 280. 
■Virgin Soil. OldFieldSoil. Red Underalaj. 

Orgaiiio and Volatile mattcra, . . . 4.f25 4.105 4.013 

Alumina I.-IBO 1.165") ^ 

Oxide of Iron, I.48i .085 1 ^^'^^^ 

Carbonate of Lime, 39G .571 .121 

Magnesia, 296 .2G5 .400 

Brown Oxide of Manganese 240 .ITl ■ 

Phosphorin Aeid, 2i9 .19:! .283 

Sulphuric Acid, 0,S:i .050 .021 

Potash, 183 .116 .398 

Soda, 058 ,OaS .0o5 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.G95 91.670 79.435 

Loss, 034 ,351 

Total, 109.000 100.000 100.061 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., . , . . 2.0G5 ].f!25 4 950 

These and the three other "Black Sand Soils," resemble each other 
considerably in composition. The red subsoil, containing much more 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron, as well as Potash and Phosphorie Aeid, might 
no doubt be advantageously applied to these somewhat sandy soils, espe- 
cially after thoy have been somewhat worn by cropping. A diminution in 
the proportions of the essentia! ingredients Phosphoria Acid and Potaak, 
may be noted in the soil of the old field. 

No. 220. " Virgin soil, from the hickory and oak land of Crowley Ridge. 
William Rohener' s farm, G-reene County, Arkansas. Quaternary deposits." 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray bufl' color. 

No. 221. ^^ Soil of an old field, from William Robener's farm, ^c." 

The dried soil is lighter colored than the preceding. 

No. 222. '■'■ Subsoil of the old field ; William Robener's farm, ^c." 

No. 223. "Soil from oah and pine land. Ridge four miles south of Cfaines- 
ville, on the road to Powhatan and Jacksonport, G-reene County, Arkansas. 
Quaternary deposits." 

The dried soil is of a buff-gray color. 

* And Oxide of Manganese. 
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Organic and Volatile matters, 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron a 

Manganese, and Phosphates, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, . 
Sulphuric Ac-id, . 
Potash, 



.631) 
1.513 
.1'13 



Extract, dried at 212 P. 



(Gra 



,s). 



,410 



fi.OlT 



2.6iill 



• soils, dried at 400° I".. 



The Ohemioal Composition of these fc 
to be as follows : 

No. 220. No, 221. No, 222. Ko. 

Virgin Soil, Old EiEld Soil. Subsoil. Oak A Pi 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 4.000 



4.G25 
was found 



Ahir 

Oxide of Iron, 

Carbonate of Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Brown Oxide of ^ 

Phosphoric Acid, . 

Sulphuric Acid, . 

Potash, .... 

Soda, 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 



1.745 

i.tieo 



2..129 
I.IIO 
1.9R0 



Total, 
Moisture, expelled at 400° F., 



100.000 
2Mo 



The old field soil shows some diminution of the proportions of the 
essential ingredients, as compared with the virgin soil. Soil 223 ia not 
quite as good as the other three. 

No. 225. " Virgin soil, Crowley' i Itidge, from A. Tennison's farm, Section 
11, Township 16, Range 4 east. Quaternary deposits. Greene County, Ar- 



The dried soil is of a light umber color. 

No. 226. ''Soil from an old field, thirty-five years in cultivation ; A. Tenni- 
ton'sfarm, Greene County, Arkansas." 

Tlic dried soil is of a dirty bufl' color. Some rounded pebbles of milky 
quartz and fragmenta of semi-opal were removed from it by the coarse 
sieve. 
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No. 227, "Subsoil cf the same old field ; A. Tettnhott's farm, <f(,'." 
TliC dried soil is of a buff color. 

Silracled from 1000 Grains of each of thu! Sails, by Dlgatioit for a Month in Water charged with 
Carbonic Add. 

Nn. 225, Nn. 226. No. 22T. 

Virgin Soil. Old Fi eld Soil. SabBoLl. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 2.660 2.177 1.617 
Alumina, and Oxides of Irou and Manganese, ^ 

and Phosphates J 1.630 .■i07 

Carbonate of Lime, ^ 1.147 .830 

Magnesia, B .263 .234 

Sulphuric Acid, I .022 .018 

Potash, ........ g .163 .151 



Loss, .34G 

Extract, dried at 212" F. (Grains), . . . 7.017 6.077 3.612 

After the determination of the weight of the Extract from No. 225, by 
digestion in Carbonie Acid water, and ascertaining the amount of Organic 
matter, kc, and Silica, the solution was lost by the upsetting of tbe beaker 
in which it was contained, and time did not allow the appropriation of 
another month for a new digestion. 

The Chemical Composition of these three soils, dried at 400" F., was found, 
by analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 225. No. 22fi. No. 227. 

Virgin Koil. Old field Soil- Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 5.080 2..^.il 2.301 

Alumina, 2.3G5 1.725 3.SW 

Oxide of Iron, l.Or.O 1.720 2.085 

Carbonate of Lime 431 .181 .036 



Brown Oxide of Mangane 
Phosphoric Acid, . 
Sulphuric Acid, 



Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . 89.220 91.645 89.595 

Loss, 1-101 .939 

Total, 100.089 lOO.OOO 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400" P., . . . 2,^65 1.435 1,S15 

The soil of the old field has doubtless been improved by the admixture 
of some of the richer subsoil under the operation of the plough. This sub- 
soil is much richer than the virgin surface soil, and consequently deep 
ploughing would be very beneficial in this locality. 
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The foregoing analyses of Greene County soils will doubtless give a good 
general idea of the composition of the quaternary soils of this region- 
No. 224. "Silicioua Olay, below the veiny sandstone, Chalk Bluffs, Greene 
County, Arkansas. Quaternary deposita." 

Nearly white, with a alight tinge of yellowish-gray. It burns of a light 
iiesh-eolor. Makes quite a plastic mass with water. 

Composition, dried ul 212° F. 

Silica, 76.980 

Alumina, and Oiidos of Iron aiid Manganese, ..... 15.819 

Carbonate of Lime 284 

Magnesia, ............ .4GI 

Phosphoric Acid, . Vld 

Potash, L0G2 

Soda, 420 

Water, organic matters, and luss, 5.2^9 

100.G75 

This silicioua clay might be applied with advantage to poor or exhausted 
sandy soil, because of its considerable proportions of Potash and Phosphoric 
Acid and its Alumina, &c. If it is used for pottery purposes, it would 
hardly be necessary to mix with it any sand or ground quartz, which are 
generally required with more aluminous clays, "Were it not tiiat the pre- 
sence of the Oxides of Iron and Manganese causes it to acquire a reddish 
color in burning, this might be used for the manufacture of queensware. 
If found to be tough enough after calcination, it might still be employed 
for a cheaper sort of ware, or for terra eotta. 



HEMPSTEAD COUNTY. 

No. 326. " Virgin Soil, over the Cretaceous 31arly Limestone with Exogyra 
Oostata, on William D. Smith's farm, Section 7, Township 11, Range 25, 
Hempstead County, Arkansas. Usually limited prairies, surrounded with 
pine, hickory, ash, hois d'arc {Osage orange). Undergrowth, spice-bush, paw- 
paw, swamp dogwood, and buckeye." 

Dried soil mouse-colored. Eflervesces slightly with acids. 

No. 327. "Same soil, twenty years in cultivation; from JV, J?. Smith's 
farm, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a light umber color. It contains soft cretaceous lime- 
stone, and eflervesces strongly with acids. 

No. 328. "Subsoil from the same old field; mostly disintegrated shell marl, 
with vegetable matter. iV^. J). Smith's farm, ^c." 

The dried soil is of an umber gt^y color ; mostly soft marly limestone. 
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Extracted from 1000 Grains, by Digeelion in Waitr charged mlh Carbonic Add. 

No, 326. No. 327. No. 323. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . C 500 O.J'JO 0.500 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Ph&sphates, 733 -OSO .Oil3 

Carbonate of Lime, 2Sn G.otIO 6.2fi0 

Magnesia, 940 .114 :i^i 

Sulphuric Aciii, 050 .050 .039 

Pota-ih, 053 .043 .045 

Soda, 057 .044 .040 

Silica, tSO .2-J7 .183 

Lois, ■ ■ — ^ .329 

Extract, dried at 212° F.(Graiiia), . . . iJJll 7.718 7.733 

The very large amount of Carbonate of Lime in eoila JSo. 327 and 'No. 
S28, causes the weight of the extract from these, by the carbonated water, 
to be much greater than that fi-om soil No. 326 ; but as the latter contains 
the most alkali, &e., it is probable that it is more nourishing to vegetation 
than the former. 

Chemhal Composition of these Soih. dried al 400= F. 

No. 32fi. No. 32r. No. S28. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 5.387 6.032 5.553 

Alumina, 8.235 G.llO 5.23S 

Oxide of Iron, 4.233 3.085 2.535 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.415 33.400 60 240 

Magnesia, 1.142 1,457 1.313 

Brown Oxide of Maiigaiicsi;, 200 .240 .240 

Phosphoric Acid, 191 .132 .037 

Sulphuric Acid, 0(i7 .127 .096 

Potash, 314 .270 .314 

Soda, 015 .0^5 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 71.740 47.380 35.140 

Total, 100.031 100.233 100.878 

Moisture, espelled at 400° F., . . . . 4.875 6.325 4.800 

The soil of the old field and the subsoil are marls rather than soils. They 
contain so large a proportion of Carbonate of Lime, especially the latter. 
It would he interesting to note at large the influence of such an excess of 
lime on vegetable growth of various kinds, Ko. 326 has the composition 
of a very fertile soil. 

No, 338. " White sand,frotn General S. J). Jtoi/aton's yard, near Ids office, 
in Washington, Hempstead County, Arkansas. This is a loose, sandy soil, 
overlying Tertiary? and near Green-sand of the Cretaceous, [Sow much lime 
and sand?") 
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A dirty-gray fine eand, composed of clear grains of hyaline quartz, more 
or less romided, with some little organic matters, ke., mixed. 

Digfsledfar a Month m W/ikr charged with Carbonic Acid Gut. 1000 Grains oflhe air-dried Sand gave 
vp the following substances, viz. ; 

Organic and Volatile matters, 833 ■ 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phospimtes, . . .0il3 

Carbonate of Lirae, 4S0 

Magnesia, . . . . -100 

Sulphuric Acid, 022 

Potash, 050 



Brownishgroy Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), .... 1.248 

The Chemical Composition of this send was found hy analysis to be as fol- 
lows, dried at 400° F. : 

Organic and Volatile matters 1-519 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, ..... 1 OGO 

Carbonate ofLime, .190 

Magnesia, 149 

Phosphoric Acid, 094 

Sulphuric Acid, 049 

Potash, 048 

Soda, 026 

Sand and Insoluble Silleates, 97.265 

Total, 100 4(10 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F,, . i 0.725 

Although nearly a pure sand, containing more than ninety-seven per 
cent, of this material, this very sandy soil contains enough of the elements 
of vegetable food to support a growth, by no means scanty, of some sorts 
of plants, under favorable circumstances of moisture, &c., &e. Like all 
sandy soils, it readily gives up its nutritive ingredients to the solvent 
action of the carbonated water. It being in this respect the reverse of the 
heavy clay soils, or subsoils, which hold, with a strong attraction, the 
organic matters resulting from animal and vegetable substances, and the 
other compounds of the soil which serve for vegetable nourishment. 
Hence, sandy soils are said to be hungry soils, requiring frequent manuring 
to make them productive. This sand would seem hardly to have Alumina, 
kc, enough in its composition to prevent it from shifting by the action of 
tlie winds, &e., when in a dry condition. 
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INDEPENDESCE COUNTY. 

No. 240. "Virgin Soil, upland, from Mr. Feter Mbser's farm; Lot 25, 
Township 15, Mange 8 west. Growth, post oak, white oalc, hickory, dogwood, 
and 'persimmon. Independence County, Arkansas." 

"Subaarboniferous formation resting on Silurian." 

The dried eoil is of an umber color. It contains some clear grains of 
sand and fragments of decomposing chert. 

No. 241. "Same soil, Peter Moser's farm, from a field from fifteen to twenty 
years in cultivation, in corn, wheat, and oats. Independence County, Arkansas.'" 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 
Some fragments of chert were sifted out. 

No. 242. "Suhoilfrom the same old field ; Peter Moaer's farm, ^o." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-buif color. 

Bigated in Water chari/ed tcilh Carbonic Acid Gas, 1000 Grains of each of these Soils gasi ihe 
foUovAng results: 

No. 24(1, Nn. 241. No. 24J. 

Virgin Soil. Old Field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volallie matters, . . . 1.250 1.505 400 
AIumiiiH, and O.tidea of Iron and Manganese, 

and Pliosphates, 287 .220 .081 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.813 1.347 -S^IO 

Magnesia, mi .'274 .111 

Sulphuric Acid, 0;)7 .039 .022 

Potash, lOS .09.) .006 



Loss, 24:! — .Ol!3 

Extract, dried at 212" F. (Grains), . . 4.433 4.211 1.870 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 2+0. No. 2+1. No. M2. 

Virgin Soil, Old Field SoU. SubEoil. 

Organic and Volatile m:itiers, . . . 11.^74 4,2U4 3.343 

Alumina, 5.^49 3.755 4 790 

Oxide of Iron 4.270 4.235 4.4?5 

Carbonate of Lime, 49.1 .320 .245 

Magnesia 493 .497 .501 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 180 .130 .130 

Phosphoric Acid, 239 .210 .193 

Sulphuric Acid, 045 .033 .042 

Potash, 405 .25C .372 

Soda, Ill .116 .103 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates 81,720 8G.0:0 85,080 

Loss, .134 .054 

Total, 100 272 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., . . . . 3.625 2.100 2.050 
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These eoik contain more tlian the average proportions of Potash, Phos- 
phorio Acid and Carbonate of Lime, and are doubtless quite fertile. The 
soil of the old field shows, in the diminished quantities of these materials, 
as well in the increased amount of sand, &c,, that it has been somewhat dete- 
riorated by the fifteen to twenty years' cultivation. The subsoil is not richer 
than the virgin surface soil. If properly drained, these are first-rate lands. 

No. 244. " Virgin Soil; farm of ifi. M. C'obh, Oil Trough Bottom, Indepen- 
dence County, Arkansas, Suhearboniferous Limestone formation." 

The dried soil is of an umber color. 

No, 245. " Soil from an old field, upwards of forty years in cultivation, 
chiefly in com, and now in cotton. S. M. Cobb's farm. Oil Trough Bottom, ^c." 

The dried soil is lighter and more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 246. "Subsoil, from S. M. Cobb's farm-. Oil Trough Bottom, <|-<;." 

Dried soil of an umber color, slightly darker than the preceding, but not 
so dark as the virgin soil, 

Digested for a Month in Water charged vrUk Carlonic Add, 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, 
air-drieii, gave thefoUowing resiilli : 

No. 244. No. 245. No. 24«. 
Titgin Soil. Old Field Soil. Subsoil 

Organic and Volalile matters, . . . 1.167 0.450 0.190 
Alumina, and Oxides oi' Iron and Manganese, 

aod Pliosphates 131 .113 .031 

Carljonale of Lime, \:>\?, 1.260 1.613 

Magnesia, 1S3 .295 .VIH 

Solpliiiric Acid, 045 .050 .028 

Potash, 253 .OTO .050 

Soda, 061 .044 .012 

SiHca, 11+ .147 .187 

Lo33, 283 .120 .069 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . ;!.450 2.550 2J90 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 244. No. 24S. No. 246. 

Virgin Soil, Old Field SoH. Sabsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 8.872 5.744 5.51S 

Alumina, 5.3S0 4.715 5.290 

Oxide of Iron, 3.385 2.985 3.S10 

Carbonate of Lime, 921 .571 .646 

Magnesia 504 .614 .614 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .283 1.495 

Phoaphocio Acid, 232 .294 .229 

Sulphntic Acid, 042 .059 .042 

Potash, 565 .429 .440 

Soda, 202 .141 .159 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 79.970 84.M5 83.730 

Total, 100 303 100,230 101.471 

Moisture, e.\pelled at 100° F,, . . . . 4.475 2.^85 3.025 
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Like the preceding, these eoila niiist be classed amongst the most valu- 
able and fertile, if well drained and favorably located. They contain even 
somewhat larger proportions of Organic and Volatile matters, Carhonate of 
Lime, Magnesia, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, than those, and rather smaller 
percentage of sand, &c. The Oxide of Manganese in the subsoil is in 
much more than the usual proportion. The soil of the old field does not 
show as much deterioration as might have been expected from its forty 
years' culture. 

No. 303. " Virgin Soil, from woods. R. A. Childress's farm, two miles 
from Batesville, Township 14 north. Range 8 west, Section 36. Growth, 
hickory, oaks, ^c. {See E. T. Cox's Notes.) Independence Goutity, Arkansas. 
Svicarboniferous formation," 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. A fragment of decomposing 
chert was sifted out of it. 

No. 304. " Soil, from R. A. Childress's farm, from an old field, thirty 
years in cultivation. Same land as the preceding. Independence County, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a yellowish-brown color. 

Ko. 305. " Subsoil, of the same old field. R. A. Childress' s farm, ^c" 

Dried soil of a yellowish-brown color, lighter than the preceding. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, digested for a month in 
water charged with carbonic acid, gave the following results : 

Eilracled from lOOO Grains of cadi of Ihiu Soils iy Carbonated Waler. 

No. 303. No. 304. No. 305. 

Virgin Soil. Old fleld Soil. .Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.2+0 O.:i00 0.150 
Alumina, and Osides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 081 .O'JG .096 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.200 .17.1 .2S0 

Magnesia, 0«4 .08,4 .091 

Sulphuric Acid, 0J9 .07a .0;!9 

Potash, 0:9 .073 .070 

Soda, 0:^1 .007 .0S8 

Silica, 183 .131 .217 

Losa, .IGG 

Extract, dried at 212 F. (Grains], . . . l.T.VJ 1.541 1.500 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° }/'., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 303. No. 304. No. 305. 

VirginSoil. OldfieidSoil. Sabsoil. 

Organic and Volatile inatler.s, .... 4.204 3.284 2.7a8 

Alumina, 3.325 3.540 2,315 

Oxide of Iron, l.tfSd 2.410 2,310 

Carbonate of Lime, 215 .225 .170 
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No. 303. No. 304. No. 305. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Magnesia 2il2 .272 .280 

Brown Oxide of Manganesi', 345 .3i0 .295 

Phosphoric Acid, . . ... .li;2 .211 .145 

Sulphuric Acid, 015 .(IXi .012 

Potash, 205 .142 .207 

Soda, .004 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88.920 88.870 90.130 

Loss, 272 .fi98 1344 

ToUl, .... 100.000 lOO.OOO 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400= F. 3,075 2.575 2.275 

These soils, although quite good and fertile, are not as rich in composi- 
tion as the two sets just previously described, from this county. 

No. 324. " Soil, at Mr. TunsaU'a, Parroqiiet Bluff, Independence County, 
Arkansas. Black River hottoni soil, derived partly from Lower Silurian for- 
mation, and partly from the Quaternary of the east side of Black River." 

The dried soil is of an umber-gray color, with sonae darker particles 
intermixed. 

No. 325. ■ "Soil, derived from Manganese Ore, three miles northeast of 
Batesville, Independence County, Arkansas. Lower Silurian." 

Dried soil of a dark clove-brown color. A considerable quantity of 
fragments of black oxide of manganese (Pyrolusite), was sifted out of it 
with the coarse sieve, before the analysis. 

One thousand grains of each of these two soils digested for a month in 
water charged with carbonic acid gas, gave the following results : 

ExirccUdfrom 1000 Grains if lach of Ihc.^ Soih, hy ,he Cmbonated Walcr. 

No. 32+. No. 325. 

TunsaU's Soil. Manganesa Soil. 

Organic and Volatile mailers, 0.360 0.617 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phos- 

plialcs, oar .154 

Carbonate of Lime, 1G4 2.250 

Magnesia, 094 .:-i33 

Sulphuric Acid, OliT .250 

Potash, 061 .101 

Soda, 080 .022 

Silica, I(i4 .207 



Exlract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), 1.217 3,934 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
g follows : 
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No. 324, No. 325. 
Tunsall's Soil. Manganese Soil. 

Oriramc and Volatile matters, .1.Si3 9.6G9 

AluminB, 3.(515 4.440 

Oxide of Iron, 6.140 11.315 

Carbonate of Lime, S45 i.lil 

Magnesia, 250 l.l-iOl 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 1.270 8.245 

Phoaphoric Acid 2fi2 .3I>8 

Sulphuric Acid, OGii .096 

Potash, 143 .853 

Soda 15(> .04T 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 84.080 80.095 

Loss, 298 

Total, 100.000 100.090 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., 4.o(ij 6.150 

The manganese soil contains much more than the usual proportion of 
Potash, as well as very large quantities of Oxides of Iron and Manganese. 
The carbonates of lime and organic matters are also in quite large propor- 
tion. The influence of the Oxide of Manganese in vegetable nutrition, 
not having yet been fully understood, although it has been found by 
recent experiments to be essential, it would be interesting to study the 
action of such a soil as this on crops of various kinds. In the abstract, 
the large amount of Potash which this soil contains, would make it a valu- 
able addition to other soils which were deficient in this material, or which 
had been exhausted by long culture, especially in green crops. 

^o. 379. '■^Virgin Soil, A. J. 0-atne's farm, near kills, White River bot- 
tom, one mile above Sateeville, Independence County. Growth, elm, haek- 
herry, scaly lark hickory, Spanish oak, walnut {riear the river), and box elder. 
Nearest formation, Subcarboniferous." 

The dried soil ia of an umber color ; the lumps somewhat tenacious. 

Ko. 380. '^ Same Soil, in an adjacent field, ten to fifteen years in cultiva- 
tion, mostly in corn. A. t?. G-aine' s farm, ^e. ^e." 

Dried soil a shade lighter than the preceding ; lumps, tenacious. 

No. 381. " Subsoil, of the same old field. A. G. Gaine'sfarm, ^e. ^c." 

Dried soil, lighter and more yellowish than the preceding; lumps 
tenacious. 

ExtratUdfrom 1000 Graiui of each of Ihene Soils bi, !/ie Carbonated Wafer. 

No. 3T9, No. 3E(i. No, 3S1. 

Virgin Soil, Old field Soil, Subsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1,417 0.(iQ3 0.283 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.443 .533 .060 

Carbonate of Lime, 4,317 3.183 1.077 
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Ko. 379, No. 380. Ko. 381. 

Virgin Sull. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Magnesia, 350 .250 .244 

Sulphuric Afid, D45 .045 .046 

Potash, Oyg .144 .079 

Soda, 033 .055 .109 

Silica, 380 .430 .243 

Extracl, dried al 212° F. (Grains), . . 8.083 5.3U1 2.141) 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., is as follows : 

No. 37fl. No. 380, No. 381. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters 8.242 7.145 4,421 

Alumina, S.filO 5.410 4 4G0 

Oxide of Iron, 3,140 3.815 4.350 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.220 1.165 .G95 

Magnesia, 539 .550 .521 

Brown O.tide of Manganese, 090 ,1S5 .130 

Phosphoric Acid 372 .328 .298 

Sulphnric Acid 110 .lOG .058 

Potash, 4^06 .41 S .376 

Soda, Ill .100 .095 

Sand and Insoluble Silieales 80.265 80.840 83,975 

Loss, — ■ — - .501 

Total, 100,105 300.040 100,000 

Moisture, expelled at 400" F., per cent, . . 6,275 5.100 4.450 

These mny be classed amongst the richest and moat fertile soils; con- 
taining as they do more than tlie average proportions of Organic and 
Volatile matters, Carbonate of Lime, Magnesia, Phosphoric and Sulphuric 
Acids, Potash and Soda. They are also highly hygroscopic, as indicated by 
the moisture expelled at 400° F. from the soils previously thoroughly air- 
dried. The subsoil is not quite as rich as the surface soil. The soil of the 
old field does not differ much from the latter. 

Ko. 382. "Virgin Soil, close to the river bank; A. Cr. G-ainee' farm, 
one mile above Batesville, Independence County, Arkansas. Nearest forma- 
tion is Subcarhoniferous." 

Dried soil of a gray-umber color. More sandy and not so dark-colored 
as the virgin soil of the preceding set, and the lumps less tenacious. Effer- 
vesces slightly with acids. 

Ko. 383. '■'Same Soil, near the river; from A. (?. Gaines' oldest field, 
forty years or more in cultivation, chiefly in corn, ^c. ^o." 

The dried soil resembles the preceding; a slight shade darker in color. 
The lumps are quite tenacious- 

Ko. 384. "Subsoil of the same old field; A. G. Gaines' fann, ^c." 
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Dried soil lighter and more yellowieli than the preceding; lumps very 
enacious. 



No, 332, No, 383. No, 384. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.717 0.467 0.283 
Alumina, and Oxidea of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 427 .210 .07t 

Carbonate of Lime t.877 1,643 M3 

Magnesia, 206 .211 .122 

Sulphuric Acid, 045 .033 .0:58 

Potasb, 084 .109 .07! 

Soda 37.? .093 .010 

Silica, 443 .360 .260 

Los3 .153 .040 

Extract, dried at 312" F, (Grains), . . 10.172 3.283 l.aOO 

The very large amount of Carbonate of Lime in the extract from soil 
No. 382, increases ita weight without probably adding much to its nutri- 
tive power. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows; 

Ho. 382. No. 3B3, No. 384. 

Virgin Soil, Old field Soil. Subsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 3.48H 3.916 1.914 

Alumina, 2.310 3,5li0 2.B10 

Oxide of Iron, 2,490 2,6B0 2.115 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.570 .610 .345 

Magnesia, 667 ,583 .355 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 180 .200 .115 

Phosphoric Acid, 193 .212 .209 

Snlphurlc Acid, 072 .101 .050 

Potash, 327 .263 .207 

Soda, 088 .090 .104 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . , . 87.215 88 490 91.590 

Loss, ........ ,403 .185 

Total, 100 000 100,805 100 000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 2.400 2,800 2,075 

These are good soila, but are not quite as rich as the preceding set. 
They contain rather more sand and rather less of the essential elements of 
vegetable nutrition than those. The subsoil ia no richer than the surface 
soil; and the old field soil shows no signs of deterioration. Its fertility 
may have been maintained by the overflow of the river. Of this, howeverj 
the writer is not advised. 
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IZAKD COUNTY. 

No. 270. "Virgin Soil; farm of Widow Lafferty, one mile from Calico. 

Growth, black oak, hiekort/, and pine. Izard County, Arkansas. Lower 

Silurian formation.^' 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. It contains a large proportion 

of fine clear rounded grains of cLuartz sand. Some fragments of chert were 

sifted out of it. 

No. 271. ''Same Soil from an old field; Widow Lafferty b farm, ^c." 
Dried soil of a lighter color than the preceding, approaching dark-gray 

buff. Sandy, like the preceding. Containing chert and ferruginous quartz. 
No. 272. "Suhsoilfrom the same old field; Widow Lafferty' s farm, ^c." 
Dried soil of a gray-buff color. Sandy, like the preceding. 

ExlTHcUd from 1000 Grains of each of tkeie Soih, by Digi-ation for a Monik in Iftiftr chm-^ed Kith 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 270. No. 27i. No. 272. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Eoil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mailers, . . . 0.923 0.550 0.250 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron iind Manganese, 

anil PhosplialRs, 196 .196 .049 

Carbonate of Lime, 340 .514 .6a0 

JlagDesia, ....... ,133 .2oG .111 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .028 .022 

Potash, 157 .112 .074 

Soda, Not estimated. .047 ,045 

Silica, 197 .2:U .197 

Eitract, dried at 212" F. (Grains),, . , 2.301) 1.9:!t 1.373 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found to he 
as follows: 



Oxide of Iron, 1.290 

Carbonate of Lime, 071 

Magnesia, 285 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 070 

Plio.sphorie Acid, 104 

Salplmric Acid, 024 

Potash, 156 

Soda, 055 

Saiid and Insoluble ^iliciitPG, . . . . 91.845 
Loss, 362 

Total, 100 OOO 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., ... J.465 



No, 271. 


No. 272. 


Old field Sou. 


Subsoil 


1.8.^8 


1.705 


1.015 


2.290 


.t90 


1.165 



,145 


.138 


.04,'i 


.019 


35.270 


93.880 


.340 


.100 


100.000 


lOO.OOO 


0.725 


0.875 
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The deterioration of the soil of the old field is shown by the diniintehed 
amount of Extract dissolved out by the carbonated water, as well as by its 
Bmaller proportions of Organic and Volatile matters, Magnesia, Oxide of 
Manganese, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids, Potash and Soda, the smaller 
quantity of moisture expelled at 400°, and the greater amount o{ sand, ka., 
exhibited by the general analysis detailed in the above table. The appli- 
cation of Plaster of Paris would be benefieial to this land, because of the 
Braall proportion of Sulphuric Acid contained in the soil. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 

No. 2-31. "Virgin Black Sand Soil, Cache Bottom; farm of Thomas 
McElrath. Growth, sweet gum, elm. Undergrowth, slippery elm and dog- 
wood. Jackson County, Arkansas. Quaternary deposit." 

Dried soil umber-colored. 

No. 232. "Same Soil from an adjoining field, twenty years in cultivation 
{one year in cotton, mostly in com ; in 1857 in onts) ; farm of Thomas 
McElralh, ^c." 

The dried soil is umber-colorcd, slightly darker than the preceding. 

No. 233. "Subsoil from the farm of Thomas McElrath, ^e." 

The dried soil is slightly lighter-colored and more yellowisli than the 
two preceding. 

EitrBclcd from 1000 Grains t>/ each 0/ tlien Soih, by Digestion for a Month in Water charged viUK 
Carbonic Acid. 

No. 231. Xo. 232. No. 2,13. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil, Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mitlWrs, . . . a.ii83 1.0(16 1,514 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 897 .930 .3110 

Catbonale of Lime 2,917 4,3yG .U7 

Magnesia, 195 .200 .170 

Sulphuric Acid, 0;;7 .010 .005 

Potash, 3fi:j ,1U MS 

Soda, 030 .01!) .Oli 

Silica, 181 .54r ,314 

Extract, dried at 212° h\ (Grains),. . . 7.;!2.'i 8.183 2,609 

The large amount of Extract from No. 282, is more than one-half Car- 
bonate of Lime. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows. ■ 
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No, E31. No. 232. No. 233. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Orgmiic and Volatile matters, . . . . 4.759 4.905 1.983 

Ahimina, 2.725 2.175 2.190 

Oxide of Iron, 1.8G5 1.915 2.0S5 

Carbonate of Lime, 471 .596 .29G 

Magnesia, 408 .473 .425 

Brown Oxide of Manganeao, 320 .330 .145 

Phosphoric Acid, 294 .408 .192 

Sulpltucie Acid, 03J .0j9 .045 

Potash, 306 .295 .295 

Soda, 0;i5 .032 .058 

Sand and Insoluble Silicatos, .... 83.620 88.445 91 630 

Loss, 164 .367 .676 

Total 100.000 100.000 100 000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 2.975 2.650 1.700 

These eoils are better than those from the same formation which are 

described under the head of Greene County. The soil of the old field, No. 

232, is no poorer than the surface soil, except apparently in ita Potash ; 

wliilst the subsoil is not as rich as either of them, 

No. 234. '^Virgin Soil, M. L- Jtobimon's land, two miles north of Jack- 

ionport. Silicious Soil. Growth, black and white oak, some hickory and 

sweet gum. Jackson County, Arkansas. Quaternary deposit." 
The dried soil is of a light umber color. 
No. 235. "Soil ffty years in cultivation, now in cotton, and has been for 

the last twenty years- Never been subsoiled. Farm of M. L, Robinson, ^c." 
Dried soil slightly darker and more yellowish than the preceding- 
No. 236. "Subsoil of the same old field, M. L. B,ohinsonsfarm,^c. ^-c." 
The dried soil is of a light umber color, more yellowish than the two 

preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 Gruins of each of ihese Soils {air-dried), by Digeadonfur a Month in Water 
charged with Carbonic Acid Oas. 



No. 234. 
Vii^in Soil. ' 

Organic and Volatile matters 1.250 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, . 320 

Carbonate of Lime, . ..... .904 

Magnesia 099 

Sulphuric Acid 005 

Pofftsh, .050 

Soda, 029 

Silica, 231 

Loss, 2IS 

Extract, dried at 212° F., .... 3.166 



No. 235. Ho. 236. 
)td field Soil. Subsoil. 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° I"., is as follows: 

No. 234. No. 235. Ko. 236. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoiL Subsoil. 

Oceanic and Volatile matters 1.796 1.G54 1.185 

Alumina, 1.940 1.275 1.805 

Oxide of Iron, I.IM 1.225 1.365 

Carbonate of Lime, I9G .240 .221 

Magnesia, HOS .211 ..S03 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 220 .09.7 .130 

Phosphoric Acid, (I'M ,143 .114 

Sulphuric Acid, O.l.T .0:i3 .045 

Potash, 140 .1.^5 .130 

Soda, 042 .05,-) .023 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 94 045 94.S80 B4T70 

Lo33, — - .2-AS 

Total, 100.004 100.000 100 01) L 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 1.175 0.850 0.r<25 

These resemble in composition the other quaternary soils which have 
been examined, with the exception of the three described immediately 
preceding, which are a little richer than these. The soil of the old field 
shows some signs of deterioration, but not so great probably as if it had 
been cultivated in grain crops. The subsoil is no richer than the surface 
soil. 

lHo. 237. " Virgin Soil, H. J. DoweVa land, Township 14, Range 2 west, 
Section 82. Growth, black oak and some white oak, hickory and sweet gum. 
Jackson County, Arkansas. Quaternary period?" 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. It contains a large proportion 
of fine Band, composed of clear rounded grains. 

ISo. 238. "Same Soil, eighteen years in cultivation, now in com. S. J. 
Dowel's land, ^c." 

Dried soil like preceding; a little lighter in color. Sandy, like pre- 
ceding. 

No. 239. "Subsoil of the same old field. M. J. BoweV s farm, ^c." 

Subsoil sandy, like the preceding; lighter colored and more yellowish. 

ExtTOdfd from 1000 Grains of each of that Soils, by Digationfor a Month in Water charged iiith 
Carlo«ic Acid Ga,. 

No. 2Sr. No. ESS. No. 239. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile malifirs, .... 0,383 0.416 0.300 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phoephatea, 064 .081 .064 

Carbonate of Lime, 694 .430 .51)6 

Magnesia, 1G3 .1,'iO .129 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .028 .022 
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Loss, 096 

Exlraet, drieiJ at 212° F. (Grains], . . 1.6:53 1.301 1.288 

The Chemical Composition of these Soih, dried at 400° F., was fou;id, by 
analysis, to be as foHows: 

No, 237. No, 2^8, No. 239. 

Viiain Soil. Old field Soil, Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.993 2.047 !.260 

Alumina, 830 .615 1.990 

Osido of Iron, I.3G5 1.440 1.440 

Carbonate of Lime, 245 .320 .2tl0 

Magnesia, 665 .244 .201 

Brown Glide of Manganese, OJO .095 .070 

Phosphoric Aciii, 110 .112 .126 

Sulphuric Acid, 022 .028 .025 

Potash, 120 .036 .073 

Soda, Not estimated. .005 .059 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 93.933 94.345 94.345 

Loss, 525 .653 .093 

Total, 100 000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400*^ F., . . . . 0.925 1.100 0.800 

These soils resemble most of tbose from the Quaternary deposits which 
have been examined. The subsoil is no richer than the surface soil, and 
lias already, probably, in consequence of the great freedom with which 
water penetrates through this sandy medium, communicated some of its 
soluble materials to the crops grown upon it. The soil of the old field, 
probably for this reason, does not show aa much sign of deterioration aa 
might have been expected. 



No. 318. " Virgin Soil; Arthur Davis's woodland, one and a half miles east 
of ClarksviUe, Johnson County, Arkansas. Principal growth, post oak and 
hlaeh oak, black jack, persimmon, sumach, ^e." [Sandstone of the Millstone 
Grit.) 

Dried soil of a dirty gray-buff color. A considerable quantity of iron 
gravel, and fragments of ferruginous sandstone removed from it by the 
coarse sieve. 
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N'o. 319. ^' Soil from Arthur Davis's old field, fifteen years in cultivation, 
WW in corn. Produces oats best; good for wheat, and moderate for com." 
Dried soil of a light gray-brown color. Contains some iron gravel. 
No. 320. '^Subsoil, of the same old field; Arthur Davis's farm, ^c." 
Dried soil of a brownish-orange color. A little iron gravel sifted out. 

'^.ttractcd fnm 1000 Grains of each of ikese Soils, by DigeHion for a Monik in WaUr charged with 



Virgm Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Orsanie and Volatile matters, .... O.-ieii 0.290 0.078 
Alumina, and Oxidea of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 094 .094 .047 

Carbonate of Lime, 131 .497 .347 

Magnesia, 123 .138 .077 

Sulphurie Acid 02S .036 .030 

Potash, 034 .051 .025 

Soda, 032 .Oil .032 

Silica, 131 .214 .081 

Loss, on .0G6 

Extract, dried at aia-F. (Grains), . . . 0.950 1.331 0,783 

The Cliemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found to he 
as follows : 

No. 313. No. 319, No. 320. 

TirgiQ Soil. Old field Soil. Subaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matter.1, . . . 3 316 3.294 4.147 

Alumina, 1.910 3.485 5.110 

Oxide of Iron, 3.050 2.755 3-330 

Cacbonate of Lime, 045 .170 .070 

Magnesia, 259 .271 .382 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 145 .ISO .270 

Phosphoric Acid, 174 .128 .09,''. 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 .033 .033 

Potash, 092 .044 .273 

Soda, 024 .122 .014 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . 90.545 89.445 8^.857 

Loss, 407 .073 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.581 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., per cent., . . 2.000 2.100 2.000 

A diminution in the proportions of the Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
appears in the soil of the old field, as compared with the virgin soil. The 

subsoil appears to he much richer in Potash than either; but, in other 
respects, is not much richer than the surface soil. It contains considerably 
more Alumina than the virgin soil. 
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No. 394. "Virgin Soil; Eli Rayon's land, Section 2, Township 7 south, 
Range 25. Gfrowth, beech, oak, hickory, and post oak. Undergrowth, sumach. 
Derived from the shales of the Millstone Q-rit. Johnson County." 

Dried soil of a browniah-gray color. Some ferrugiuoua concretions 
were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 396. "■Same Soil from an old field thirty years in cultivation; Eli 
Rayon's land, ^c, ^c, Section 2, Township 7, Range 27. Johnson County, 
Arkansas. ' ' 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, — a slight shade lighter-colored. 
Some Bandy ferruginous concretions sifted out. 

No. 396. "Subsoil of the same land; Eli Rayon's farm, ^c." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. Contains a few small sandy ferruginous 
eoncretiona. 

Exlracted from 1000 Grains nf each of these Soils, by Digedion for a Month in Water charged mlh 
Carbomc Add. 

No. .194, No. 395, No. 390. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Suhsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.850 0.63H 0.088 
Alumina, and Oxidea of Iron and JIanganese, 

and Phosphates, 317 .247 .177 

Carbonate of Lime, l.OM 1.570 .563 

Magnesia, 167 .210 .150 

Sulphuric Acid, 039 .O.U .027 

Potash, .195 .202 .029 

Soda, 013 .036 .025 

Silica, 247 .313 .313 

Loss, 259 .3S6 .245 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . . 3.117 3.G33 1.617 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F,, was found to be 
aa follows : 

No. 394. No. 395. No. 3S0. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 3.254 2.892 2.034 

Alumina 1.240 1.840 1.840 

Oxide of Iron, 1.715 1.G15 3.190 

Carbonate of Lime, 205 .295 .160 

Magnesia, 546 .314 .314 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 100 .190 .190 

Phosphoric Acid, 208 .159 .143 

Sulphuric Acid, 058 .055 .023 

Potash, 166 .171 .200 

Soda, 0G5 .034 .058 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 92.240 92.865 91.415 

Loss, ........ .203 .433 

Total, lOO.OOO 100.430 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° P., . . . . 1.675 1.475 1.675 
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The dift'erence in tlie composition of tlio virgin soil and that from the 
old field is not marked. The subsoil also differs but little from either, 
containing a little more Oxide of Iron and Potash than those. 



LA FAYETTE COUNTY. 

No. 354. " Virgin Soil, from genuine black iandy land, on Col. A. D, 
I'oulke' 8 farm, Township 14, Range 26. On Red River bottom. Overlying 
Cretaceous (partly derived from Quaternary?) La Fayette County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil umber-colored. These soils contain rawchfine sand. 

Ko. 355. " Same Soil {about 100 yards distant), from an old field, thirty to 
forty years in cultivation. Col. A, D. Foulke' s farm, on Red River, ^c." 

Dried soil umber-colored, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 356. " Subsoil from the old field. Col A. J). Foulke' s farm, ^c." 

Dried soil umber-colored, lighter than the preceding, and with a reddish 
tint. 



ExiracUd from 1000 Grain) of each of Ihtsc SoUs, i 
Carbonic 



^ Bige,, 



nfor 









No. 3=4. 


No. 365. 


No. .156 








Virgin Soil. 


Old field Soil 


Subsoil. 


Organic and Volafile 


matter^ 




. 607 


0.387 


0.317 


Alumina, and OsLdes of Iro 


n and M^ngn.ncs 








and Phosphates, . 






.aio 


.220 


.ISO 


Carbonate of Lime, . 






.S77 


.797 


.453 


Magnesia, . . 






.067 


.083 


.100 


Sulphuric Acid, 






.05-i 


.027 


.o:!3 








.322 


.!10 


.077 


Soda, 






.073 


.030 


.030 


Silica, . . 






■ "h-8 


.2:10 


.173 


' 






___ 


, . 





Extract, dried at 212 


F., 




. 2.423 


1.BI3 


I.:ui3 



The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., 
be aa follows : 



Organic and Voklilc m: 
Alumina, . 
Oxide oflron, . 
Carbonate of Lime, . 

Brown Oside of Siangan 
Phosphoric Aeid, 
Sulphuric Acid, 



No. 354. No. 3 

Virgin Soil. Old Belc 

2.30a 2,2; 
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No. 3H. So. 35S. No. 358. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Potash, 214 .178 .Il>4 

Soda, . 053 .033 .062 

Sand and Insoluble Silieates, .... S.l.SISO 94 4 90 93.990 

Total, .... 100.*2-22 100.213 100,238 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F,, . . , . lAlJ 1.250 1.225 

The soil of the old field sliows a marked diminution in the proportions 
of all its essential constituents, except the Carbonate of Lime. The subsoil 
is hardly as rich aa the surface soil. 

These present the characters of the best of the Quaternary soils of this 
region, but are not (juite ec^ual in strength to the Black Sand land of 
Cache Bottom, described under the head of Jackson County. 

No. 357. "■G-enuine red or ehocolate-colored, stiff, cane, cotton, Red River 
bottom land. Edge of Lost Prairie, hut in timbered land. At (?. Crenshaw's, 
Tovmship 14, Range 26. La Fayette County, Arkansas. This is one of the 
varieties of the celebrated red cotton lands of Red River bottom." 

Dried soil of a dark cinnamon color. Effervesces with acids. 

Ko. 358. ^^ Same Soil, from G-arland Crenshaw' a farm, ten to twelve years 
in cultivation, now in cotton. Red River bottom, ^c. S^c." 

Dried soil cinnamon colored, slightly lighter than preceding. Effer- 
vesces strongly with acids. 

No. 359. " Subsoil from the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

Lighter colored than the preceding. Effervesces with acids. 

Eilrucled from 1000 Graittn of each of then Soils, ly Digeslion for a Month in Water- ehargsd wilh 
Carbonic Add. 

'No. 357. No. RbB. No. 359. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.933 0.450 0.307 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron ^ind Mangaiie.se, 

and Plioaphales, 143 .243 .243 

Carbonate of Lime, 5.813 6.541 5S,VJ 

Magnesia, 433 .356 .422 

Sulphuric Acid 022 .O.'il .037 

Potash, 151 .112 .044 

Soda, 138 .0B4 .042 

Silica, 337 .280 .346 

Loss, .l'.'T .353 

Bstract, driedat 212°P. (Grain.s), . . 7.070 H.3U0 7.4G7 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows : 
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No. 357. No. 358. No. 359. 

Virgin Soil. Old fisld Soil. Sobsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . ti.587 4.781 .1.289 

Alumina, 5.o90 o.fin5 ^,840 

Oxide of Iron, 4.B90 6.11a 4.715 

Carbonate of Lime 4,540 4.2-10 4.015 

Magnesia, 2.8H0 2,7 1 1 2.209 

Brown Oxide of Manga nesf, 140 .140 .115 

Phosphoric Acid, 182 .2:12 M\2 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .0«6 .0 II 

Pptaah, fiaT .8o5 .52(1 

Soda, 191 .159 .155 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 74.740 74.9;!0 79,415 

Loss, .IIIG .518 

Total, 100,.040 100.000 lOO.OOO 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., ... 5,125 4.955 3 475 

These are remarkably rich soils, and, if well drained, must be very pro- 
daetive. Few soils excel them in their proportions of Potash and Carbo- 
nate of Lime. They seem to be well adapted to the production of cotton, 
and would no doubt yield large crops of good tobacco, if found not to be 
too stiff. The soil of the cultivated field is even richer in Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash than the virgin soil. The subsoil is not (^uite aa rich as either, 
although very rich. 



LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Ko. 247. " Red Clay, imbedding Carbonate of Zinc, Soppe Mines, Law- 
rence County, Arkansas." 

The di-ied clay is of a yellowish light brick-red color, containing frag- 
ments of porous decomposed chert and calamine. 

CorapoaUion, dried ul 400° F. 
Organic matter. Carbonic Acid and Water, expelled at red Lent, . . 10.B25 

Alumina and Oxide oflron, 21.024 

Oxide of Zinc with a little 0.\ide of Manganese 8.G3G 

Carbonate of Lime, . .721 

Magnesia, 499 

Phosphoric Acid, .222 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 

Potash, Sll 

Soda, 087 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 57.380 

100.0J.1 
Ko. 248. " Virgin Soil, derived from the upper member of the lead-hearing 
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rock. [Contains ferruginous chert.) E. W. Houghton's land, Section 15, 
Township 17, Range 2 west. Growth, blackjack, post oak, and small hickory. 
Lower Silurian period. Lawrence County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil ia of a buff-gray color. 

I^To. 249. "Same Soil from an old field, forty years in cultivation, now 
lying waste. M. W. Houghton's farm, ^c. ^c" 

The dried soil ia more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 250. "Subsoil of the same old field; E. W. Houghton's farm, Lawrence 
County Arkansas, ^-c." 

The dried soil is of a dark Luff color. 

Eilrackd from 1000 Graim of each of these Soila, by Digestion for a Month in Water (charged uiik 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 



Organic and Volatile matters, . , . 0.890 0.933 0.340 
Alnmina, and Oxides of Iron and llangancae, 

and Phosphates, I4.'i .180 .04T 

Carbonate of Lime, 1R0 ,eflO .446 

Magnesia, 263 .133 .OTT 

Sulphuric Acid, OyO .048 .0.S3 

Potash, 112 .CGI .041 

Soda, 025 .018 .C3S 

Silica, 087 .064 .197 

Loss, .033 

Extract, dried at 212° P. (Graina),. . . 2.300 2.097 1.250 

The cultivated soil gave up lesa soluble matter to the water charged with 
Carbonic Acid, containing lesa of the essential ingredients, than that from 
the virgin soil. The subsoil, although really richer in valuable mineral 
elements, gives up, as is usually the case, less of them to the carbonated 
water. 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 248. So. 24fl. No, 250. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matlers, . . . . 2.979 2.019 1.979 

A'-'"- 2.115 2,2551 gggo* 

Oxide of Iron 576 1,4'10 J 

Carbonate of Lime 181 ,181 .196 

Magnesia, 337 .329 .245 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 120 .345 

Phosphoric Acid, 095 .095 .078 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .028 .033 

Potash, 154 .120 .323 



* And Oxide of Manganese. 
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No. 246. No. 243. No. 250. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Soda, 064 .071 .115 

Sand a,nd Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 92.820 93,320 91.271) 

Loss, a3 1 

Total, 100-000 100.203 100,134 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 1.325 O.yoO l.OoO 

The influence of the forty years' cultivation ia exhibited in the dimi- 
nished proportions of Organic and Volatile matters, Hygroscopic moisture, 
and Potash, in the soil of the old field, as well as in the soluble matters 
extracted hy Carbonic Aoid, — the deterioration is not so great, however, 
ae might have been expected. The subsoil ia richer in alt the essential 
ingredients, except Phosphoric Acid. 



MADISON OODKTY. 

'So. 306. "Virgin Soil from the Brush Oreeh Barrens; Catktt Fitehe's 

farm, northwest part of Madison Couniy, Arkansas. Growth, black jack and 

hickory. Suhcarboniferous formation." 

The dried soil ia of a dark gray-umber color. It contains fragments of 

decomposing chert- 
No. 307. "Soil from an old field, twenty-six years in cultivation ; Catlett 

Fitche'sfarm, ^c, ^e." 

Dried soil of a gray-umber color, lighter than the preceding. Contains 

fragments of decomposing chert. 

No. 308. "Subsoil from the same old field; Oatlett Fitche'sfarm, ^c. ^c." 
The dried soil ia of a gray-buff color. Contains a few fragments of 

decomposing chert. 

ExtracUd from 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, by Digestion for a Monlh in Water charged with 
Carhonie Add, 

No. 308. No. 307. Ko. 308, 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0,550 0,4J0 0,3I>S 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 090 .145 .lf.3 

Carbonate of Limo, GG6 .830 .630 



Sulphuric Acid, 
Potash, . 



1, dried at 212" F., 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° _F., was found to be 
as follows : 

No. 30fi. Ho. 307. No. 308. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Snbsoil. 

Organic and Vol.Uiln malfcrs, .... 4.1153 1.895 2.1U 

Aiomina, 2.715 1.015 2.325 

Oxide of Iron, 1.883 1.725 2.1tiCl 

CarljOLiate of Lime, 195 .170 .120 

Magnesia, 230 .248 .579 

Brown Oslde of Manganese, 245 .220 .320 

Plioaplioric Acid, 195 .174 .193 

Sulpliiiric Acid, 041 .033 .022 

Poiash, 137 .MO .130 

Soda, .015 .015 

Sand and Insoluble Sjlleal<!3, . . . . 8B.945 91.470 3L?45 

Loss, 1.995 .177 

Tolal, 100,2'1l 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expellyd at 400° F., . . . . 2.750 1.925 1.S75 

The twenty-six years' euUivation seema to have caused eomc diminution 
in the essential materials of the soil, especially in the Organic matters, 
Carbonate of Lime, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids. The proportion of 
Ilygroscopie moisture is also diminished in the old soil, and its Sand and 
Insoluble Silicates increased. The subsoil is not riclier than the surface. 



MARIOS COUNTY. 

No. 251, "Red Clay, stratum six to eight inches thick, below the Magnesian 
Limestone and Sandstone, on slope of hill, half a mile southwest of Mr. Mit- 
chell's, Marion County, Arkansas." 

The dried clay is of a brick-red color. A considerable amount of frag- 
ments of whitish sandstone were sifted out of it before the analysis was 
made. 

Chemkal Compoaiiion, dried at 400° -F. 

Organic Matter and Water expelled »t a red heat, . . . , 8 600 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese 24.635 

Carbonale of Lime, .......... .820 

Magnesia, 7Gli 

Phosphoric Add 173 

Sulphuric Acid, . , , , 038 

Poiash, 021 

Soda, 453 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 63,GI5 

100.027 
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It contains too much Oxides of Iron, and Manganese to make it useful 
for tlie finer kinds of pottery ware, and its considerable proportions of 
Lime, Magnenn, Potasli, and Soda, as well as of tliese oxides, make it too 
fusible, at a bigh temperature, for a fire day. It might be employed for 
common pottery, or as a marl to exhausted land, especially to that which 
is rather sandy in its nature. 

No. 252. ''^Virgin Soil, Prairie Land; William CoJcer's land, on Sugar- 
Loaf Creek, Marion County, Arkansas. Lower Silurian period." 

The dried soil is of an umber color. Some fragments of decomposing 
chert were sifted out of it. 

No. 253. " Same Soil from an old field, thirty years in cultivation in corn, 
wheat, and oats; William Coker'sfarm, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil of a light gray-brown color, much lighter than the preceding. 
Fragments of decomposing chert were sifted out of it. 

No. 254. "Subsoil from the same old field; William Coker'sfarm, ^e. ^e." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color, rather lighter than the preceding. 
Fragments of decomposing chert were sifted out of it. 

Extracted from 1000 Grains cf each of Ikese Soils, hy Bigeslion for a Monlk in Water ^hurged Kith 
Carbmiic Acid. 

No. 252. So. 253. No. 254. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . l.liT TOO 0.!i3S 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, l.^I ,2(;3 .0fi3 

Carbonate of Litne, ..... .fiJO .7015 ."<\'A 

Majrnegii, 140 .15:. .lOH 

Sulphuric Acid, liVi .0;i5 .022 

Potash, 087 .Vll .Oal 

Soda, ,,,..... .0.!.^ .V?.J .0G5 



Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . . 2.-]83 2.225 2 000 

The Chemical Composition of these soilSy dried at 400° F., was found to be 
.s follows: 

Ko. 2S2. No. 25."!, No. 2S*. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 7.120 4.24G H.534 

Alumina, 5.215 2.6S5 3.340 

Oxide of Iron and Manganosi^,* . . 3.4M 2.725 2 Bii.'i 

Carbonate of Lime, OyG .Hliil .29li 



* And Oxide of ManguiiC 
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No. 262. Ho. 263. No. 254. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Phosphoric Acid, 230 .127 .13T 

Sulphuric Acid, 067 .038 .0:18 

Potash, 301 .312 .294 

Soda, 152 .150 .084 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 82,520 88.570 BS.'JGO 

Loss, .455 .ISo 

Total, 100.2-18 100 000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F.,. . . . 4.265 2.025 l.USO 

The soil of the old field contains more Carhonate of Lime than either the 
virgin soil or the subsoil. There may be observed in it diminution of the 
Organic matters, Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, I'hosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Potash, Soda, Hygroseopie Mointure, and Soluble 
Extract The subsoil is not richer than the virgin surface soil. 

No, 255. "Virgin Soil; farm of Jeremiah Young, on the waters of Big 
Creek, Marion County, Arkansas. Gfrowth, bigbud hickori/, black jack, and 
red oak, Lower Silurian period." 

The dried soil ia of a grayish-brown color. A few small fragments of 
ferruginous chert were sifled out of it. 

No. 256. "Same Soil from afield twenty-three years in cultivation ; farm 
of Jeremiah Young, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil of a light gray-brown color, lighter than the preceding. 

17o. 257. " Subsoilfrom the same old field; farm of Jeremiah Young, ^e. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a gray-bufl' color, with a brownish tinge. 

Extracted from 1000 Graim of each of these Soils, hy Digealion far a Month in Water charsed with 
Carbonic Acid. 

No. 255. No. 256. Ho. 257. 

virgin Soil. Old field Soil, Babsoil. 

Organio aud Volatile matters, .... 1.333 O.flSO 0.G83 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, I(i4 .124 ,113 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.740 1.0133 .730 

Magnesia, 194 .052 .094 

Sulphuric Acid, 066 .050 .0.^9 

Potash, 252 .183 .051 

Soda, .074 .079 

Silica 181 .240 .081 

Loss, 130 .207 .130 

Extraet,dr;udat 212" F. (Grains), . . . 4050 3.033 2.000 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
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No. 265. No, 256. Ho. 257. 

Virgin Soil. OM field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile raatlers, . . . . 4 303 4.034 2.Hay 

Alumina, 2.til5 2.4(15 .S.340 

Oxides of Iron and Manganese, . . . 2.165 1.990 2.tif;5 

Carbonate of Lime, . ..... .34*1 .396 .lyG 

Magnesia, 304 .355 .290 

Phosphoric Acid I'JS .176 -IIT 

Sulphuric Acid, 028 .033 .025 

Potash, 236 .133 .219 

Soda, 120 .134 .141 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 89.920 90.460 90.795 

Total, 100.235 100 281 JOO-217 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 1,950 1.325 1.300 

The soil of the old field showa a diminution in the proportions of most 
of its essential ingredients, in its amount of Soluble Extract and Hygroscopie 
Moisture^ as well as a slight increase of the sand, &c., as compared with 
the virgin soil. The subsoil is not richer than the surface soil. These 
are good soils, but with rather a smaller proportion oi iSulphuric Acid than 
usual. It might he found, therefore, that the use of Plaster of Paris would 
be advantageous to some crops. 

^"0, 261. "Virgin Soil; John W. Haley' » farm. Barrens. TownshiplQ, 
Mange 14, Section 23. Growth, rosin-weed and grass. Lower Silurian period- 
Marion County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a dark umber color. Some fragments of chert were 
eifted out of it. 

No. 262. " Soil from an old field, twenty years in cultivation, now in smeet 
potatoes; John W. Haley' s farm, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil uraher-colored, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 263. "Subsoilfrom the same old field; John W. Haley' s farm." 

The dried soil is lighter and more yellowish than the preceding. 

Extracted fTOmiaOQ Grains of each of ikese Soils, by Digestion for a Month in Waier charged with 

Ko. 201. No. 262, No. 2fi3. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile miitters 1.383 0.950 O.HJO 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 547 .5(7 .331 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.530 2.763 1.130 

Magnesia, 505 .260 .291 

Snlphurie Aoid, 032 .021 .028 

Potash, 121 ,141 .054 






,ct, dried at 212° F. (Grains),. . . 5.317 4.767 3.031 

15 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to he 
as follows : 

No. 261. No. 262, No. 263. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. SubsoU. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 11,011 8.964 fi.l33 

Alumina 5.015 4.040 3.790 

Oxideoflron, 3.810 2.910 3.350 

Carbonate of Lime, 646 .696 .34S 

Magnesia, 815 .489 ,526 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 295 .195 .295 

Phoaphorie Acid 147 ,163 .162 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .OTO Not estimated. 

Potash, 693 ,473 .430 

Soda, 583 .143 .117 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . 76.295 80.645 83.220 

Loss G06 1.198 1.631 

Total 100,000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400' F., . . . 4.C50 3.3.'i5 2.82j 



Those soils contain a large amount of Organic and Volatile matters, like 
prairie soils in general, and are very rich in all the essential mineral 
elements of vegetable food. If properly drained they are very fertile soils. 
The old field shows by the analysis marked signs of deterioration, except 
in its Carbonate of Lime and Phosphoric Acid, but is yet quite a rich soil. 
The subsoil does not appear to be stronger than the surface soil. 



MONROE COUNTY. 

ITo. 297. "Virgin Soil, Alfred Mullen's farm. Section 25, Toivnship 1 
north, Range 3 west. Average land ; best adapted to cotton. Growth, sweet 
gum, dogwood, and elm, some hickory and oak. Monroe County, Arkansas. 
Derived from Quaternary formation." 

Dried soil of a light umber color. Contains much fine clear sand, 

No. 298, "Same land ; Alfred Mullen's farm, fourteen years or more in 
cultivation, now in cotton. Monroe County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a light umber color. Does not contain as much clear 
sand as the preceding. 

No. 299, " Subsoil from the same land, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil lighter than the preceding {light gray-brown color), contains 
less clear sand than the preceding. 
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ExlTucled from 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, hy Digeition for a Month in Water choroid Kith 
Carbonic Acid. 

No. 237. No. 398. Ho. 299. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattera, . . . . 300 O.SOO 0.250 
Alumina, and Oxides of Icon and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 ,133 .080 

Carbonate of Lime, 6G3 .989 .8-16 

Magnesia, 188 .107 .108 

Sulphuric Acid, 04G .028 .011 

Potash, 134 ,120 .070 



Los3, .l:iB 

Extract, dried at 400° F., .... I.ii20 l.y33 l,o'J2 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400 I'., was found to be 
aa follows : 

No. 2'J7. No. 23S. So, 299. 

Virgin Roll. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 2.193 3.669 1.959 

Alumina, 2.740 1,940 2 OiiS 

Osideoflron I.IOO 1.660 1.750 

Carbonate of Lime, 145 .320 .IDj 

Magnesia, lioG .266 .267 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 170 .145 .120 

Phosphoric Acid, 090 .1.56 .051 

Sulphuric Acid, 015 .058 .033 

Potash, 14,^ .101 .132 

Soda, 032 .013 

Sand and Insoluble Sllieatea, .... 93.970 90-830 92.645 

Loss, .842 .783 

Total, 100.884 100 000 100,000 

Moisture, ejipelled at 400° F,, . . . . l..')25 2.315 1.700 

The soil of the old field seems to liave been naturally stronger than that 
which was selected as the virgin soil of this locality. It contains less of 
the fine clear sand which is very evident in the latter, and has more of the 
essential ingredients, with the exception of Potash, than eitlier it or the 
subsoil. 



NEWTON COUNIT. 

No. 291. " Virgin Soil; Mr. It. W. Harrison's land, adjoining the town of 
Jasper, Newton County, Arkansas. G-rowth, black, white, red, and water 
oak, black and sweet gum. Subcarboniferous formation, resting on Ziower 
Silurian." 
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The dried eoil is of a light umber color. Some ferruginous aud cherty 
fragments were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

Ifo. 292. ^^ Soil from an old field, twenty years in cultivation, most of the 
time in corn, now in oats. Mr. R. W. Harrison's land, ^c. S^e." 

Dried soil a little lighter colored and more yellowish than the preced- 
ing. Some eherty and ferruginotis fi-agments sifted out of it. 

No. 293. " Subsoil of the preceding. R. W. Harnson's land, ^c. ^e." 

Dried soil of a dirty brownish buffcoior, A few eherty fragments 
sifted out of it. 

Extracted from 1000 Grains of eacl of these Soils, by Digestion fur a Month in WuicT charged with 
Carbonic Acid. 

No. 2S1. No. 202, No, 293. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . l.OiiG 0.366 0.333 
Alumina, and Oxidea of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 113 .113 .096 

Carbonate of Lime, 2,0S0 .9G,1 ,8ri0 

Magnesia, Oil .l(i7 .143 

Sulphuric Acid, 056 .05.t .029 

Potash, 166 .126 .0B6 

Soda, 0:« — .041 

Silica, 141 .131 .147 

Loss, 3T4 .031 . — - 

Extract, dried at 212° F., (Grains), . . 4.066 I.SGO 1.735 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° _?"., was found to be 
aa follows : 

No, 281, No. 292. No. 29S. 

VirginSoil. OldfieldSoil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 7.722 3.534 2.303 

Alumina, 2.090 2.0n0 3.140 

OsideoflroD, 2.110 2.250 2.460 

Carbonate of Lime, T46 .421 .1!IG 

Magnesia, 313 .396 .347 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 445 .395 .470 

PhosphDric Acid, LSI .118 .084 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .033 .042 

Potash 137 .127 .170 

Soda 054 .035 .054 

Sand and Insoluble Siiicatris, .... 84.945 90.420 30.843 

Loss, 1.257 .191 

Total, .... 100000 100.000 100.111 

Moisture, espelled at 400° F., . . 4.500 2.375 2.075 

These are very good soils, but do not contain as much Potash, Phosphoric 
Acid, ^c, as some of the richest of the Arkansas land. The soil of the old 
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field eontaias less Organic and Volatile matters, Carbonate of Lime, Oxide 
of Manganese, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acid, Potash and Soda, and more 
sand, ^c, than the virgin soil. It gave less soluble extract to the carbo- 
nated water, and holds less hygroscopic moisture. The subsoil contains a 
little more Potash, but does not seem to be generally richer than the 
surface soil. 

No. 404. "Average sample of Nitre-Earth, from J. S. Thompson's Nitre 
Gave, on Gave Greek, Newton County, Arkansas." 

A cinnamon-colored earth, mixed vrith shaly fragments of limestone, 
which are generally friable, and a few ancient fragments of bones, some of 
which are quite small. 

Chemical Analysis. One hundred parts of the air-dried earth gave up to 
water more than six parts of soluble matters, which was very deliquescent 
even at the boiling heat of water. After several days drying at this 
temperature it still appeared like thick honey in color and consistence. 

The composition of this saline matter, thus dried, was found to be as 
follows ; 

Lime, 1.445 

Magnesia, 119 

Alumina, .... a trace. 

Potasli, 599 

Soda, 13G 

Sxilphurlc Acid, . . . .357 

Chlorine, 051 

Nitric Add, . . . . 2.920— equalto 5.47 per tent of the earth of A'i^rc. 

Silica, not estimated. 

Water and loss, . . . .705 

Percentage of saline matterg, 6.832 

An experiment was made by lixiviating five hundred grammes of the 
earth with distilled water, and precipitating it with a solution of pure car- 
bonate of potash, which had been dried by ignition. The mixed carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, thus precipitated, weighed 12.35 grammes, and 26.33 
grammes of ciystallizing nitre, which looked quite white and pure, was 
obtained. This is equivalent to 2.91 per cent of nitric acid, or 5.26 per 
cent of nitre to the air-dried earth. The solution of the nitre deposited 
some sulphates, &c., during crystallization. The quantity of dry carbonate 
of potash used was 19.24 grammes, which was in slight excess; so that 
nearly four per cent of the dry carbonate of potash is required to convert 
the earthy nitrates into nitre. 

These earthy nitrates, of lime and magnesia, give the deliquescent and 
oil-like character to the evaporated lixivium of this earth. No substance 
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of a fatty nature, supposed by the nitre manufacturer to exist in it, was to 
be discovered; and the presence of this deliquescent material in lus crude 
nitre, interfering with the crystallization, is evidence that he was throwing 
away some of the earthy nitrates, not having used enough of the wood-ash 
lixivium to convert them wholly into nitrate of potash. 

This is quite a strong nitre-earth, and ought to be profitable to the nitre 
manufacturer if properly managed. No organic matter, interfering with 
the purifieation of the nitre by the process of recrystallization, was found 
to be present in the lixivium from it. 

The Chemical Composition of this earth, after its soluble salts had been 
removed from it hy thorough washing with water, was found to be as follows : 

Ciimposilion of the Waihed Earth. 

Organic andVolatile matters, 4,150 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron aiid Manganese, 12.075 

Carbonate of Lime, 34.590 

Magnesia, ,J24 

Phosphoric Acid, 1 535 

Sulphuric Acid, 852 

Potash, 649 

Soda, 223 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 45.445 

100.243 



OUACHITA CO DUTY. 

No. 378. " Virgin Ouachita bottom soil, on Col. T. A. Nolan's land, Sec- 
tion 30, Township 12, Range 18, Ouachita County, Arkansas. Growth, white 
oak, water oak, large pines, beech, hickory, dogwood, and ash. Undergrowth, 
cane and yellow hasswood. Tertiary f sandstones and shales, associated with 
the lignite bed." 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray-buff color. 

Extracted from 1000 Grains of this Soil by WaUr charged Kith Carbonic Acid. 

Organic and Volatile matter.?, . I.IOT 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Pho.sphates, . . ,,^93 
Carbonate of Lime, .......... .ego 

Magnesia, HI 

Sulphnrio Acid, 018 

Potash, - . .115 

Soda, 

Silica, 131) 

Extract, dried at 212" P. (Grains) 2!824 
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The Chemical Composition of this soil, dried at 400° F., tvas as follows : 

Organic and Volatile matters, 8.232 

Alumina, li.085 

Oildeoflron, 3.415 

Carbonate of Lime, 120 

Magnesia, 519 

BrowD OsideofManganPEO 395 

PhosphorLe Acid, 232 

Sulphuric Acid, 075 

Potash, 207 

Soda, 1178 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, S0.640 

100.048 
This is quite rich soil. 
Dried at 400° I"., this soil lost 4.650 per cent oi Hygroscopic moisture. 

PEKRY COUKTY. 



No. 385. " Virgin Soil; Mr. Joseph Y. Irvtn's land, Section 10, Township 
5, Range 18 west. Principal growth, white, red, and black oak, sweet gum, 
Hack hickory, and walnut. Perry County, Arkansas. Bottom land derived 
from the Millstone Grit formation." 

The dried soil is of a light graj-bt^wn color ; contains shot-iron ore, 
and fragments of deep ferruginous sandstone. 

No. 386. "Soil, ten years in cultivation; Joseph Y. Irvin'a land, tfc. 
Average crop of cotton 1200 pounds {teed); thirty-three bushels of corn; now 
in cotton. Base of Millstone Grit." 

Dried soil of a deep yellow-gray color. Some shot-iron ore sifted out. 

No. 387. "Subsoil of the same old field; Joseph Y. Irvin's land, ^-c. ^p." 

The dried soil is of a gray-buff color. 

Extracted from 1000 Grmns of tack of these Soils, hy Digeslion for a Month in Water charged Kith 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 365. No. 386, Xo, 387. 

Virgin Soil. Old fleU Soil, Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 1.217 0.817 0,317 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phospliatca, 427 .0(13 

Carbonate of Lime, ...... 2.161! .630 

Magnesia, 3S1 .043 

Sulphuric Acid, 113 .036 

Potash, 133 .119 

Soda, 035 ,033 

Silica, 143 .230 



Extract, dried at 2 1 2° P . . 4,G20 1,976 



1.0' 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° I'., was found to be 
as follows: 

No. 385. No. 386. No. 3ST. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Snbsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattera, . 4.505 3.I1T 2,056 

Alumiiia, 2.310 2.785 3.985 

Oxide of Iron, 2.a-40 1.635 2.365 

Carbonate of Lime, 430 .220 .095 

Magnesia, 053 .353 .303 

Brown Oxi^e of Manganese, 245 .220 .220 

Phosphoric Acid, IT8 .160 .159 

Sulphuric Acid, 067 .05S .045 

Potash, 149 .106 .140 

Soda, 034 .058 .050 

Sand and Insulublo Silicates, .... 88.HI5 91.715 90.940 

Twal, 100.3.31 100.427 100.361 

Moisture, dried at 400° F., .... 2.900 2.175 2,000 

The soil of the old field shows signs of deterioration, 

'No. 388. "Virgin Soil from William C. Stout's plantation, bottom land, 
on the Arkansas River, foot of Petit Jean Mountain, Perry County, Arkan- 
sas. Nearest rock formation Millstone G-rit." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. Contained much fine sand in 
clear grains. 

Ko. S89. " Same Soil from a field forty years in cultivation, now in oats. 
Arkansas River bottom ; Wm. C. Stout's plantation, foot of Petit Jean Moun- 
tain, ^'C." 

The dried soil resembles the preceding, very slightly lighter. 

No. 390. "Subsoil from nine inches to one foot below the surface; Wm. C. 
Stout's plantation, ^e. ^c." 

The dried soil a little more brown than the preceding. 

Eslracted from 1000 Graim of each of them Soils by Digestion in Carbonaied Wafer. 

No. :i88. No. 339. No. 390. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.650 0.417 0.350 
AlominB, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 2.270 .200 .253 

Carbonal* of Lime, 2.270 ,563 .630 

Magnesia, 250 ,117 .133 

Sulphorie Acid, 033 .018 .027 

Potash, 143 .090 .088 

Soda, ..... .052 .034 .042 

Silica,, 330 .213 .230 

Extract, dried at 212'= F., .... .^.987 1,718 1.753 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, drird at 400° F., in as follows: 



Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.747 1.707 2.050 

Alumina, 1.435 .535 .GIO 

Oxide of Iron, 1.200 l.SIO 1..^.^5 

Carbonate of Lime, 7.20 .370 .395 

Magnesia, 415 .472 .(133 

BrowH Oxide of Manganese, 080 .V2D .120 

PhoBphorio Acid, 191 .181 .179 

Sulphuric Acid, 036 .050 .041 

Potasi, 113 .180 .200 

Soda, 048 .OSe .033 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . . Sl.oflS 94.515 93.515 

Loss, .498 .1178 

Total, 10D.580 100-000 100.000 

Moisture, espelled at 400° F., . . . 1.250 1.305 2.0J0 

The first set of Perry County soils is rather the richer. In hoth the soil 

of the old field is less rich than the virgin soil. The subsoil docs not dtfler 
materially from the latter in composition. 



PIKE COUNTY. 

Ko. 372. "Virgin Soil from David Ilokomh's farm, Section 4, Township 
8, Range 26, on a branch of Bacon Creek, over the Cretaceous Limestone, 
with small spiral sJidls. Principal growth, white oaTc. Pike County, Ar- 
Jcangas." 

The dried soil is of a gray-uraher color. Some large rounded quartzose 
pebbles were sifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

No. 373. "Same Soil from David Holcomh's farm, thirty to forty years in 
cultivation, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray-huff color. Some large rounded quartz- 
ose pebbles were sifted out of it. 

No. 374. "Subsoil from the same old field, ^c. ^c" 

The dried soil is of a light gray-hufi' color. Some small rounded quartz- 
ose pebbles were sifted out of it. 
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No. 373. No. S73. No. 374. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.843 .643 .3B0 

Magneam, 103 .100 .203 

Sulphuric Acid, 027 .027 .027 

Potash, 093 ,118 .054 

Soda, 03T .035 -OM 

Silica, 143 .273 .160 

Bitraet, dried St 212° F. (Grains), . . 5.3G7 1.95G 1. 149 

The Chemical Composition of these three soils, dried at 400° F., was found 
to be as follows : 

No. 372. No. 373. Ko. 374. 

Virgin Soil. Old flrfd Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 8.44S 2,329 1.775 

Alumina, 2.735 I.3i;0 2.5G0 

Glide of Iron, 1.495 1,240 2.015 

Carbonate of Lime, 045 .170 .095 

Magnesia, 562 .395 .233 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 295 .120 .370 

Phosphoric Acid, 1C3 .0G3 .115 

Sulphuric Acid, 01)2 .050 .041 

Polash, 155 .101 .120 

Soda, 035 .021 .057 

Sand anii Insoluble Silicates, .... 85,915 93.965 92.7f!5 

Loss ■— .187 

Total 100.538 100.000 100,196 

Moisture, expelled at 400" F,, . . . . 4.100 1.250 1.425 

Tlie very much greater proportions of Organic and Volatile matters and 
Carbonate of Lime in the virgin soil caused the "Extract" from that, by 
the carbonated water, to he much more than that from the old field soil. 
The analysis of the latter shows also a great diminution in all the other 
essential ingredients, and an increase oisand, &e. Its affinity for moisture 
is seen also to be greatly less than that of the virgin soil. A part of this 
detcrioiation is doubtless the result of the thirty to forty years' cultivation, 
and a part, probably, to some admixture of the eubsoil, which seems to be 
poorer than the original surface soil in this locality. 



POINSETT COUNTY. 

No. 243. "Po3t Oak and Eichory Soil; Cache Swamp Soil. Quaternary 
deposits. Poinsett County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a buff-gray color. It is in a very fine state of 
division. 
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Chemical Oompaiitioa of this Soil, dried at 400° F. 

Organic and Volatile mattera, 2.8J8 

Alumina, ,3.265 

Oxide of Iron, 3.290 

Carbonate of Lime, . .181 

Magnesia, .333 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .0B5 

Phosphoric Acid, 104 

Sulphuric Acid, 042 

Potash, 108 

Soda, 105 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 90.595 

Total 100.!)9e 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., per cent, 1.000 

POLK COUNTY. 

No. 363. "Virgin Soil, from PJdlip Oagh's land. Section 33, TowmJdp 2 
south. Range 30 west. Red land. Growth, red, black, white, and post-oak, 
dogwood, black walnut, wild cherry, yellow pine, red elm, and hickory. [Mill- 
stone Grit, crystalline sandstones and shales, with hands of black flint.) J'olk 
County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color; contains chiefly fragments. 

Ko. 364. "Same Soil twelve years in cultivation; Philip Oagle's land, 
^c. ^c." _ _ _ 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color, a little lighter and more yellow- 
ish than the preceding. It contains a few cherty fragments. 

No. 865. "Subsoil of the same old field; Philip Cagle's land, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brown-buff eolor. It contains fragments of chert ; 
less than in the preceding. 

Exlraclcd from 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, h^ Di^eslion in Water oJwrged ji-ilh Carbonic 
Acid Gas. 

No. 363. So. 3S4. No. 365. 

Virgin Soil. Olfl field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organie and Volatile matters, .... 1.900 0.800 0.4S3 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manffauese, 

and Phosphates, 493 .177 .143 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.817 1.730 .797 

Magnesia, 136 .21G .216 

Sulphuric Acid, 039 .037 .027 

Potasb, 148 .115 .052 

Soda, ■ . . .171 ,048 .045 

Silica, l!i; .230 .16.^ 

Loss, 799* .347 

Bxltact, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . 5.700 .3.700 1.92ti 

* Portion lost bj upsetting beaker. 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° 1"., was found, by 
analysis, to be aa follows : 

Xo. 363. No. 364. No. 3S5. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile maUer^ G.H43 3.fl53 3.S22 

Alumina, 5.200 5.^85 6.110 

Oxide of Iron 3.515 3.240 3.690 

Carbonate of Lime, 240 .440 .145 

Magnesia, 419 .G98 .573 

Brown Osido of Manganese, 220 .^70 .395 

Phosphoric Acid, 247 .211 .194 

Snlphuric Acid 0(i2 .OGS .058 

Potash, 193 .229 .328 

Soda, 023 .OGO .069 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 83.765 85,315 84.990 

Loss, .1 27 

Total, 100.227 100.067 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400' F., . . . . 4.225 3.723 2.923 

The subsoil contains a much larger proportion of Potash tban tlie sur- 
face soil ; and to the influence of the subsoil, and probably some admixture 
of it with the surface soil of the old field by the use of the plough, may we 
attribute the larger percentage of this alkali in the latter than in the virgin 
soil. Ill other respects the soil of the old field is inferior in richness to 
the virgin soil. 

These are quite good lands, although not as rich as some from this 
State. 

POPE COUNTY. 

ITo. 315. "Virgin Soil; J. P. Lang f or d' s farm, six miles north of Dover, 
Illinois Bayou. Timber large. Growth, post, black, red, and white oak, and 
tome hickory. Pope County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a light grayish-umber color. 

No. 316. '■'■Soil more than fifteen years in cultivation; J. P. Langford's 
farm, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty-buff color. 

No. 317. "Subsoil of the same old field; J. P. Langford' s farm, ^e." 

The dried soil is of a purer buff color than the preceding. 

Extracted from 1000 Oraim of each of these Soils, DigcHedfor a Month in WatcT charged with 
Carbonie Acid. 

No. 315. No. 31G. No. 317. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Bubaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 617 O.l'JJ 0.273 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phcsphatos, 113 .080 .063 

Carbonate of Lime, 297 .497 .281 
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No. 315. Ko. 310. No. 317. 

Virgin Soil. Old Beld Soil. SubEoil. 

Hagnesiii, 110 MS Ml 

Sulplmrio Add, 0-^2 ,02J .on 

Potash, 0-lS .109 .125 

Soda, 220 .1)15 .022 

Silica, 081 .114 .214 

Loss, • .272 .0(2 

Extract, driod at 400° F. {Grains), . . . 1,017 I.2R.'! l.lJO 

These solla give up a moderate amount of soluble matter to the water 
charged with carbonic acid. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° i'., was found, on 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. Slj. No. 318. No. 317. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.212 S.SSl 2.:-!98 

Alumma 2,9S5 1.800 3.083 

Oxide of Iron, 1.080 .S.2J5 S.050 

Cacboi-ate of Lime, 120 .110 .110 

Magnesia, 30G .TAS .263 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 145 .320 ,lli5 

Phosphoric Acid, 112 .213 .178 

Sulphuric Acid, 041 .03.3 .033 

Potash, 116 .1:^0 .149 

Soda, 023 .OM Ml 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90.395 89,670 90.310 

Loss, .:,yi .183 

Total, 100.435 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400' F,, .... 2,675 2,275 2.075 

The soil of the old field contains a larger quantity of Oxides of Iron and 
Manganese, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, and less Sand, kc, than the virgin 
soil. 



PRAIKIE COUNTY. 

'No. 321. "Virgin Soil; John Percifield's place, seven miles east of Browns- 
ville, Grand Prairie, Prairie County, Arkansas. Millstone Grit formation, 
locally covered with Quaternary." 

The dried soil is of a light-.nmber color. 

No. 322. "Same Soil fifteen years or more in cultivation, now in corn; 
John Percifield's place, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil light^umber colored ; lighter and more yellowish than the 
preceding. 
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No. 323. " Subsoil of the same land, ^c." 

Dried soil still lighter and more yellowiali than the preceding. 
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Extract, dried at 21^°^ (Grains), . . . 1.230 1.417 0.7S5 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows : 



Virgin Boil, Old field Soil, Subsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.053 2,491 2,138 

Alumina, 1.725 2.090 1.515 

Oxide of Iron 1,665 1.565 2,015 

Carbonate of Lime, 046 .0^6 ,046 

Magnesia, 280 .247 .265 

Brown Oxide of Man^.inese 295 .180 .195 

Phosphoric Acid, 146 ,079 .128 

Sulphuric Acid, 055 .050 .041 

Potash, 053 .143 .127 



Saud and Insoluble Silica 



Total 100.000 100.000 100,000 

Moisture, expelled at 400= F,, . . . 3,300 1075 1,325 

The analysis of these soils exhibits but a very small proportion of Car- 
bonate of Lime in them. It is probable, therefore, that applications of lime 
or calcareous marls would he beneficial in their cultivation. 



PULASKI COCKTY. 

No. 312. " Virgin Soil, J. W. Purdon's farm, eight miles north of Little 
Jiock. Growth, black and post oah, and some hickory. Pulaski County, Ar- 
kansas. Sandstone of the Millstone Gfr it formation." 
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The dried soil ie of a dark, dirty gray-buff color. 

No. 313, " Soil from a field seventeen years in cultivation ; J.W. I'urdon's 
farm, ^c." 

Dried soil a little lighter colored than the preceding. Some email sandy 
ferruginous concretions or fragments were sifted out of it with the coarse 
sieve. 

Xo. 314. ''Siibgoil, J. W. Purdon'sfarm, ie." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. Some small sandy ferruginous concre- 
tions or fragments were sifted out of it. 

Exlracied by DigssiionfoT a Month in Water charged iiilh Carbonic Acid. 

Xo. 312. Xo.313. No. 314. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

OrganiG anil Volatile matters, . . . 0.483 0.300 0.334 
Alumina, and Oxidea of Iron and Ma'.iganese, 

and Phosphates, 0G3 .030 .163 

Carbonate of Lime, ..... -Hi .031 .141 

Magnesia, 094 .250 .14T 

Sulpharic Acid, 028 .025 .022 

Potash, 038 .035 .029 

Soda, 004 .008 

Silica, 131 .281 .064 

Loss, .148 

Extract, dried at 212° P. (Grains), . . 0.1153 I.IOD 0.908 

The Chemical Composition of these three soils, dried at 400° F., was found 
to be as follows : 

No. 312. No. 313. No. 314. 

Virgin Soil. OM field Soil. Subsoil, 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 2.7ti3 2.770 2,3,54 

Alumina, 1.275 2.390 3.455 

Oxide of Iron, 2,190 1-340 2.2G5 

Carbonate of Lime, 070 .OBJ .035 

Magnesia, 219 .197 .253 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 145 .120 .09G 

Phosphoric Add, 0(i3 ,0S5 .Oti3 

Sulphuric Acid, 027 .027 ,033 

Potash, 0,>8 .087 .093 

Soda, . . . • 045 ,034 .081 

Sand and Insoluble Silientes, . , , . 93.445 92.395 90.910 

Lobs, ,4G0 .363 

Total, 10(1.300 100,000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400' F., ... 2 275 1.700 1.665 

The soil of the old field appears to be somewhat richer than the virgin 
soil. Tbe subsoil does not differ materially from the surface soil. 

Xo. 397. " Virgin soil, from Dr. G-. (?. HaUburton's land, Section 1, Town- 
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ship I south. Range 13 west. Growth, sweet gum, elm, water oak, ivaier beech, 
lime, black hickory, and ironwood. Pulaski County, Arkansas. Crystalline 
schists of the Millstone Q-rit, overlaid locally by Tertiary limestone." 

The dried soil is of a gray-umber color. 

N'o. 398. '^Same Soil from a field eight years in cultivation; Br. Q. G. 
Saliburlori s farm, ^. ^c." 

Dried soil gray-umber colored, a little lighter than the preceding. 

No. 399. " Subsoil of the same, ^e. ^c." 

Dried soil lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. Some 
rounded fragments of red ferruginous sandstone (or sandy ferruginous 
concretions) were eifted out of it with the coarse sieve. 

ExtTaeiedfiom 1000 Grama of tack of these Soi/s, by Digestion for a Month in Water tliarged a-ith 
Carbonic Add Gas. 

No. 397. No. 398. No. 399. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. BubsoU. 

Organic and "Volatile matters, . . , lAi'.] O.GOO 0.ar(3 
Alumina, and O.iides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 1.167 .227 .210 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.363 1.497 1.HG3 

Magnesia, 2j5 .161 .112 

Sulphurie Aei<l OHO .027 .033 

Polasb, ' . . .073 .093 .109 

Soda, 023 .046 .014 

Silica, 303 .203 .230 

Loss, 260 

Extract, dried at 400° F. (Grains), , . 5,067 2.914 2.654 

The CJtemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found, hy 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No, 387, No. 398. No. 389. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Snbsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matlcvB, . . , 5.438 5.191 3.491 

Ainmina, 2,835 3.135 3 820 

Oxide of Iron, 1.015 1.790 1.915 

Carbonate of Lime, 44,) .495 .205 

Magnesia, . , . , , . , .^^62 .753 1.003 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 140 .290 .320 

Phosphoric Acid, . . , , . .245 .234 .242 

Sulphuric Acid, 091 .075 ,0S8 

Potash, 232 .256 .285 

Soda, 044 .030 .068 

Sand and Insoluble Sllicatea 87.290 87.415 89,240 

Loss, 403 .331 

Total, 100 000 100.000 100.057 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F,, . . . . 3.475 3-200 2.G00 
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The subsoil is a little richer in Potash, and contains a little more Alumina, 
Magnesia, and Oxide of Manganese, and a little less Carbonate of Lime, 
than the surface soil, but in other respects does not difter much from it. 
The eight years' cultivation has not materially altered the composition of 
the soil of the old field, except, perhaps, hy the admixture with it of a little 
of the snbaoil. 

No. 400. ^'■Virgin Granite Soil, adjoining George Pile's farm, near the 
eastern slope of the Granite range of Fourehe, near the north line of Section 4, 
Township 1 south. Range 12 west, Pulaski Counts/, Arkansas, Growth, red 
oak, white oak, dogwood, hlaek hickory, pignut hickory, and maple." 

The dried soil is of a light gray-umber color. Some small fragments of 
decomposing granite were sifted out of it. 

No. 401. " Same Granite Soil from an old field, twenty-six years in cul- 
tivation, chiefly in com and oats. George Pile's farm, ^-c. ^c." 

The dried soil is brownish-gray, much lighter colored than the pre- 
ceding. 

No. 402. " Subsoil from the same old field. George Pile's farm, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil brownish-gray, lighter colored than the preceding. 

No. 403. " Underclay from a band close to the same old field. George 
Pile's farm, ^c. ^c." 

Dried clay of a light brickdust color ; sandy, and containing spangles of 



Extracled from lOm Gmina of eatk of these Soils, by Digestion for a Monlh in Water charged mth 
Carbonic Acid Gas, 

No, 400. No. 40!. No. 402. So, 403. 

Virgin Soil. Old fleld Soil. Subsoil. Uaderdu.y. 

Organic andVolatilo matters, . O.Slt (1.533 0.25T 0.28;! 
Alumina, and Osides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phospkates, . .410 .277 ,127 .043 

Carbonate of Lime, . . 1.347 1.163 .713 .447 

Magnesia, 09i .133 .078 .244 

Sulphuric Acid, OIG .039 .023 .039 

Potash, 060 .132 .100 .077 

Soda, 021 .066 .027 .045 

Silica, 263 .173 .230 ,387 

Loss, ,084 .135 — 

Extract, dried at 212" F. (Grains), 3.12S 2.600 1.690 l.aC5 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° P., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 400. No. 401. No. 402. So. 403. 

YirEln Soil. Old field Soil. Sabsoil. Underclay. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 4.577 3.131 2.524 8.326 

Alumina, .3,800 3.285 4.635 21.365 

Oxide of Iron, .... 4,300 4.090 4.390 7.650 

CarbonateofLime, . . . .335 .245 .220 .220 

16 
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Magnesia, . 

BrowQ Oxide of Mangaii 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Sulphuric Acid, . 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Sand and Insoluble Silici 

Total, 

Moisture, espelled at 400° F., 



No. 403. 

Underciaj. 

1.26G 



100.080 
2.7T5 



100.210 
1.950 



These soils are quite rich and ought to be fertile if well drained, &c. 
The soil of the old field seems to have been sustained, especially in those 
essentia! ingredients Phosphoric Acid and Potash, by some admixture 
with the subsoil. The underelay contains a large proportion of .^/MniiMa 
and Potash, and might be applied with advantage as a top-dressing to poor 
sandy soils, 

RAKDOLPH COUNTY. 

No. 258. " Virgin Soil ; Mr. ProuJfit's farm. Range 4, Section — , 
eighteen miles from Pocahontas, Randolph County, Arkansas. Growth, 
bhek walnut, large white and black oak, white and black gum. Lower Silu- 
rian period." 

The dried soil is of a gray-brown color. 

Kg. 259. " Same Soil from an old field, more than twenty years in culti- 
vation. Mr. Prouiifit's farm, ^c." 

The dried soil is a little lighter colored and more yellowish than the 
preceding. 

No. 260. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a gray-buff color. 
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Tlie Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to bo 
as follows : 

No. 2S8. No. 259. N(i. 260. 

Virgin Soil, Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters .1.485 3..S95 2.105 

Alumina, 2.390 2.515 3.090 

Oxide of Iron, 1.610 1.910 2.410 

Carbonate of Lime, .171 .311 ,24(i 

Magnesia, G30 .475 .371 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 2.S0 .230 .295 

Phosphoric Acid, IGO .152 .09-1 

Sulphuric Acid, 042 .033 .0;!0 

Potash, 183 .251 .289 

Soda, 045 .100 .115 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 91.070 90.535 90.230 

Loss, .033 .725 

Total, 100.21fi 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 1.725 1.625 1.425 

The soil of tlie oM field ia yet, in most respects, as rich as the virgin 
soil. It appears to have been mixed somewhat with the subsoil in the 
course of cultivation. 

SALINE COUNTY. 

No. 335. " Virgin Soil; Mr. C. IT. Richards' land, second bottom, north fork 
of Saline River, Section 16, Township 1 south, Range 15 west, Saline County, 
Arkansas. Primitive growth, large white^red, and black oak, sweet and black 
gum, elm, hickory, and some buttonwood, {Metamorphosed Millstone Grit.)" 

The dried soil ia of a light umber-color. 

'No. 336. " Same Soil from C. R. Richards' farm, fifteen to twenty years 
in cultivation, ^e. ^c." 

Dried soil lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 

No. 337. '' Suhsoil of the old field, S'c. ^c" 

Dried soil of a dark dirty-buff color. 

Extracted from 1000 Graini of each of these Soils by Digealum for a Month in Water charged mtk 
Carbonic Add Gas. 

No. S36. No, 33S. No. S.37. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subaoil. 

Oi^anic and Volatile matter.?, .... 1.433 0.683 0.267 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 306 .243 .097 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.027 2.117 .800 

Magnesia, 222 .235 .289 

Sulpiinric Acid, 027 .027 .022 

Potash . .052 .053 .022 

Soda, 019 .023 .008 

Silica 247 .200 .197 

Loss, 284 .324 — 

Extract, dried at 212° P. (Grains), . . . 4.617 3 910 1.762 
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The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found, by 
analysis, to be aa follows : 

No, 3M. Ro. 338. No, 33T. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Suhaoii. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 5,4C0 3.90a 2.451 

Alumina, .I.S^o 2.835 1.185 

Oside of Iron, 2.490 1.915 5.265 

Carbonate of Lime, 440 .415 .165 

Magnesia, 817 .708 .403 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 240 .240 .270 

Phosphoric Acid, 1G3 .280 .183 

Sulphuric Acid, 124 .053 .058 

Potasb, .309 .203 ,212 

Soda, 076 .042 .073 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, , . , . 8,).940 89,645 89,990 

Loas, 406 

Total, lOO.OOO 100.246 100.313 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . .■!.850 2,700 2.100 

These soils are quite rich in the elements of vegetable food. The soil 
of the old field shows evident signs of deterioration by its twenty years' 
cultivation. The subsoil is no richer than the surface soil, except in Oxide 
of Iron. 



ECOTT COUSTY. 

'No. 345. " Virgin Soil ; bottom land on Poteau River. Br. James II. 
Smith's farm, Section 15, Township 3, Range 30 west. Growth, mulherry, 
black walnut, box elder, white hickory, hackberrt/, pawpaw, spicewood, Hack 
oak, sweet gum, and large grape vines. Shales and sandstone of the Millstone 
Grit. iScott County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a gray-brown color. 

No, 346. "Same Soil {or probably a shade inferior to the virgin soil), from 
Dr. James U. Smith's farm, ^c, twenty-five years in cultivation, Tnostly in corn ; 
land now idle," 

The dried soil is lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 

Ko. 347. "Subsoil of the same old field, ^c." 

Dried soil of a dirty-baff color. 

Eitraeled from 1000 Grains of each nf tliui Soils, ly Digislion for a Month m Water charged with 
Carbonic Add Gas. 

No. 345. No. 346. No. 347. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Boil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.433 0,500 817 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganesf, 

and Phoiphatce, 543 .127 .110 
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So, 345. No. 346. No. 347. 

Virgin Soil, Old Bold Soil, Snbsoil. 

Carbonate of Limo, 4.2(;0 .810 .727 

Magnesia, 19-1 .150 .143 

Sulphuric Acid, 023 .027 .OliO 

Potiiah, 108 .061 .049 

Soda, 106 .019 .0«0 



Extract, dried at 212" F. (Grains), . . 7,2:!3 1,974 2.180 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° IT., was foujid, by 
analysis, to be as follows: 

No, 3+5. So. 346, No. 347, 

Virgin Soil. Old Bold Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 7.fi?3 2.9a0 2.592 

Alumina, 3.385 2,535 3.G10 

Oxide of Iron, 3,590 2,450 3,340 

CarbonatHofLime, i,OI5 .315 ,165 

Magnesia, 353 .263 .543 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 345 .195 .220 

Phosphoric Acid, 163 .192 .149 

Sulphuric Acid, 075 .067 .050 

Potash 241 .196 .220 

Soda, 049 .058 .079 

Sand andlnsoluble Silicates, .... 83.540 91.240 89.363 

Total, .... 100,440 100.461 100333 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . , . 3,950 1:00 1,650 

The soil of the old field is much poorer than the virgin soil, and gives 
up very much less of soluble material to the water charged with Carbonic 
Acid. The subsoil is not as rich as the virgin surface soil. It contains 
much less Carbonate of Lime, especially, and more Sand and Insoluble 



No. 360. "Virgin Soil from L. S. Turman's land, one mile north of Wal- 
dron. Section 17, Township 3 north. Range 21 west. Shales of the Millstone 
Chit. Growth, red, white, black, and post oak, black ash, elm, wild cherry, 
black walnut, and dogwood. Undergrowth, white and black sumach. Scott 
County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a light yellowish-brown color. 

No. 301. " Soil from L. S. Turman's old field, thirteen years in cultivation, 
4'c. i-e.-' 

The dried soil is more yellowish in color than the preceding, 

No. 362. " Subsoil from L. S. Turtnan's old field, ^c." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. 
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EitracUd from 1000 Grains of each vf the air-dried Soils, ly Digestion for a Ullontk in Water charged 
Kilh Carbonic Acid Gas, 

No. 360. No. 361. No. 362. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sobsoil. 

Organic ard Volatile matters, . . . 0.8TS 1.133 0.500 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Pbosphatea, L27G .44:! ,13T 

Carbonate of Lime, 76:1 1,4:^0 .517 

Magnesia, 294 .14+ .137 

SolphuHc Acid, 027 .(130 .027 

Potash, 061 .113 .0:i3 

Soda, 0:i2 .115 .046 

Silica, 29T .20.^ .147 

Loss, .094 

Extract, dried at 400" F. (Grains), . . . 3,626 3.7C7 1.574 

The filtered infusion of the virgin soil (in the carbonated water) con- 
tained Carbonate of the Protoxide of Iron, and deposited much Oxide of 
Iron during evaporation. 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° _F., ^vas found, by 
analysis, to be aa follows : 

No. 350. No. 361. No. 332. 

Virgin Soil, Old field Soil, Bubsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.763 4.1G6 2.873 

Alumina, 4.085 3.885 5.583 

Oxide of Iron 3.06a 3.700 4.150 

Carbonate of Lime, 190 .215 .190 

Magnesia, 31G .307 .359 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 145 .245 .195 

Phospfioric Acid, 261 .208 .123 

Sulphuric Acid, 050 .045 .042 

Potash, . 193 .212 .227 

Soda, 037 .047 .065 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 87.340 8S.890 8G.215 

Total, 100.443 100.010 100.629 

Moisture, expelled at 400" F., ... 3.225 1.825 2.475 

The soil of the old field appears to be a little richer in Potash than the 
virgin surface soil; in other respects it shows some deterioration. The 
subsoil is not quite as rich aa either, except in Potash, of which it contains 
the most of any. 



BBAKCY COUNTy. 

No. 294. "Virgin Soil from the Dagger Farm-, mouth of Dry Forh of Clear 
Creek, northwest part of Searcy County, Arkansas. Subcarhoniferous Lime- 



stone formation.'" 
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The dried soil is of a light umber color. 

No. 295. ''Same Soil from an old field seventeen years in cultivation; 
Dagger Farm, ^e. ^e." 

The dried soil is a little lighter colored and more yellowisli than tlie 
preceding. Some gravel iron ore was sifted out of it. 

No. 296. "Suhsoil of the same old field, ^c. ^c" 

The dried soil ia of a dirty brownish-buff color. 

ExIracUdfrom IW^ Oraim of each of Ihne SoiU, by Dlgeilion for a Month in Water charged teilh 
Carbonic Acid Gat. 

No. 294. No. 295. No. 286. 

Virgin Soil. Old Belli fioii. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volaiile matters, . . . 0.847 0.417 0.383 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphatos, 113 .007 .080 

Carbonate of Lime, 9G3 1.273 .913 

Magnesia, 123 .lOG .ODD 

Sulphuric Aoid, 052 .045 .041 

Potash 125 .100 .082 

Soda 054 .045 .054 

Silica, 007 .214 .147 

Loss, .169 .034 

Extract, dried at- 212*^ F. (Grains), . . 2.373 2.466 1.833 

The Chemical Composition of these soila, dried at 400° F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 294. No. 295. No. 296. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 2.933 4.662 Z.919 

Alumina, 1,140 3.415 3.475 

Oxide of Iron, 1.320 2.185 2.410 

Carbonate of Lime, 596 .421 .196 

Magnesia, 184 .271 .364 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 195 .479 .470 

Phosphorie Acid, 078 .195 - .151 

Sulphuric Acid, 042 .042 .033 

Potash, 164 .217 .150 

Soda, 007 .043 .057 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 92.695 87.947 80.445 

Loss, 646 .123 .330 

Total, 100.000 100.000 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400 F., . . . 2.000 2.950 2.425 

If no mistake has been made in labelling these soils, the soil of the old 
field is rieber and more fertile than the virgin eoil. The subsoil is inferior 
to either. It contains, however, a little more Alumina, and Oxides of Iron 
and Manganese and Magnesia than the virgin soil, but less Carbonate of 
Lime, Phosphorie and Sulphuric Acids and Potash. 
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COUNTY. 



'No. 351. " Ited Sumac Virgin Prairie Soil; John CfilUtrap's farm, Sec- 
tion 12, Township 5, Range 31, Sodge's Prairie; based on the shales over the 
coal. Sebastian County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a brown color. Some fragments of ferruginous sand- 
stone were sifted out of it. 

TSo. 352. " Same Soil from an old field, twenty years in cultivation ; 
•John Crillstrap'sfarm, tf-e. ^c." 

Color of dried soil like tliat of preceding. Contains more fragments of 
forruginoua sandstone than the preceding. 

No. 353. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brown color, more reddish than the preceding. It 
contains no fragments of eandstone. 

Eiiracied from 1000 Grains by Digestion for a Month in Water charged mith Carbonic And Gas. 

No. 351. Ho. 362. No, 3S3. 

Yirgia Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters 0.733 0.773 O.SyO 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Mangane.w, 

and Phosphalea, 517 ,3G3 .193 

Carbonate of Lime, 6^3 1.4G3 .563 

Magnesia, 230 .255 .083 

Sulphuric Aoid, 031 .031 .033 

Potash, 061 .090 .047 

Soda, 045 .066 .031 

Silica, no .143 .120 

Loss, 077 ■ — — .033 

Extract, dried at 212° F., .... 2.4G7 3.193 1.403 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° P., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 351. No. 352. No. 363. 

Virgin Boil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile iiiatters,. . . . 3.G75 5.168 4.24T 

^''""'"« 1-233 I 10.300 *■"« 

Oxide of Iron, 4.590 1 G 940 

Carbonate of Lime, 145 .2S0 .130 

Magnesia, 420 .619 .308 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 175 .190 .165 

Phosphoric Acid, 175 .170 .209 

Sulphuric Acid, 058 .050 .050 

Potash 204 .105 ,214 

Soda, 047 .033 ,059 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, , , , . 88,990 83,440 83.240 

Loss, 196 

Total, .... 100,000 100.445 100,072 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . . 2.025 2,300 2.300 
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The subsoil and soil of the old field differ from the virgin soil in con- 
taining much more Aluviina and Oxide of Iron. In other respects, except 
ill the Organic matters, and Carbonate of Lime and Magnesia, the soil of the 
old field shows some diminution in its essential ingredients. It is probable 
that a considerable portion of what is set down as Organic and Volatile 
matters in the old field soil and anbsoi! is merely water driven off' from the 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron. 



SEVIER COUNTY. 

Kg, 329. "Virgin Black Sandy Bottom Land, Red River bottom, over- 
lying Cretaceous Formation; Col. David Hamilton's land, near Lanesport, 
Section 11 or 12, fractional Township 11, Range 33 west. This is prairie 
land, and considered the best of the Bed River country. Sevier County, 
ArTcansas." 

The dried soil is of a dark umber color. 

No. 330. "Same Soil from a field fifty years in cultivation; Col. Hamilton's 
land, ^c." 

Dried soil of a warm umber color, lighter than the preceding. 

2^0. 331. " Subsoil of the 'preceding, ^c," 

The dried soil is a little lighter colored than the preceding. 

IlTo. 332. "Bed Cotton Land, Red River bottom, overlying Cretaceous; 
Col, David Hamilton's farm, near Lanesport, Sevier County, Section 12, Frac- 
tional Township 13, Range 33. This is also an excellent cotton land, but the 
plant goes more to stalk and leaf than in the black sandy land. Produces best 
in dry seasons." 

Eili-aclid from 1000 Grains of rack of these Soih, ly ihe CaThonaUd Water. 

Ko. 329. No. 330. No. 331. No. 332. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. Bed Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . 0.900 0.fi;i3 O.^JIS O.olJT 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, . .130 ,206 .117 .:i50 

Carbonate of Lime, .... ^.22T 1.22S .fi27 5.S10 

Magnesia, 015 .29B .211 .516 

Sulphuric Acid, 096 .O.-JS .OJO .050 

Potash, ■ .235 .109 .045 .086 



Loss, 'ISG — - - — • .314 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (Graius), . G.GoO 2.923 1.696 7.633 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows : 
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No, 3^9. Ko. 330, No, 331, No. 332. 

Vitgin Soil, Old field Soil, Sobsoil. Ked Soil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . 6,627 3 789 3.6SI 4.616 

Alumina, 3,3iO 2.J85 2.710) j„g^„ 

Oaideoflron, .... 2.090 2.090 2.3*0 i 

Carbonate cf Lime, . . . 1.193 .320 .3.10 4.790 

Magnesia, GDI .562 "624 .683 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, . . .155 .140 .163 .265 

Phosphoric Aoid, .... .130 .251 .255 .153 

Sulphuric Acid, 084 .079 .062 .067 

Potash, 413 .338 .352 ,679 

Soda, 077 .053 .088 .132 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . 84.640 89.715 89,040 78 290 

Loss, 688 .402 — — ■ 

Total, . . 100,000 100,122 100,000 100,027 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . 3.875 '^.350 7.750 4.150 

These are quite rich soils, containing more than the usual proportions 
of Potash, Carbonate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, ^c. ^a. The soil of the old 
field, although still very good, and richer than much good second-rate 
land, shows evident signs of deterioration, except in tlie proportion of 
Phosphoric Acid; some of which may, however, have been derived from 
the subsoil, which is quite rich in this material. The subsoil, in other 
respects, is not richer than the virgin soil. 

The red soil owes its color to its large proportion of OxMe of Iron. It 
contains a very large amount of Potash and Carbonate of Lime, to which 
probably is due its peculiar influence on vegetable growth. 

No. 339. " Genuine Cretaceous Soil, collected close to where the Gryphea 
sliell-leds of this system are tilted into an axis; on J. 0. Graham's new field, 
Section 2, Fractional Township 10, Range 30. West part of Sevier County, 
Arkansas. On a section adjoining a salt well." 

The dried soil is dark mouse- colored, in tenacious lumps. 

ExtratUd ly Digestion for a Month in Water charged with Carbonic Acid (las. 

Organic and Volatile matters, 0.533 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and Phosphates, . . .110 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.443 

Magnesia, 200 

Sulphuric Acid, 033 

Potash, 051 



Extract, dried at IXT F. (Grains), 4,538 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 
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Organic and Volatile matters, fl 213 

Alumina, 9.927 

Oxide of Iron, S.780 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.940 

Magnesia, 490 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 251 

Phosphoric Acid, 262 

Sulphuric Acid 077 

Potash, 432 

Soda, 125 

Sand and lasoluble Silicates, 73.115 

Loss, 388 

Total, .... 100,000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° P., 7.475 

This resemblea the soils just described above from this county, in heing 
very rich in all the minei^l elements of vegetable food, as well as in con- 
taining a large proportion of Organic and Volatile matters. This muet be 
very fertile soil if well drained, &c. 

No. 366. "-Virgin Soil; SeetionH, Township IZ, Range 32, from Wil- 
liam Solman's farm, Sevier County, Arkansas. Lies immediately over the 
Cretaeeoua Limestone. Growth, hickory, scrub haw, Osage orange. Under- 
growth, swamp scrub dogwood." 

The dried soil is dark mouse-colored, or gray-black. It contains small 
whitish particles, which decrepitate when the soiS is heated. It effervesces 
strongly with aeida. 

No, 367. " Same Soil from an old field eighteen years in cultivation, prin- 
cipally in com, and about three years in cotton. Wm. ffolman' s farm, ^c." 

Soil dark umber-colored, containing numerous whitish particles like the 
preceding, and irregular whitish fragments of whitish limestone, some of 
a fibrous structure like satin-spar. Effervesced strongly with acids. 

No. 368. " Subsoil from the same old field, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a yellowish-gray color, 

ExtTHcUd from, 1000 Grains of each of these Soih, by Digestion for a Month m Winter charged with 
Carbonic Acid. 

No. 3fifi. No. 387. Ko. 308. 

Virgin Soil. Old Beld Soil. fiubaoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.107 0.433 0,400 
Alutnlna, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 177 .0!i3 .093 

Carbonate of Lime, 6.G43 0.527 6.927 

Magnesia, 150 .208 .100 

Sulphuric Aciil, 039 .039 .039 

Potash, OJG Mi .047 

Soda, 053 .025 .041 

Silica, 3,S0 .213 .147 

Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . . 8.155 7.592 7.794 
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The very large quantity of Carbonate of Lime dissolved by the carbo- 
nated water, makes the weight of the extract from these soils quite large. 
The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° _F., is as follows : 



Virgin Suil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic aad Volatile matters, ... 12 OOJ 7.S26 4.519 

Alumina 6.165 3.490 Z.J40 

Oxide of Iron, 4.415 2.130 1.G15 

Carbouate of Lime, .■!(>.410 5&:285 IS.iCO 

Magnesia, 2.279 1.1G9 .702 

Brown Oxide of Mang.inese, 290 .240 .140 

Phosphoric Aeld, 868 .147 .112 

Sulphuric Add, 247 .170 .118 

Potash, :162 .214 .135 

Soda, UG .035 .099 

Sand aad Insoluble Silicates, .... ,^7.990 19.190 10.915 

Total, .... 100 677 100.506 100.415 

Moisture, expelled at 400 P., .... 9,675 4.450 2.775 

These soils contain so much Carbonate of Lime, tbat they may be con- 
sidered marls rather than soils. The virgin soil is very rich in Phosphoric 
and Sulphuric Acids and Potash. The old soil and subsoil do not contain 
so much, but have much more Carbonate of Lime. These latter might be 
burnt into lime for mortar or other purposes ; they would be hydraulic if tliey 
contained a little more magnesia, and deserve trial in this way as it is. 
They would be very valuable as a top-dressing to soils which were worn 
out and deficient in lime, &c, kc. The only probable drawback to the 
great fertility of these soils is in the very large proportion of carbonate of 
lime, which making the water which percolates and moistens them very 
hard, by loading it with the bicarbonates of lime and magnesia, may be 
injurious to some forma of vegetable growth. It would be interesting to 
experiment with various vegetables in these very calcareous soils. The 
virgin soil is almost black from the presence of the very large proportion 
of Organic and Volatile matters ; more than twelve per cent. 



USION COUNTT. 

No. 340, " Camp Creek Glady Soil, Section 2, Township 17, Range 17, 
near Lisbon, Union County, ArkanBas. Not much cultivated. The inhabi- 
tants want to know whether it will do for cultivation. Quaterna.ry." 

The dried soil is mouse-colored. AVhen calcined and the organic mat- 
ters burnt out, it is of a light-gray color, indicating the almost entire 
absence of Oxide of Iron. 
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One thousand grains digested for a month in water charged with Car- 
bonic Acid, gave up 1.456 grains of chocolate-brown Extract, dried at 212°, 
the composition of which is as follows : 

Organic and Volatile matters, 0.817 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iro.i and Manganese, and Plimpliutes, . . .165 

Carbonate of Lime, IfiO 

Magnesia, 100 

SulphnricAeid, OIG 

Potash, OUG 

Soda, 030 

Silica, 147 

Extcact,driedat 212° F. {Grains), 1.456 

The Chemical Composition of this mil, dned at 400° _F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

Organic and Volatile matters 6.618 

Alnmina, 3.73d 

Oxide of Iron, a trace. 

Carbonate of Lime, 140 

Magnesia, 208 

Brown Oside of Manganese, . a trace. 

Phosphoric Acid, 096 

Salphuric Acid, 0H2 

PotaBh, 035 

Soda, 0;!6 

Sand and Insolnble Silicates, BO.JIS 

Total, 101.64;-) 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., percent., 'i.iuJ 

The addition o? ferruginous clays or good marl, bone-dust with wood 
ashes, or stable manure in abundance, would be necessary to constitute 
this a fertile soil. It is deficient in Oxide of Iron, Oxide of Manganese, 
Phosphoric Aeid and Alkalies, ka. &c., whilst it contains enough of Organic 
matters to give it quite a dark color. The great deficiency of Oxides of 
Iron and Manganese, &c. &c., must be supplied from some source before it 
can be made productive. 

No, 348, '■'■Virgin Soil from Section 34, Township 16, Range 17, from 
Major D. R. Coulter's farm, near Lisbon, northwestern part of Union County, 
Arkansas, on the waters of Gamp Greek. Quaternary formation." 

The dried soil is ash-gray or umber-gray colored. It contains much sand 
and some rounded quartzose pebbles. 

l!^o, 349. " Same Soil from an old field, eighteen years in cultivation; D. 
R. Coulter s farm, ^c. ^e." 

Contains much sand composed of rounded clear and reddish grains, and 
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some rounded quartzoae pebbles. The dried soil is much lighter-colored 
tlian the preceding. 

No. 350. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a gray-bufF color; contains somewhat less sand tlian 
the preceding, and some roanded quartzose pebbles. 

Extradid from 1000 Grains 0/ easA of these Soils, by Dii/Mion for a Month in Waler charged with 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 3+8. No. 349. No. 350. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.767 BGS 0.300 
Alumina, and Oxides of Irov. and Manganese, 



Carbonate of Lime 6GT .64T .S4S 

Magnesia, 08,'i .093 .105 

Sulphuric Acid 0:« .027 .027 

Potash 040 ,05G .05S 

Soda, 037 .0,32 .050 

Silica, 217 .217 .200 

Extract, dried at 2!2'F. (Grains), . . , 2.224 l.ai2 1.313 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows: 

Ko. 348. Ho. 349. No. 350, 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 1.893 l.OJo 1.CJ4 

Alumina, 285 .685 2,935 

Oxide of Iror[, 9G5 .640 1,8G5 

Carbonate of Lime, 020 .070 ,070 

Magnesia 301 ,287 ,8a3 

Brown Oxide of Manganese 140 .115 .165 

Phosphoric Add, 052 .OGl .062 

Sulphuric Acid, 027 .041 ,0;i3 

Potash, 029 .029 .096 

Soda, 095 trace .026 

Sand and Insolutile Silicates, , , . . 95,890 97.090 92.115 

Loss, 303 .066 

Total, lOO.OOO 100.073 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . , 0.950 0.475 1.425 

Soils containing so large a proportion of Sand, kc, cannot be expected to 
be very fertile or durable, except by the constant use of proper mauurea. 
These differ from the glade soil, just described, principally in containing 
much more Oxide of Iron, and less Organic and Volatile matters. The sub- 
soil contains more Potash and less Sand, &c., than the surface soil. Lime, 
plaster of Paris, wood aahcs, bone-dust, superphosphate, or guano, may be 
advantageously employed on these soils. 
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VAN BUREN COONTY. 

N"o. 2Y0. " Virgin Soil from George Mores farm. Waters of the Cadron. 

Growth, black and post oak. Undergrowth, sumach. True oak land. Van 

Buren County^ Arkansas. Millstone Grit formation." 
The dried eoil is of a light clove-brown color. 
No. 280. "Same Soil from George More'sfarm, eleven years in cultivation. 

Upland and table land soil, ^o." 
The dried soil is of a gray-brown color, lighter than the virgin soil. 
No. 281. "Subsoilfrcm the same old field ; George More'sfarm, ^c. ^e." 
The dried soil is lighter colored and more reddish than the preceding. 

One thausaad Graita cf lach of thtse Soils, Digested for a Month in Water charged tcith Carbonic Add, 
gav€ up the foUomnj materials; 

No. 279. No. 230. No. 231. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.930 0.4Ii6 O.oJO 
Alumina, &nd Oxides of Iron and Mangaueao, 

and Phosphates, 140 .120 .047 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.230 .896 .287 

Magnesia, '244 .105 .147 

Sulphuric Aoid, OoG .056 .030 

Potash, 170 .045 .Ojii 

Soda, .015 .077 

Silica, 2G4 .2G4 .064 

Loss, ,099 .076 

Eitract, dried ot 212° F., .... S.104 2.06G 1.333 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400" F., was found, by 
analysis, to be as follows : 

No. 279. No. 280. No. 2S1. 

Virgin Soil. Old field SoU. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatne matters, . . . . 5.592 2.7HT 2.40J 

Alumina, 3.440 1.840 2.515 

Osideoflron, 3.635 3.160 1.920 

Carbonate of Lime, 196 .171 .121 

Magnesia, 1.280 .201 .203 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 245 ,245 ,245 

Phosphoric Acid, 237 .078 ,097 

Sulphuric Acid, 038 ,024 .033 

Potash, 150 .107 .096 

Soda, 007 .025 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . - . 8S.300 92.470 92.120 

Loss, .218 

Total, .... 101.120 101.083 lOO.OOO 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., .... 2,550 1.350 1.325 
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The virgin soil is considerably richer than either the old field soil or the 
subsoil. These two latter resemble each other considerably in compo- 
sition. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

No. 405, '^ Nitre- Earth ; Cave 1, near Mr. Orion Jteiff'g, Washington 
County., Arkansas." 

An umber-colored earth, containing a few fragments of the hones of 
small animals (bats?), mixed with fragments of shale and coarse-grained 
limestone. 

The air-dried earth gave up to water ahoat 1.597 per cent of its weight 
of soluble saline matters, which, when evaporated and dried at 212° 1^., 
appeared like a yellowish -brown extract, and was found to be of the fol- 
lowing composition: 

Organic and Volatile matlera, . . 0.044 

Lime, 319 

Magnesia 108 

Potash 091 

Soda, 049 

Sulphuric Acid, SSO 

Chlorine, 021 

Nitric Acid, 200— equal to 0.374 per cent of Nitre. 

Silica, 079 

Water and losa, 356 

Salinematters, dried at 212° F., . . 1.597 per cent. 
This earth is much poorer in nitrates than Thompson's nitre-earth, 
described under Newton County; and, yielding only about one-third of 
one per cent of nitre, it is doubtful whether it would pay for the expense 
of working it, except on a large scale, and with very economical manage- 
ment. "Whether the quantity found is sufficient to justify this is unknown 
to the writer. 

The Chemical Composition of the washed earth, dried at 400° F., was found 
to be as follows: 

Organic and Volatile matters, expelled at a red heat, .... 14.150 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, ..... 8.715 

Carbonate of Lime, 21.865 

Magnesia, .505 

Phosphoric Acid, 1.295 

Solphuric Acid, 196 

Potash, 55S 

Soda, 207 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 62.895 



Should this earth not prove profitable, as a source of nitre, it could be 
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used with great advantage as a top-dressing on land deficient in lime, phos- 
phoric and sulphuric acids and po(asA, or which had become exhausted of 
its esaential mineral elements by long culture. It has the composition of 
& pretty rich marl ; and even the lixiviated earth could be used in this way. 

No. 276. " Virgin Soil from John Meiff's farm, Section SI, Township 16, 
Range 30. A fine sample of the red upland, overlying the Archimedes Sub- 
earbonifcrous Limestone in the central part of Washington County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a light reddish-gray brown color. 

No. 277. ^^Same Soil from an old field thirty-eight years in cultivation; 
John Meiff's farm, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil ie of a light umber color, with a reddish tinge. Seems to 
be of a difl'erent character from the preceding. 

No, 278. " Subsoil from the same old field, ^c." 

The dried soil resembles the next preceding. 

Eztracledfrom 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, V Digestion for a Month in Water charged with 
Carbonic Acid Gas, 

No. 2TB. So. 277, No. 278. 

VirgiD Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile mattBrs, . . . 0.yH3 0.48;! 0.531! 
Alamina, and Oxides of Iron and Maiig.inese, 

and Pbonphales, 2% .246 .146 

Carbonate of Lime, 2.7G;! 2.09T 2A(,:i 

Magnesia, l-U .106 .127 

Sulphuric Add, 04j .0,11) M2 

Potash, 170 .Ul .112 

Soda, 027 .003 

Silica, 2GJ .200 .2T4 

Extract, dried at 212° F., . . . . 4.6-I2 3.a02 3.420 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., v^as found to he 
asfolUivs: 

No. 376. No. 377, No. 278. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile maltCTS, .... 5.325 4.531 4.571 

Alumina, 2,015 1.715 1.545 

Oxide of Iron, 5.085 2.yi;0 3.1 85 

Carbonate of Lime, . ..... .371 .195 .321 

Magnesia, 457 .229 ,392 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, .... .295 .145 .495 

Phosphoric Add, 217 .100 .118 

Sulphuric Acid, 950 .O.'iO ,050 

Potash, 433 .147 .111 

Soda, 163 .031 .025 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 85,820 89.-120 88.795 

Total, 10U,23i; 100,009 100,009 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F,, . . , . 2.735 1.925 2.100 

n 
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The virgin soil is quite rich, containing more than the average propor- 
tions of ihe essential mineral elements. The soil of the old field contains 
less of all the essential ingredients (except of Carbonate of Lime and Sul- 
phuric Acid) than the virgin soil. The aabsoil is much poorer than even 
the surface soil of the old field. 



WHITE COUSTY. 

No, 300. " Virgin Soil, from Samuel Critz'a farm, eight milea west of 
Searcy, White Oounty, Arkansas. G-rowth, black oak, red oak, black jack, 
mockenut-hickory, and rough ha^-k. Derived from the ferruginous shales of 
the Millstone Grit formation." 

Dried soil of a light buft'-brown color. Some small fragments of ferru- 
ginous shale were sifted out of it. 

No. 301. " Same Soil from Samuel Crttz's old field, twenty years in culti- 
vation, ehiefiy in com, ^c." 

Dried soil more reddish, and rather lighter colored than the preceding. 

No. 302. " Subsoil from the same old field, ^-c." 

The dried soil is of a brickdust color. 

Extracted from 1000 Grains of emh of these Soils, hy Digestion for a MoMhin Water charged tcith 
Carbomc Acid Gas. 

Ko. 31)0. No. 301. No. 302. 

Virgin SoU. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.400 0.600 0.683 
Alumina, and Ovides of Iron and Manganesp, 

and Phosphates, 0G7 .13.^ .07:! 

Carbonate of Lime 853 .620 .446 

Magneaia, IIG .IS-I .154 

Sulphuric Acirl 050 .0.^9 .050 

Potash, 119 .106 ,0S6 

Soda, 041 .047 .104 



Extract, d.ied at 212° F. (Grains),. . . 1.866 1.779 1.660 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found to 
be as follows : 

No 300. No. 301. Ko. 302. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 4.989 3.H44 2.714 

Alumina, 2.215 2.215 4.375 

Oxide of Iron, 3.035 2 335 2.985 

Carbonate of Lime, Tld .130 .095 

Magnesia, 418 .340 .297 

Brown Oxide of Manganese TiO .IHJ .245 

Phosphoric Acid !43 .26a .104 
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Ko. 300. No. 301. No. 302. 

TirgioSoil. Old field Soil. SubsoLI. 

Sulphuric Acid 0.i5 .055 .0:i3 

Potasli 121 .145 .187 

Sodn, 018 .0J5 .Ofi7 

Sand and Insoluble Siliratea, . . . . SI SCO 90.245 88.815 

Loss, 70e .702 .053 

Total, 100 000 100 000 100 000 

Moisture, expdleii at 400" F., . . . . 2.800 2.075 2.350 

Kxeept in the Phosphoric Acid and Potmli, the soil of the old field 
ahowa a diminution in all its more valuable ingredients. The subsoil is a 
little richer in Potash than the surface soil ; in other respects it is not 
better. 



I'ELL COUSTY. 

No. 391. ^'■Virgin Soil from William McCray's farm, Totvnship 6, Jtange 21 
west, Section\%, Tell County, Arkansas. Shales of the Millstone Grit." 
The dried soil is of a brownish-gray color. 

'Ko. 392. " Soil twenty-one years in cultivation. Wm. 3Ie Or ay' a farm, ^c." 
The dried soil is of a dirty yellowish-gray color- 
No. 393. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^c." 
Dried soil of a gi-ay-bufi' color. 

Extracted from 1000 Oraim of each of these Soils, hj Digestion far a Month in Water charged vith 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 3«I.' No. .■!92. No. 31)3. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters 1.133 0.367 O.aSO 

Alumina, and Oxides of Irnn am! Miin?an!>sp, 

and Phosphates, 583 .127 .077 

Carbonate of Lime, 7il7 .t>13 .,113 

Magnesia, 26\) .217 .lag 

Sulphuric Acid, 0:!S .018 .027 

Potash, 151 .OlS .061 

Soda, 015 .015 .016 

Silica, 247 .130 .ISO 

Extract, dried at 400' F., . . . . 3.228 1.505 1.073 

The Cliemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° F., was found, on 
analysis, to be as follows : 
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No. 391. No. 392. No. 3D3. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil, Subsoil. 

Organic and Volallle malters, . . . . 4.55G 1.890 1.9^i6 

Alumina, 2.165 2.820 3.130 

Oside of'Iron, 1.T40 1.650 2.940 

Carbonate of Lime 195 .085 .045 

Magnesia, 695 .141 .339 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 125 .075 .115 

Phospborio Acid IGl .143 .208 

Sulphuric Acid, 058 .024 .033 

Potash, 119 .116 .163 

Soda, 021 .009 .072 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 90,365 93.330 90.840 

Loss, . .100 

Total, 100.230 100343 100.000 

Moisture, expelled at 400" F,, . . , 2.325 1.275 1.600 

The analysis of the soil of the old field exhibits a diminution in the 
Organic and Volatile matters, Carbonate of Lime, Magnesia, Oxide of Man- 
ganese, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acidn, Potash and Soda, as well as in the 
Soluble Extract and Hygroscopic moisture. The subsoil contains a little 
more Potash and Phosphoric Acid, and a little less Lime, Magnesia, and 
Sulphuric Acids, than the surface soil. 



IOWA, MINNESOTA, AND WISCONSIN SOILS. 

Por the purpose of comparison with the Arkansas soils which have been 
analyzed, J append a table of the results of my analysis of six soils from 
amongst those collected by Dr. J). D. Owen in his Northwestern explorations. 
See his large published '^Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, ^e." 1852. 

These soils are believed to be amongst the richest of the region where 
they were collected. 

a. '^Soil from the timbered land adjoining Prairie, Winnebago Agency, 
Iowa." 

The dried soil ia of a gray-umber color ; it contains small rounded grains 
of quartz and much fine sand. 

b. "Soil, average quality, from the Prairie hettveenWillow and Lime Greeks, 
Winnebago Reserve, Iowa." 

The dried soil is of a dark-umber color ; it contains small rounded quartz 
grains and much fine sand, with some few larger fragments of quartz and 
decomposing chert. 

c. " Average soil of the best land west of the west branch of the Wapipinicon, 
Minnesota." 
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The dried soil is umber-eolorcd, containing ainall rounded quartzoso 
grains and much fine sand. 

d. "Soil over F. 2' {Lower Silurian Magnesian Limestone), four and a half 
miles northwest of Catfish Bar, Lake St. Croix, Minnesota." 

The dried soil is umher-colored, lighter than the preceding; it contains 
fewer rounded quartz grains and much fine sand. 

e. " Soil, Brown's farm, fifteen miles below St. PauVs, over F. 2' {Lower Silu- 
rian Magnesian Limestone), Wisconsin." 

The dried soil is of a gray-umber color ; principally fine sand composed 
of rounded grains. 

f. "Average wheat soil, between Kikapoo Itiver and Prairie du Chien, 
Wiseonsin." 

Dried soil of a gray-umber color; principally fine sand, wliicli is much 
finer than the preceding. 

The Chemical Composition of these Soils, dried at 400° P., is as follows : 



Organic and Volalile iiiiittera, 


2.708 


6.028 


6.348 


5.425 


1.732 


6.580 


Alumina, 


2.335 


4.610 


5.585 


4.610 


.335 


3.285 


Oxide of Iron, 


1.790 


3.515 


3.765 


3.7G5 


1.840 


2,915 


Carbonate of Ume, 


.315 


.665 


.565 


.690 


.425 


.940 


Magnesia, 


.796 


.855 


.944 


.890 


.512 


.047 


Brown Oxide of Manganese, 


.120 


.120 


.095 


.180 


AAa 


.145 


Phoaphoric Acid, . 


.159 


.181 


.237 


.230 


.191 


.262 


Sulphuric Acid, . 


.050 


.110 


.074 


.09.^ 


.067 


.075 




.198 


.311 


.299 


,310 


,172 


.296 


Soda, ' . . . . 


.020 


.097 


.094 


.053 


.055 


.033 


Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 


32.215 


83.590 


82,065 


8.'i.840 


93.905 


86,240 


Loss, .... 





— 


■ 





.621 





Total, 


lOO.TOG 


100.082 


100.071 


100.086 


100.000 


101.408 


Moisture, cxiicUed at 400° P., 


1.815 


4.625 


5.500 


4.250 


1.315 


3,500 



Time did not permit the digestion of these soils for a month in water 
charged with Carbonic Acid ; but it is probable, from their light and 
sandy nature, they would have given up to it a considerable amount of 
soluble matters. 

These may, without exception, be considered good soils, notwithstand- 
ing the considerable amount of fine sand which they contain ; but the best 
of them do not quite equal in richness the best bottom lands of Arkansas, 
nor the fertile blue limestone soil of Central Kentucky, 
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Virgin botiom soil. 
Culiivaied soil. 
Virgin Tertiary soil. 
Old field soil. 

Virgin red Tertiary soil. 
Old field red soil. 
Subsoil. 

Virgin Subearboniferous soil. 
Olil field soil. 
Subsoil. 

Virgin black sticky soil. 
Cultisated ■' 
Virgin Cretaceous soil. 
OM field " 

Virgin Millstone Grit soil. 
Old field " 
Subsoil " 
Virgin bollom soil. 
Old field " 
Subsoil " 

Virgin sandy bottom soil. 
Old field ■' 
Subsoil 

Vil^in Millstone Grit upland soil. 
Old field " 
Subsoil. 

Virgin Lower Silurian soil. 
Old field " 
Subsoil 

Virgin Lower Silurian soil- 
Old field " 
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031 
017 
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9.342 
G.207 
3.207 
1.643 
2.849 
6.800 
5.547 
5.282 

L8a3 
1.494 
8.210 
7.443 
16.352 
4.961 
3.207 
1.895 
1.469 
7.830 
6.404 

4.791 
2.460 
2.407 
3.170 

2.371 
7.575 

6.341 
5.793 
3.275 


.S 
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5.375 
5.110 
2.085 
1.125 
3.500 
4,500 
4.000 
4.775 
1.550 
I.OOO 
1.225 

11.150 
9.865 

11.025 
5.576 
l.BOO 
1.050 

i.aoo 

3.975 
4.000 
4.525 
a.425 
1.650 
1.725 
1.625 
1.175 
2.025 
3.875 
3.375 
4.200 
2.475 
1.525 
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5.950 
3.-567 
3.509 
1.927 
0.640 
3,830 
2-933 
1.280 
3.005 
2.133 
1.300 
2-397 

10-896 
2.139 
1-316 
1-136 
4.900 

4^293 

2^925 
1.334 
2,100 
1.423 
0.901 
2,927 
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Bradley, 

Clarke, 

Conway, 
Crawford, 

Fnlton, 
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37 fl 
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273 
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309 
310 
311 
201 
265 
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268 
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Ol.l field Lower Silurian soil. 

Subsoil 

Virgin Millstone Grit soil. 

Old field '■ 

Subsoil 

Virgin bottom soil. 

Oia field '-■ 

Subsoil " 

Virgin Millstone Grit soil. 

Old field " 

Subsoil " 

Virgin Subcarboniferons soil. 

Old field ' 

Subsoil 

Virgin prairie soil. 

Old field " 

Subsoil " 

Virgin bottotn Crelaceoos soil. 

Old field " 

Subsoil 

Red bottom lanJ. 

Cretaceous soil. 

Virgin Crelaoeoiis soil. 

Old field " 

Subsoil " 

Camp Creek glady soil. 

Virgin Quaternary soil. 

Olii field - 

Subsoil " 

Virgin Millstone Gril soil. 

Old field »il. 

SubsoiL 
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83.540 
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APPENDIX 



CHEMICAL REPOKT OF THE COIIPOSITION OF SOILS, 
ETC. ETC., OP THE STATE OE ARKANSAS. 

BY ROBERT PETEE, M.D., 



By considerable eKertion the following additional cliemieal analyses of 
the soils, &c., collected by the principal geologist, were completed in time 
for publication in this volume. They are arranged, like the preceding, in 
the alphabetical order of the counties whence they were obtained. 



ARKANSAS COUNTY — Continued. (See Xos. 333 and 334.) 

Kg. 406. "Virgin Soil. Prairie adjoining the Spanish Q-rant, on Section 
18, Township 7 south, Range 3 west, owned hy James More. An average of 
the prairie land of Arkansas County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a light umber color. 

No. 407. "Same Soil from an old field forti/ to fifty years in cultivation. 
Prairie. Spanish Grant. Section 00, Township 7, Mange 3 west. Harold 
Stillwell'sfarm, Arkansas County." 

The dried soil is light buff-umber colored, lighter than the preceding. 

!No. 408. " Subsoil from the same field. Harold Stillwell'sfarm, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty-buff color. 

!N"o. 409. "Virgin Prairie Soil, from the highest of the prairie, on Section 
17, Township 7 south, Range 3 west. {This is looser and drier than the pre- 
ceding.) Arkansas County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of an umber color. 

No. 410. " Upland Woodland Soil, adjoining the prairie, on the Spanish 
Grant, Township 7 south, Mange 4 west. {Differs from the prairie soil at 
More's and FarreVs.)" 
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CHEMICAL AGRICULTURE 



The dried soil is of a dark drab-color, lighter and more yellowish than 
the preceding. 

One thousand grains of each of these soils, thoroughly air-dried, were 
digested for a nionth, at the ordinary summer temperature, in a close 
bottle, in water which had been charged with carbonic acid gas. The 
infusion, after filtration, evaporated and fully dried at 212° F., gave the 
following dissolved materials, viz. : 





No. 406. 


No. 407. 


No. 408 


No. 409. 


No. 410. 










Prairie 


Woodland 




Virgin Soil 


Old field Soil 


Sabsoil. 


Virgin Soil. 


Virgin Soil 


Organic and Volatile matters, 


. 0.733 


0.633 


0.493 


1.167 


0.800 


Alumina, and Oxides of Iron an 


.■ 












LOGO 


.703 


.2G0 


1.776 


,500 


Carbonate of Lime, . 


.350 


.813 


.280 


.747 


.G80 


Magnesia, 


.153 


.289 


.133 


.206 


.172 


Salpliuric Aeid, . 


.030 


.039 


.030 


MO 


.056 


Potash, .... 


.048 


.161 


.126 


.067 


Mi 


Soda, .... 


.031 


.015 


.064 


.051 


.018 


Silica, .... 
Lobs, .... 


.330 
,295 


.207 
.017 


.280 


.447 


.247 


Total extracl, dried at 212" F 















(Grains), . . . 


3 031! 


2.9G7 


1.6GG 


4.500 


2.557 



Submitted to chemical analysis, dried at 400° F., the Composition of 
these soils was found to be as follows : 



Organic and Volatile n 
Alumina, . 



Oxide of Iron, 
Carbonate of Lime, 

Brown Oxide of Mangan 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Sulphuric Atid, . 

Potash, 

Soda, .... 



Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 



2.810 
3.415 
.195 



Prairie Soil. Woodli 
4.993 
2.CC0 
2.140 



■gin Uplan 
idland Soi 
3.814 



Total, . . . 100.000 
Moisture, expelled at 400° F., 3.GS0 



100.000 
3.390 



No. 411. "Samples of the so-called 'Buckshot Land,' Section 16, Town- 
ship 6 south, Range 6 west, Arkansas County, Arkansas. Growth, gum, 
hackherrg, box elder, ^c." 

Dried soil in very tough lumps, of a chocolate, dark-gray color. The 
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infusion of the soil in carbonated water had a fcetid smell ; which was the 
case with some other soils of tliis kind. 

No. 412. " Under {or Irunshct) Clay; taken from dug ravines, washed out 
at Post of Arkansas, Arkansas County, Arkansas. This is the kind of clay 
that underlies the prairie soil near Post of Arkansas." 

Dried clay contains moderately friable, rounded lumps of dark -brown 
Oxide of Iron, and is of a light drab color. Contains no Protoxide of Iron. 

Ko. 413. "Ironshot Gravel in the underclay at the Post of Arkansas, 
Arkansas County, Arkansas." 

It contains no Protoxide of Iron. 

Eslracleii from 1000 Grains of Soils Nos. 411 and 412, iy Water charged lellh Carbonic Acid. 

No. 411. Ho. 412. 

■' Buokahot Soil." UnderclEij'. 

Organic and Volatile maltera, 1.783 0.1)33 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and ManganeKO, and 

Phosphates, .517 .127 

Carbonate of Limp 3.247 .413 

Magnesin, .328 .217 

Sulphuric Aei.l .015 .033 

Potash, .121 .055 

Soda, .041 .017 



TotalExlract, dried at 212° F. (Grains), . . . 7.000 2.452 

The composition of these — soil, underclay, and iron gravel — was found, 
by chemical analysis, to he as follows: 

Compotiiim, dried at 400" F. 

No. 411. No. 412. No. 413, 

" liuekahot" Soil. Undorclay. Iron Gravel. 

Or-anieaud Volatile matters, . . 7.880 2.470 3.GJ0* 

^l»™- 5.410 5.;!35 I ^ 

Osideof Iron, 5.750 3,513 J 

Carbonate of Lime, l.GSO .470 trace. 

Magnesia, 2.301 .87(i 1.932 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 310 .170 — 

Phoapliorie Acid 257 .130 .380 

Sulphuric Acid, 101 .041 .302 

Potash, 042 .212 .417 

Soda, 204 .153 .242 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates 75.740 S6.815 7(5 980 

Total, 100.2T5 100.187 1110 509 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., . . . 6.000 4,250 

* Principally Water. t And Oxide of Manganese. 
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The "Buckshot" soil is very rich in all the elements of vegetable nutri- 
tion, a large proportion of which is in a soluble condition. Its great tough- 
ness appears to be due partly to the condition of its organic ingredients, 
partly to its considerable proportions of Carbonate of Lime and Magnesia, 
and partly to the fine state of division of ita silicious material. It must 
be very productive if well drained, and not found to be too close and 
adhesive in cultivation. The proportion of its Potash, particularly, is 
unusually large. 

*' Cotton and Cotton Seed, grown on the Arkansas River Bottom, at Far- 
relly's and More's, near the Post of Arhansas. Collected for the analyset of 
the ash of each separately/ ; to sue what is carried off hy each crop. Crop from 
1000 to 2000 pounds to the acre in the seed, which loses from two-lhirds to 
three-fourths of its weight hy cleaning {ginning.)" 

The results of the analyses of the ashes of the cotton lint and cotton 
seed are as follows: 

In lOO parts of each, dried at the ordinary temperature and carefully 
burnt to ashes, were found the following proportions of mineral materials, 
viz. : 

In lOl) parts of In 100 p.irts of 

Ci.ltini Lint. Cuttun Srei!, 

Pot!i.sh, d-'Am 0.G20 

Soda, 028 ..110 

Lime 138 .159 

Ma^nesm 185 .698 

Phosphoric Acid, 123 l.GOO 

Sulphuric Acid, 096 Mi 

Chlorine, 024 .0150 

Silica and Siind, 4oT .120 

Carbonic Acid and Loa^, 2rjl .1 1 1 

ToUl Ashss, l.uyj ^.~i~H) pet cent. 

A considerable quantity of adhering fine Sand, especially in the cotton, 
increases the apparent proportion of the Silica, ^c, the precaution not hav- 
ing been taken to separate this sand from the soluble Silica in the analysis. 

It will be seen from these ash-analyses, that the lint of the cotton plant 
removes from the soil more of Potash than of any other essential ingre- 
dient of the soil, whilst the seed, which require a much larger proportion 
of all the mineral elements than the lint, takes up the Phosphoric Acid in 
greatest quantity. 

The amount of the essential ingredients of the soil whicb is alienated 
from it in a crop of cotton, say of 1500 pounds, in the seed, may be thus 
calculated ; taking as data the preceding analyses, and the proportion of 
lint to the seed as 400 pounds : 1100 pounds ; disregarding the stalks, &c. 
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Mineral mp-edients of the Soil removed /rota it in e Cotton Crop. 

In 4O0 pounds of In 1100 pounds of 
Cotlfln Lint. Cotton Seed. 

Polasii, 1.552 pounds. 6.820 pounds. 

Soda, 112 " 3.4U0 " 

Lime, 582 " 1.790 " 

Magnesia, 740 " 7.678 " 

Phosphoric Acid 1.000 " 17.000 " 

Sulphuric Acid, BSi " 1.010 " 

Chlorine, 096 " MO " 

Total, . . 4.4S6 pounds. iiS.9J8 pounds. 

It Jippeiirs from tlieso data, that the seed of the cotton robs tlie soil of 
about eight times as much of its essential nutritive ingredients as the lint 
itself; and, particularly, takes away from it nearly eighteen times as much 
of that important material, Pho»phoric Acid. Hence, doubtless, is it that 
cotton seed have been found by experience to be such a good manure for 
the cotton field; and it is obviously the interest of every planter carefully 
to preserve them for this use. The previous expression of the oil, which 
will undoubtedly be profitable to the cotton planter, will not detract from 
the value of the seed as manure. 

Ko. 414. "Virgin Soil; Arkansas River Bottom cotton soil. Col. Far- 
relJy's land; Spanish Grant, Township 7, Range 4 west, Arkansas County, 
Arkansas." 

A sandy soil, containing minute specks of mica, of a warm brownish- 
gray color. 

Ko. 415. " Soil from a cotton field, Arkansas River bottom, on Col. Far- 
relly's plantation, fifteen years tn cultivation and twelve years in cotton. ( This 
»ample was taken from a part of the field where the cotton was most liable to 
rust, especially in 1857, — to ascertain whether it was caused by exhaustion of 
some of the ingredients of the soil requisite for the perfect growth of the 
plant.") 

Dried soil darker than the preceding, of light powdered chocolate color. 
Sandy, containing small specks of mica. 

No. 416. " Subsoil of the field fifteen years in. cultivation. Col. Far- 
relly's plantation, Arkansas River Bottom, Arkansas County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil a little lighter colored than the preceding; not so sandy; 
does not appear to contain mica. 

ExiracledJ-roia 1000 Grains 0/ each of thisf Soils, by Digestion itt Water charged mtk Carbonic 
Acid Gas. 

No. 414. No. 415. No. 418, 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . . 0.750 O.GOO 1.066 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and Manganese, 

and Phosphates, 703 .503 .830 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.117 1.420 2.747 

18 
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Sulphur 



Total extract, dried at 212° F. (Gra 



Chemical Cvrnpositiun, dried al JUO* F. 

Ko. 414. No, 415. X», 416. 

VirEia Soil. Old field Soil. BubBoil. 

Organic and Volatile niatlera, . . . 1.803 2.444 5.091 

Alumina, 2.185 2.260 6.095 

Oxide of Iron, 1.T40 L765 4.fi40 

Carbonate of Lime, .180 .520 .970 

Magneaia, 78T .664 1,555 

Brown Oxide of Manganese, 170 .270 .245 

Phosphoric Acid, 127 .UH .221 

Sulphuric Acid 050 .046 .084 

Potash, 201 .293 .714 

Soda, 100 ,078 .080 

Sand and Inaoluble Silicate.^, . . . . 93.415 92.215 81.240 

Total, 100.908 100.700 100,925 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., .... 1.550 1.800 4.925 

The soil of tbe old field is actually riclier than the virgin surface soil, 
but the reason is obvious in the greatly richer subsoil, some of which has 
doubtless been brought up and mixed with tbe surface soil of the culti- 
vated field by the action of the plough. The surface soil of this locality 
ia sandy and only second-rate in fertility, but the subsoil is very rich in 
Potash, &c. &e., and by deep subsoiling the land would be greatly im- 
proved in productiveness. Whether the rust in the cotton is favored by 
this condition of the surface soil, can reailily be ascerta'ned by experiments 
iu subsoiling. It may be stated that in most cases where animals or vege- 
tables are imperfectly nourished, they are more liable to be affiieted with 
parasitic growths than when an abundant supply of food produces a vigor- 
ous development. 



CRAIGHEAD COUNTY. 

No. 417, "Virgin Soil, from Ira Folk's plantation, M"mdU Prairie, 
Section f, Township 13, Range 6, edge of the sunk land, Craighead County-, 
Arkansas. {Derived from tha Quaternarij.)" 
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Dried soil of a light umber color. It containa small, clear, rounded 
grains of sand. 

Ko. 418. " Same Soil from an old field twenty-tltree to twenty-four years 
in cultivation. Ira Folk's plantation, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil resomblea the preceding, but is a slight shade darker in 
color. 

No. 419. ^' St. Francis Bottom Soil. Growtli, gum, elm, white oak, black 
hickory, and hackherry. Land near the Little Bitg, Craighead County, 
Arkansas' ' 

Dried soil of a light mouse-color; in very tenacious lumps, containing 
vegetable twigs, remains of leaves, &c. 

Extraded from ]000 Gruini of each nf these tlirce Soih, ly Digestion in Water charged -with 
Carbomc Acid. 

No, Jir. No. 418. Nn. 410. 

St, Francis 
Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. g^.| 

Organic and Volatile matters, .... 0.950 0.717 l.BliS 
Alumina, and Oxides of Iron mid Mitngiiness, 

and Phosphalea l.lfiO .347 Ml 

Carbonate of Lime, 1.280 1.R20 1.407 

Magnesia, 217 .217 .294 

Sulphuric Acid 027 .022 .022 

Potash, 053 .143 .090 

Soda, 057 .0,)2 .048 

Silien, 497 .330 .:i97 

Loss, 037 .247 .289 

Total Extract, dried at 212° F. (Grain=), . 4.283 3.900 5.417 

On submitting them to complete chemical analysis, the Composition of 
these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be aa follows: 

Ko. 417. Ko. 418. K... 419. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. ' g^"""^" 

Organic and Volatile matters, , . , 3.778 4.833 ]2,728 

Alumina, 2,110 2.583 7.4S5 

Oxide of Iron, 2.370 1.915 4,640 

Carbonate of Lime, 345 .470 .720 

Magnesia, oOl .720 .745 

Brown Oside of Manganese, 270 ,245 .245 

Phosphoric Acid, 151 .215 .259 

Sulphuric Acid Oa2 .101 .110 

Potash, 25(1 .233 .454 

Soda, 313 .01)5 .142 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, . . . 89.465 90.115 72.915 

Loss, .373 

Total, lOO.OOO 101,527 100.443 

Moisture, expelled at 400° F., ... 2,725 2.200 8.750 
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The St. Thomas bottom soil is remarkable for the large proportion of 
Organic matters which it contains, which aids much in causing its great 
adhesiveness. It may be considered quite a fertile soil if properly drained. 

The soil of the old field does not exhibit any diminution of its essential 
ingredients, except in the alkalies. 



CRITTEBDEK COUNTY. 

"So. 420. "5'(. Francis and Mississippi Bottom Land, outside of Col. Aus- 
tell's field. Cfrowth, large oaks. Crittenden County, Arkansas." 
Dried soil of a light mouse-color, in quite tenacious lumps- 
No. 421. "Cane Land Soil from an old field twenty years in cultivation. 
Cook's 'plantation, Section 21 or 24, Township 7 south, Range 4 west. St. 
Francis and Mississippi River bottom. Crittenden County. Growth, hickory, 
sassafras, hackberry. Collected at the foot of an aboriginal mound." 
Dried soil of a dark chocolate, brownish-gray color. 
1^0.422. "CrumSoil; St. Francis River bottom ; Col. Austell's plantation. 
Crittenden County, Arkansas." 
Dried soil of a light mouse-color ; in very tenacious lumps. 
ITo, 423. " Genuine Buckshot Land on Esquire Mintons place, Section 15, 
Township 7 south, Range 4 west. Bottom land. Crittenden County, Ar- 
kansas." 

Dried soil mouse-colored; in tenacious lumps. 

EiAracted from 1000 Oravis of each 0/ Ihete Soils, hy DlgeHion for a Month in Walir charged with 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 

No. 42(i. JJn. 421. No. 422. No. 423. 

St. Fr. and Miss. Cano Land Gum Soil, Buckshot Land 

Bottom Lond. (Bottom.) Bottom Land. (Bottom.) 

Oi^iinie and Volatile matter.^, . 1.383 0.:i()0 O.CoO l.il73 
Alumina, and 0.^ides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, . .GfiO .S2T .4^3 I.4G0 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . 2.141 .8(1:1 L5TT 3.910 

Magnesia, 722 .BOO .356 .622 

Sulphuric Aeid, 022 .016 .030 .0.>0 

Potash, 071 .050 .044 .119 



Total Extract, dried at 212'' F., . 5 368 2.089 3.157 8.957 

The Chemical Composition of these soils, dried at 400° F., was found to be 
as follows : 
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No. 420. No. 42]. No. 422. No. 153. 

Oak Land. Cane Land. Gum Soil. Buolisbot Limd. 

BottoiD Soil. Bottom So:i. Sottom Land. Bottom Soil. 

Organic and Volatile niaiter=, . H.3I9 2.885 6.599 9.527 

Alumina, 10.485 4.310 9.685 10.185 

Oxideoflron, .... e.390 1.715 6.210 6.765 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . 1.145 .520 1.170 1.610 

Magnesia, 1.070 1.014 1.1J5 1.837 

Brown Oxide of Manfrancae, . . .503 .245 .S'lO .170 

Phosphoric Acid. . . . . .347 .2i;i .294 .367 

Sulphuric Aciil, 101 .041 .0ii7 .101 

Potash, 711 .39,^ .758 .854 

Soda, 133 .0G8 .232 .054 

Sand and Ir.solubla Silicati-s, . . 71.095 87.595 73.i;45 70.370 

Total, . . . 10 LOUS lOO.OOO 100.1(15 1U1.840 

Moisture, expclli-d at 400° F., . 8.950 3.200 8,4(5 9.475 

These liottom lands, if sufficiently drained, and not too adhesive for 
thorough cultivation, must be exceedingly productive. They geueraily 
contain au unusually large proportion of Potash, much Lime, Magnesia, 
Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids, and Organic matters. 'So. 421 is less rich 
than the three others in these essential materials, and contains more sand 
and leas alumina and oxide of iron. The other three have so much of 
these latter sul)stjinces as to make them tenacious loamy, or even day soils. 



JEFFERSON COXINTT. 

l^o. 424. " Soil from a netv field on the new plantation of J. B. Hall, north 
half Section 19, Township 5 south. Range 1 west. Jefferson County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil mouse-colored, with a tint of uniher, 

No. 425. " Subsoil front the trench at the mill-scat adjoining <T. B. JTaU's 
plantation, Section 19, Township 5 south. Range 7 west. Jvfferson County, 
Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a light brickdust color. 

No. 426. '^{Polished buckshot), or stiff red or chocolate-colored land. Dr. 
Williams's plantation, Section 9, Township 6 south, Range 7 west. Jefferson 
County, Arkansas." (Cuts like cheese or soap.) 

Dried soil is of a powdered chocolate color; in very tenacious lumps. 

No, 427. ^^ Subsoil of a stiff red or chocolate-colored soil, three years in cul- 
tivation. Dr. Williams's plantation, ^c." 

Dried soil like preceding. 

No. 428. "Black elm, ash, oak, and hickory land. Section 20, Township 5, 
Mange 7. John M. Bass's land. Jefferson County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a powdered chocolate color; having tenacious lumps. 

No. 429. " Cotton Soil that polishes with the plough; J. M. Bass's cotton 
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Jield, Section 30, Township 5 south, Range 7 west, six inches below the surface. 
Jefferson County, Arkansas." 
Dried soil like the precetling. 
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F. (Grains), . . .11 OJO 

Chemical Comj 



Oxide of Iron, 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, . 
Brown Oxide of Mai 
Phosphoric Acid, 
Sulphuric Aeid, . 
Potash, 



Sand and Insoluble SI 



Total, 



2.iie 


4.160 


3.809 


dlion, dr 


ed at 400° 


F. 










B«l 








2.3S4 


7.379 


5.511 


6.060 


9.995 


10.333 


3.490 


5.965 


7.000 


.295 


1.370 


1345 


1.100 


2.871 


2.513 



11.360 6.5fl0 

6.815 4615 

.995 1.095 

2.577 1.292 

.195 i.no 



70.240 78.990 



100.000 I0I..';90 101.587 



Moisture, expelled at 400° F., 3.325 3.550 7.850 8,350 8.435 5.200 

These, liko the preceding bottom soils, are extraordinarily rich in the 

elements of vegetable food. In no soils yet examined by the author has 

he found so large a proportion of Potash, which, in soil No, 4:21, forms 

more than one fer cent of its weight. 

MONROE COUNTY — (Continued.) 

ISo. 430. ^'Virgin Soil; Mr. S. IlalVs land. Section 11, Township^ 2 north. 
Range 1 east. Growth, white oak, hickory, dogwood, red and pout oak, some 
hlask and sweet gum, and sassafras. Soil mostly derived from Quaternary. 
Monroe County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a gray-buff color. 
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Ho. 431. " Same Soil; Mr. S. Hall's land. Section 11, Township 2 north. 
Range 1 east. Twelve years tn cultivation, ^c. Monroe County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a dirty gray-buft' color. 

Xo. 432, " Subsoil of the same land, ^c." 

Dried soil gray-bufF, lighter than the preceding, 

ISo. 433. " Little Prairie Soil, near Moreau post-offiee. Growth, coarse 
grass, wild indigo and sassafras shrubs in places. Now being ditched with a 
view to oultivalion. Derived mostly from Quaternary. Monroe County." 

Dried soil of an umber-gray color, darker than the preceding. 

Ho. 434. '^Subsoil, Little Prairie, near Moreau post-office; neoer in culti- 
vation. Monroe County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of an ash-gray color. 

Ho. 435. " Red Clay from Little Prairie, near Moreau post-offiee ; about 
two and a half feet below the surface." 

The dried clay is of a brownish-cinnamon color. 



Extracted fiom 1000 Graiw cf 


each of these 


Soils {Ikor 


oughly al 


-drkd), by 


DigMifM 


foraM 


at the Summer 


Te, 


perali,T( 


n Water th 










No. 430. 


No.«l. 


No. 133 


"uu^o^ 


No. *3t. 


N0.4B5. 




Virgin Soil. 


Cnlti.»trf So 


1. Subioll 


rtsiriB Soi 




Red C1»J 


Organic and Volatile matt 


ers, 


o.ia 


0.350 


0.217 


0.473 


0.377 


0,517 


Alumina, Oxides of Iron fitid 
















tes, 


.24 T 


.230 


.090 


.313 


.V31 


.197 


Carbonate of Lime, 




,696 


1.967 


.,147 


.380 


.273 


,147 


Magnesia, , 




.nfi 


.139 


.317 


.144 


.150 


.527 


Sulphuric Acid, , 




.031 


.027 


.033 


.017 


.033 


.011 


Potash, 




.Ojfi 


.116 


.045 


.029 


.035 


.035 


Soda, , . . . 




.027 


.051 


.033 


-OGl 


.125 


.228 


Silica, .... 




.210 


.293 


,260 


,527 


,U3 


.377 


Loss, .... 




.403 





— 











Total Extract, dried at212 


"F, 


2.617 


3.173 


1.342 


1-914 


1.633 


2.039 


Oheniical C 


mpomlion 


oflheieSoai,dmda 


t im° F. 










N0.4SU. 


No. 4S1. 


No.4aa. 


No. 435. 


Ko,454, 


Ko.4n5. 




Virgin Soil 


CuLClTited Soil. SiibtKtll. 


Pmi"i«°SoI[. SnbMll. 


Ri^Clsy 


Orjranic and Volatile mat 


ers. 


:-!,4e.i 


3.(197 


2.54IJ 


3.748 


2.374 


4.29G 


Alumina, . . 




3.037 


3.733 


4.483 


3.433 


4.885 


9.820 


Oxide of Iron, 




l.DM 


2.J15 


2.940 


2.465 


2.790 


5.315 


Carbonate of Lime, 




.220 


.420 


,195 


.195 


trace. 


.145 


Magnesia, , 




,831 


.915 


.382 


1.263 


.604 


2,335 


Brown Oxide of Mangane 


e, . 


.243 


.345 


.195 


,245 


.195 


,170 


Phosphoric Acid, , 




.221 


.146 


.299 


.165 


.129 


.25! 


Sulphuric Avid, . 




lost. 


lost. 


.154 


,075 


.060 


.060 


Potash, 




.386 


,401 


.227 


,217 


.290 


.3:!8 


Soda 




.034 


.034 


.075 


.069 


.075 


.153 


Sand and Insoluble Silic. 


es, 


8D.4I5 


88.740 


88.165 


88.490 


88.395 


76.495 


Loss, .... 




.183 





.337 


■ 


.303 


.622 


Total, . 




00 000 


100,548 


00 000 


100 367 


100.000 


00.000 


Moisture, expelled at400'' 


F.- 


2.5j0 


2,435 


2.80U 


3.300 


3.125 


5.730 
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Although good soils, these are by no means as rich as those from the 
bottom lands just described. 



PHILLIPS COUNTY, 

Ko. 436. "Virgin Soil, from what is called ^ BucJcfliot lavd,' Low Bottom, 
Section 6, Totvnship 3 south. Range 5 east ; E. E. Cooper's plantation. Prin- 
cipal growth, Cottonwood, sycamore, ask, elm, and mulberry. Phillips County, 
Arkansas." 

Dried soil mouse-colored. In veiy tenacious lumps. 

No. 437. "E. E. Cooper's Black (Buckshot) Soil, Section G, Township 3 
south, Range 5 east, eight years in cultivation ; said to le the most productive 
in the county. Phillips County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a dark ash gray color, ligbter than preceding. In very 
tenacious lumps. 

No. 438. '^ Subsoil from the same field, eight years in cultivation, ^-c. >^c" 

Dried soil of an ash-gray color, lighter than the preceding. 

No. 439. " Virgin Soil, Section 6, Township 3 south, Range 5 east. Sandy 
loam; high {sugar-tree) ridge, on Long Lake; E. E. Cooper's land. Primi- 
tive growth, sweet gum, red elm, sugar-tree, hackberry, box elder, white elm, 
large red oak, pawpaw, black walnut, sassafras, muscadine and other grape 
vines. Derived from the Quaternary. Phillips County, Arkansas." 

Dried soil of a light umber color. 

No. 440, "Soil from the same land (high sugar-tree ridge), seventeen years 
in cultivation; E. E. Cooper's land, ^c. ^c." 

Dried soil of a dark umber-gray color, with a slight yellowish tint, 
lighter than the preceding. 

No. 441. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^-c. ^c." 

The dried soil ia lighter colored and more yellowish than the preceding. 

Exlraeted from 1000 Grains of each of Ckese air-dried Soils, by Digestion in Water eliarged Jcrth 
Carbonic Acid. 
Ni>.4Sa. No. 437. No, «8, No,*S9. Ko.440. No. 441. 

Bottom BoMom Bottom nigb Ridge Uigh llidge Ili|;b Kidga 

Organic and Volatile matters, , 1.300 0.523 0.3ti7 1.J40 0.3j0 0.^17 
Alumitia, and Osidea of Iron and 

Manganese, and Phosphates, . ,81.1 .198 .0D3 1.248 .0118 .OSO 

Carbonate of Lime, . . ,S.813 1.697 I.'lfiS Z.403 l.OSO ,li30 

Magnesia, 543 .161 .2C1 .32B .239 .200 

Sulphuric Acid, 040 .057 .047 .033 .024 .025 

Potash, 0!l3 .129 .0a7 .109 .100 .042 

Soda, ■ 063 .016 .072 .041 ,031 .027 

Silica, eili .164 .314 .681 .348 .259 

Loss, 475 .040 .003 

Total Extract, dried at 212° F. 

(Grains), .... 1.783 2,945 2.709 6.423 2 270 1,483 
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n of tksse Soils, dried at 400° F. 



Bottom 
5.578 


Hlah KIdgB 
Virgin Soil. 
5.5Sa 


Hijlb Ridge 
3.231 


niKb Rid, 

. SllbH>l]. 

1.KS9 


9.600 


3.87(1 


2.4G0 


3.333 


6.840 


2.965 


3.115 


2.710 


1.620 
1.703 


1.055 
2.057 


.975 
.989 


.345 
.746 



Organic and Volatile matters, . 14.390 

Alumina, 6.802 1 

Oxide of Iron, .... 5.485 
Carbonate of Lime, . . . 2.378 

Magnesia, 1.721 

Brown Oxide of Mantraiiese, . .200 .220 .220 .220 .270 .220 

Phosphoric AciJ, . . . .:103 .491 .SU .297 .253 .259 

Sulphuric Arid 165 .no .084 .075 .060 .050 

Potash, 493 .832 .777 .347 .391 .304 

Soda, 108 .279 .244 .108 .175 .156 

Sand and Insoluble Silieatea, . 67.542 70.320 73.220 84.840 83.364 90,400 

Total, . . 100.000 lOl.lZl 100.200 101.389 100.78;-[ 100.764 
JIuisfure, expelled at 400° F., .11.225 9-4U0 9.475 4.150 3.300 2.325 

The aiiaijses show that the hottom soils not only contain more Ahanimt 
and Oxide of Iron and less Sand and Silicates than the ridge land soil, but 
that they are much richer in Organic matters, in Carbonate of Lime, Phos- 
phoric and Sulphuric Adds, and Potash. To the great abundance of these 
essential materials present in soil No. 437 mnst we attribute ita great pro- 
ductiveness. 

No. 442. "Virgin Soil; J.W.Rice's land. Section B, FotvnsJtip 2 south, 
Range 4 east. Growth, beeeh, sweet and red gum, poplar, red oak, Spanish 
oak, white oak, elm, ask, mulberry, blank walnut, sassafras, red bud, box elder, 
honey locust, and some black gum. Called table land. It is at the foot of 
Crowley's Ridge, and derived from the Quaternary. Phillips County, Ar- 
kanaas." 

The dried soil is of a dark ash-gray color. 

No. 443. '■^ Same Soil; J, W. Rice's plantation; thirty years in cultivation. 
Section 5, Township 2 south; Mange 4 east. Phillips Coiinly, Arka?isas, <j-c." 

The dried soil is of a dirty gray-bufl' color. 

No. 444. "Subsoil of the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a brownish-butt' color. 

The suriiice soil after calcination became of a light-gray color, showing 
paucity of Oxide of Iron. The soil of the old field burnt of a cinnamon 
color; and the subsoil, containing much more of this oxide, became of a 
brick-red, after its organic matters had been removed by ignition. 
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Old field Soil. 


Subsoil. 


l.»29 


3.4f.2 


2.175 


8.110 


2.1U0 


5.465 
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Etiracted from 1000 Grams of each of thfie SoUs, !horovgkly air-d,ied, hj Digeetion for a Month i; 
Water charged milh Carbonic Acid. 

Ko. 442. No. 443. Ko. 444. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. Sobsoil. 

Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 0.8HT d.'lVi O.lS.l 
Alumina, aad Oxides of Iron and Mangani'se, 

and Phosphates, \AS .098 .048 

Carbonate of Lime, 3.247 .GHO .BO;! 

Magnesia, 300 .267 .112 

Sulphuric Acid, Oi;r .022 .032 

Potash, 093 M'A .0;i3 

Soda, .0:!3 .021 

Siliea, 298 .198 .108 

TotalExtrMt,dricdat 212° F. (Grains), . 4.DS0 l.fi:l0 1.295 

Composliion of thc^e SoUs, dried at 400= F. 

No. 442. No. 443. No. 444. 
Virgin Soil, 
Organic and Volatile matters, . . . 5.:^00 

Alumina, 2.970 

Oxide of Iron, 1.640 

Carbonate of Lime, 595 .270 .520 

Magnesia, 359 .S93 .783 

Brown Oslde of Manganese 395 .220 .195 

Phosphoric Acid 444 .192 .332 

Sulphuric Aeid, 079 .060 .010 

Potash, 220 .217 .■132 

Soda, 004 .064 .141 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, .... 88,450 92.290 81.900 

Total, 100.456 100.000 100.380 

Moisture, expelled at 400' F., ... 3.425 1.550 4.700 

The influence of the thirty years' cultivation of the soil of the old field is 
shown in its diminished proportions of soluble Extract, of the Organic 
matters, Carbonate of Lime, Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids and Potash, 
and in its increased proportion of Sand and Insoluble Silicates. The subsoil 
is 80 much richer in Phosphoric Acid and Potash than the surface soil of 
the old field, tliat subsoil ploughing must be advantageous. 

No. 445. " Virgin Soil from Win. 3. Calvert's plantation, Section 18, Town- 
ship 2 south. Range 5 east. Mill land, southern termination of Oroivley's 
Ridge, Quaternary. Derived from the clay and sand above the gravel bed. 
Principal growth, large poplars, beech, black walnut, white walnut, sweet gum, 
red, black, white, Spanish and post oaks, and sugar tree. Phillips County, 
Arkansas." 

The dried soil is of a dark drab color. 
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'No. 446, " Same Soil from IVm. II. Calvert's plantation, thirty-five years in 

cultivation, ^c." 

The dried soil is of a dark drab color. 
Ko. 447. " Subsoil of the same old field, ^c. ^c." 

The dried soil is of a buff-gray or drab color; lighter than the preceding- 
No. 448. " Soil from General G. Pillow's plantation, near Helena, twelve 

years in cultivation. Sandy loam. Section ?, Township 2 south, Range 5 east. 

Phillips County, Arkansas." 

The dried soil ia of a dark drab color. It contains much sand. 



Etlraaed from 1000 Grains of each of these Soils, by Diges 



a Month m Wflt 



No. 44G. Ko. 447. 



Organic and Volatile matters, . 0.717 U 

Alumina, and Oxides of Iron and 

Manganese, and Pliospliates, . .24r 

Carbonate of Lime, . . . .064 ] 

Magnesia, . . . , . .100 

Sulphuric Acid, 013 

Potash, }G>i 

Soda, Xot estimated. 






.i.n 

.577 



t, dried at 2!2'>F.(Gr3.),2.Ult 



Organic and Voliitile matters, 
Alumina, .... 
Oxide of Iron, . 
Carbonate of Lime, 
Magnesia, .... 
Bro»n Oxide of SL^ng^nese, 
Phosphoric Acid, 
Sulphuric Acid, . 
Potash, .... 


Virgin Soi 
;i.l48 
2,735 
l.'JJO 
.3H0 
.018 
.425 
.242 
.OoO 


Soda, .... 




Sand and Insoluble Silicates, 

Total. . 
MQisture, e.-;pelli!d at 400" F., 


30.790 

100 GjI 

2.1 7.j 



1 of these Soils, dried at 400° F. 

Ko. 445. No. 44R. No. 447. 

Old field Soil. Subsoil, 

2.9:U L719 

2.&60 :l.3G0 

l.TJO 2,2;I0 



100.087 100.724 



The soil of the old field shows signs of deterioration from its thirtj-five 
years of cultivation, in the diminution of its Soluble Extract, its Organic atid 
Volatile matters. Phosphoric and Sulphuric Acids, Potash, and Soda, as com- 
pared with the virgin soil. The subsoil is not generally richer in essential 
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materials tlian the surface soil. Gen. Pillow's soil is riclier and more pro- 
ductive than its saudy appearance might lead one to suppose. Like all 
sandy soils, it gives up its essential materials readily to water charged with 
carbonic acid, and hence, other things being equal, may be more quickly 
exhausted by continued cultivation than more heavy soils. 



ST. FRANCIS COUNTY. 

Ko. 449. ^^ Virgin Soil; Crov. Mark Izzard's land. Growth, sweet gum, 
black hiiikortf, poplar, walnut^ dogwood, red bud, black ash, elm, mwcadine, 
and oth(fr grape vineg. Quaternary. St. Francis County, Arkajisas." 

The dried soil is light mouse-colored. 

No. 450. " Same Soil twenty to thirty years in cultivation. Gov. lizard's 
plantation. Old Mt. Vernon, ^e. ^e." 

Dried soil of a dark drab color, lighter than preceding. 

No. 451. " Subsoil of the same, ^e. ^c." 

Dried soil of a dark drab color. 



Extracttd fi-om 1000 Gra 



, oj tafh of (,',™ SoiU {IhoTougMy air-drkd), by D:^eslhn for , 
Waler charged with CarbonK Acid. 



Organic and Volatile matters, 

Aluminii, and OiMes of Iron and Man-aoese, 

and Phosphates, fi80 

Carbonate of Limp 4.4:i0 

Magnesia, . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ .111 
Sulphuric Aii.1 OWl 

Poiash, ny 

Soda, 0(12 



No. «9. Ko. isn. 

Virgin Soil. Old field Soil. 

l.l:« O.SliT 



.140 
1.493 
.073 



Silica, 



.2J8 



rac-t, dried at 400' F. (Gruiijs), 



cal ComposiHon of these Soils, /!. 



Organic and Volatile niatie 
Alumina, 
Oxide of Iron, 
Carbonate of Lime, . 

Brown Oxide of Marganes 
Phosphoric Acid, . 
Sulphuric Acid, 



oil. Old field Si 

3.ei9 

3.0H5 
2.340 
.470 
.5S2 
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No. 449. No, 4S0. No. 451, 

Yii^n Soil. Old field Soil. Subsoil. 

Potash, 2-16 .261 .2SJ 

Soda, 032 .046 .OGC 

Sand and Insoluble Silitates, .... 83.330 89.790 90,240 

Total, 101.031 100.700 100,G37 

Molisture, o.\pelled at 400° F., . . . . 5.325 2.li00 2,200 

The influence of the twenty to thirty years' cultivation on the soil of the 
old field, is shown in its smaller proportions of Hygroscopic moisture. Solu- 
ble Extract, Organia and Volatile matters. Lime, and Phosphoric and Sul- 
phurie Acids, than are contained in the virgin soil. The proportions of 
Potash, Magnesia, and Oxide of Manganese seem to have been niaiutained 
by the admixture or influence of the subsoil. 
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The accompanying "Results of Chemical Analyaee," made by Dr. 
Elderhorst, Professor in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, were found 
among the papers of the late State Geologist. 

It is supposed they were originally designed to be incorporated in the 
main Report; but, in default of information on this subject, and of an op- 
portunity now to refer to that Report, already nearly through the press, 
the Administrator deems it his duty to forward these analyses for publi- 
cation. 

He has also received a map of Fourche Cove, Pulaski County, Arkan- 
sas, executed by Joseph Lesley, of Philadelphia, Topographical Geologist, 
whose Report is already printed. 

The concentric lines exhibit successive elevations of ten feet each; and 
distinctive geological formations speak to the eye in contrasted but har- 
monious coloring. Had the Administrator felt himself justified in doing 
so, he would have had 5000 copies pliotolithographed to accompany the 
printed Report; but not being fully informed regarding the exact state of 
the fund appropriated for printing, illustrating, &c., he considered it best 
to forward the map to the Legislature of Arkansas, in order to give an 
idea of the manner in which, according to the views of his late brother, 
topographical work should aid and verify Geology and Palseontology, in 
all the important regions examined. 

RICHARD OWEN, 

Administrator on the estate of Dr. D. D. Owen, late State GeologLat. 



Nei' Habmonv, In: 
21th December, 1 
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RESULTS or CHEMICAL ANALYSES, 

FOR THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ARKANSAS. 



Ko. 60. Qualitative examination of a hard, grayish roek containing metal- 
lie veins; found by Mr. Sloan on the Ouachita liiver, near 
Sulphur Creek; result communicated to John Adamson, Esq., 
Little Eoek, Arkansas, the 13th December, 1858. 
Result. Chert, with traces of CaO, containing particles and veins of iron 
pyrites. 

No. Ql. Qualitative examination of a black, pisolitic roek, very heavy; 
found four miles west of Bentonville, Benton County, Arkansas ; 
result reported to K. E. Doak, Maysville, Benton County, the 
13th December, 1858. 
Result. Iron pyrites, with earthy and organic matter. 

Ko. 62. Qualitative examination of a shell-marl ; color green, structure 
granular, containing numerous small shells; found six miles 
south or southwest of Pine Bluffs, Bradley County; result 
reported and directions for use as a manure given to John 
Marks, Eagle Creek P. 0., Arkansas, the 13th December, 1858. 
Result. Carbonates of Ca, Mg, Fe, Mn; KO, NaO, and PO'' {in not 
inconsiderable quantities); insoluble silicates. 

No. 63, Qualitative examination of water from a mineral spring on the 
property of P. M. Johnson, Ozark, Franklin County, Arkansas ; 
result communicated to P. M. J., December 13th, 1858. 
Result. 

Bicarbonate of Lime, I ■ , . , ,-. 

, ' J considerable quantity. 

' " Magnesia, ) 

Chlorides, not inconsiderable quantitj. 
Sulphates, small quantil:;. 
Aikaliea, doubtful. 

I had only about four ounces of water to experiment upon. 
No. 64. Quantitative analysis of the water of White liiver, Arkansas ; 
taken about three hundred yards above Jacksonport. 
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Result. Reaction neutral; contains in 1 litre (1000 grammes lay weight): 
Potassa, . . 0.002870 grammes. 



Silica, 




0.011000 


Sulphnrio 


Add, 


0.002748 


Cbloiine, 




0.004302 


Lime, 




O.0GO725 


Magnesia 




0.0315787 



The total residue was found to be, hy a separate experiment, 
0.1904 grammes. 
No. 65. Quantitative analysis of the water of Black River, Arkansas ; 
taken about three hundred yards above Jaeksonport. 
Result. Reaction neutral; contains in 1000 grammes: 



Silica, . . . 


0.015300 


grammes. 




Sdphunc Acid, 
Chlorine, 


0.048167 
0.005K84 


„ 




MnSO'+traceoflron, 
Lime, 


0.001300 

o.Oasaoo 


" 




Magnesia, 


0.042688 


" 




Potassa, . 


0.0S7940 




irect aBaljsis 










The total residue 


was found to be, by a separate t 


xperimeat 



0.3394 grammes. 
No. 66. Quantitative analysis of "Incrustation deposited in wooden tubes 

(now out of use) through which the water from the Hot Springs 

on the hill was conducted to the bath-houses." Hot Springs, 

Arkansas. 

Composition, dried at 250° F. 

Carbonate of Lime, 95.620 

Sulphate of Lime 0,0S5 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 3.060 

Carbonate of Iron, 0.210 

Carbonate of Manganese, ....... 0.190 

Potaasa, 0,107 

Silica 0.119 



N.B.— 0.107 grammes of KO require 0.1026 SiO' to form 
KO.SiO^ 
No. 67. Quantitative analysis of "Tufa from southwest slope of hill below 
Ko, 1. Hot Springs, Arkansas." 

Composiiioii, dried al lolf F. 

Carbonate of Lime, 9S.550 

Silica 0.773 

Sesquioiide of Manganese, 0,920 

Sesqnioxide of Iron, with a llitle Al'O^ 0.395 

98.658 
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K.B. — 6.920 grammes Mn^O^ correspond to 1.338 grammes 
MiiO.COl 96.55 grammes OaO contain 42.482 grammes CO^; 
a direct carbonic acid determination gave 42,515 per cent. 
Ko. 68, Analysis of a gypseous marl, labelled, " Selenite in matrix of clay, 
near Mr. J. "VV. Payne's, Township 21, Kange 7 west, Greene 
County, Arkansas." 

A qualitative examination showed the presence of clay, gyp- 
sum, magnesia, alumina, iron, potassa, small quantities of 
manganese, and phosphoric acid; on treatment with caustic 
potassa, the substance evolves ammonia : hence either AmO or 
organic matter must be present. 

The quantitative analysis was confined to the determination 
of gypsum, water, and clay. 

Composition, dried at 225° F, 



Clay (Insoluble Silicates), 

Gjpsum, 

Water and Organic mattera (AmO'), 
Other soluble constituents, 



No. 69. Quantitative analysis of a Manganese ore, found near Batesville, 
Arkansas (so-called "Button-ore"). 

Composition, dried at 260° F. 

Sand and Insoluble Silicates, ll.SoS 

Manganoao-Mangaiiic Oxide (Mii'O'] G4.8i!3 

Seaquioxide of Iron, with ft little AI'O', 1.744 

Carbonate of Lime, 15.870 

Carbonate of Magnesia 0.S86 

Phosplioric Acid, 2.349 

Cobalt, trace. 

98,334 

No. 70. Quantitative analysis of water from the so-called "Arsenic-spring." 
Hot Spring, Ai-kansas. 

Contains in 1000 grammes : 



by iudirect analysis. 



Silicates, . 




. 0.045600 ; 


grammes. 


Sulphuric Acid 




. 0.019400 




Chlorine, . 




. 0.002275 




Mn'O', with tra 


.CB of Iron 


, 0.002000 




Lime. . 




. 0.059024 




Magnesia, 




. 0.007629 




Potassa, . 




. 0.001560 


■' \ 


Soda, 




. 0,004650 


•' i 
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The total residue was found to be, by a separate experiment, 
0.19825. 

Two hundred grammes of the tufa from this spring were 
examined for arsenic and other metals, which are precipitated 
by HS, but none were found. 

A portion of the water was examined for iodine and bromine, 
but none was discovered; perhaps the quantity operated upon 
was too small. 

The " silicates," which were left undissolved on treating the 
residue, obtained by evaporating the water to dryness in a 
platina capsule with IIA, were fused with a mixture of car- 
bonate of soda and potassa, and qualitatively examined; found 
silica, lime, magnesia, iron, manganese. 

For want of material the relative proportions could not be 
determined. 
No. 71. Qualitative examination of the water from "Fairchild's Chaly- 
beate Spring," Hot Spring County (?), Arkansas. 

Sulphates, large quantity. Magnesia. 

Chlorides, small " Manoanese. 

Lime, large " Soda, strong reaclinn. 

Iron, large " Potassa, doubtful trace, 

Ko, 72. Qualitative examination of "Bog iron ore, two and a half miles 
east of Pardon's, eight miles northeast of Little Kock, Pulaski 
County, Arkansas." 

Saod and Claj, considerable. Phosphoric Acid, coraparativelj 



Alumina, 


not much. 


Lime, small quantity. 


Manga ne 


se, comparatively large 


Magnesia, small quantity, 
liarjta, trace. 



No. 73. Qualitative examination of a black ferruginous shale, from Clear 
Creek, at Puddle's Mill, Independence County, Arkansas- 
Sand, small quantity. PhoBphoric Acid, pretty large 
Carbon, considerable quantity. amount. 
Carbonate of Lime, the main con- Alumina, minute quantity. 

Iron, pretty large amount. 
Maufiaucse, pretty large amou] 
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To Dr. D. Dale Owen, 

Director of the State Geological Survey of Arkansas. 

Dear Sir : In presenting to you my Report on the Geological State 
Survey of Arkansas, allow me briefly to review the instructions which I 
received from you, concerning the researches I had to pursue, as the 
Botanist and Botanical Palfeontologist of the Survey. 

In Fossil Botany, I was directed, lat, to examine the plants of the eoa[ 
and associated strata, with a view to finding, if possible, evidence of the 
age, number, and distribution of the coal-beds of Arkansas. 

2d. To examine, for the same purpose, the fossil remains of planta 
accompanying the lignite formation, and to determine the age of these 
strata, either quaternary, tertiary, or cretaceous. 

3d. To make a comparison hetween the Fossil Flora of the true Coal- 
Measures of the Millstone Grit or Subconglomeratic Coals, and of the more 
recent lignites. 

Concerning recent Botany, the directions were : 

1st. To examine the general distribution of the natural families of living 
plants of Arkansas, and mark the species peculiar to certain localities, espe- 
cially and carefully studying and enumerating the plants inhabiting the 
Mammoth Spring of Fulton County, and those found around and within 
the Hot Springs. 

2d. To investigate the geological distribution of the plants, or to mark 
the plants which characterize certain geological horizons. 

3d. To examine the agricultural peculiarities of each botanical zone, and 
to give a popular description of the most useful species of planta in agri- 
culture, medicine, &c. 

4th. To make a list or catalogue of the plants of Arkansas, as far as time 
and opportunity might permit. 

During the short time allowed me for exploration, I have endeavored to 
follow these instructions to the best of my ability. In company with Prof, 
E. T, Cox, a friend to whom I am already under many obligations for kind 
and valuable assistance, I entered Arkansas, with Camp No. 2, near the 
Mammoth Spring of Fulton County, on the 15th of October. The lateness 
of the season, and the consequent hurry of our explorations, did not permit 
me as long and favorable a study of the living botany of Arkansas as I 
should have liked. This has unavoidably caused some deficiency in that 
part of my report treating of the distribution of living plants in Arkansas. 
But I have endeavored to complete in a manner the catalogue of plants, 
by enumerating, along with the species observed by members of the Survey 
and by myself, those which I have found mentioned by former botanical 
explorers in Arkansas. 

Very respectfully yours, 

LEO LESQUEEEUX. 
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INTBODUCTOKY REMABKS. 



The progress of the civilization of a people or of a country is marked 
by the development of its industry. In this eentiiiy, the active power of 
industry is steam. Man is no more a machine — an instrument. Hia 
mind has euhdued matter, has moulded it into the most complicated and 
diversified forms, has truly animated it, giving it power, strength — indeed 
life, by the wonderfU! application of steam. The true generator of steam 
is coal. Thus, a country is more likely to take the lead in industrial 
development, and therefore in civilization, if it be provided with a large 
amount of this combustible mineral. No political economist now would 
dare to estimate the present or future riches of a people, and their 
resources, without taking for a basis of his calculations its facilities for 
procuring a supply of coal. Even some of the moat celebrated geogra- 
phers and philosophers of our time have asserted that the Continent of 
Korth America, and especially the great valley of the Mississippi, would, 
at a future day, become inhabited by the densest and most civilized popu- 
lation of the world, because it has, in its extensive coal-fields, the largest 
amount of coal, that originator of industrial life. 

Everybody is now acquainted with the general distribution and extent 
of the great coal-basins east of the Mississippi river. The great Appa- 
lachian basin occupies part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky; 
its western limits being marked by a line running nearly due southward, 
passing near the mouth of the Scioto river, in Ohio. The Illinois coal-fields 
cover parts of Indiana, of Western Kentucky, of Illinois, throwing out 
spurs into Missouri, Arkansas, and farther west. The more the spurs 
are removed from the centre of the coal-basin, or from its most productive 
part, the more the coal which they contain becomes valuable, from the 
scarcity of the combustible mineral. This shows the great value of the 
coal strata of "Western Arkansas, and the advantage that would result to 
the State from an extensive and rich coal-deposit. Not only the naviga- 
tion of the Arkansas river would, at a future time, depend upon it ; but it 
would supply with combustible material the inhabitants of the western 
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prairies, and direct the future construction of railroads, which are gene- 
rally attracted by the coal, as by a powerful magnet. 

It was, therefore, with a due consideration to the interests of the State 
that the Governor of Arkansas, and the State Geologist of the Survey, 
ordered that researches should be made to reconnoitre carefully the extent 
of the coal-basin of Arkansas, and its capacity, or the number of coal- 
Btrata which it contains in the whole thickness of the measures. 

The coal-measures of the United States, at least in the places where 
they have received their full development, appear divided into four mem- 
ber by three diflerent and thick strata of sandstone. The upper member 
rests .upon a, stratum named, in the Reports of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey, the Anvil-Bock sandstone, and contains some coal-beds, which 
are apparently extended over a wide area, but which until now have not 
been found of workable thickness. The second member in descending 
order is underlaid by the Mahoning sandstone, another great sandstone, 
sometimes conglomeratic in its upper part. This member, four to five 
hundred feet in thickness, contains, especially in Pennsylvania, the great 
Pittsburg coal-bed, and in Kentucky as many as five workable beds of 
coal, one of which, corresponding, by its position, with the Pittsburg coal, 
is generally from four to five feet thick. The third member, of about the 
same thickness as the former, lies between the Mahoning sandstone and 
the Millstone Grit series, or Conglomerate Formation, and conta.in9 also 
from four to six workable strata of coal, one of which is generally from four 
to six feet thick. This Millstone Grit, a variable formation, considering 
either the thickness or the nature of its strata, has been considered as the 
base of the true coal-measures, and the coal-bearing strata underlying it 
have been named by some geologists the Fahe Goal-measures. But the exa- 
mination of these strata, and the comparison of the fossil plants found in 
connection with them, tend to prove that this fourth member which de- 
scends from the base of the Millstone Grit to the Subcarboniferous Lime- 
stone, cannot be separated from the whole of our coal-formations ; that it 
is a true member' of them ; that in some countries it contains two or three 
workable beds of coal, which can be as profitably worked as any bed of 
the other members. 

As has been reported in the first volume of the Geological State Survey 
of Arkansas, all the coal-beds of the State appear to belong to the lowest 
member of the coal- formations, underlying tbe Millstone Grit. At least, 
all the hills or mountains at the base of which coal-strata have been found 
in Arkansas, are formed of shales and of various kinds of sandstone, all 
belonging to the Conglomerate Series, which reach here a great thickness. 
Even at the top of the highest mountains, I have failed to discover a trace 
of the coal or of the other measures which follow the Millstone Grit in 
ascending order. This cannot lead to the conclusion that the prospect for 
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good workable beds of coal 13 not encouraging in Arkansas. Near the 
western limits of the coal-basin, the Millstone Grit a,nd the underlying 
strata take apparently a great development, and thus coal may be found 
there, at least one bed of it, as thick as in the higher series of the forma- 
tion. Moreover, the extraordinary horizontality of the geological measures 
in "Western Arkansas, causes an extensive distribution of the sti-ata con- 
taining the coal, either near the surface or at a depth where the com- 
bustible material may be easily reached. Coal has already been found 
and surveyed in twelve counties, and just in those that are farthest from 
the great coal-basin which extends east of the Mississippi, The com- 
bustible mineral, thus rendered more valuable, becomes still more so from 
the situation of the coal-basin along the Arkansas river, and on both sides 
of it. "Washington, Crawford, Sebastian, Franklin, Scott, Johnson, Yell, 
Pope, Perry, Conway, "White, and Pulaski Counties are all of them almost 
entirely situated in the coal-basin of Arkansas, and its productive strata 
may yet be extended into some of the adjacent counties. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY COAL, AT PATBTTEVILLE. 

My examination of this place was directed first to a thick bed of black 
shales, exposed about twelve feet thick, below Cato's springs. These 
shales were supposed to belong to the true coal-measures, and to contain 
a bed of coal, which might be found by boring at some depth. They are 
of a coarse texture, somewhat micaceous, and do not show any trace of 
fossil plants. Their horizontal surface is only marked by ripples, evi- 
dently caused by the movement of the water at the time of their forma- 
tion, and by long, irregular, depressed, and transversely wrinkled lines, 
half an inch broad, which are prints left by the progress of worms, or, 
rather, of small crustaceae. These peculiar marks are found in great 
abundance in the upper beds of the Old Red Sandstone of Pennsylvania. 
Thus, by analogy of the palseontological remains, these shales are referred 
to the Subcarboniferous strata of the West, which, iu part, take the place 
of the Old Red Sandstone of the East. 

On the western side of the town of Fayetteville, and at a higher geolo- 
gical level than the black shales of Cato's springs, there are two outcrops 
of coal, which indicate, by their dirt, thin, and scarcely valuable beds. 
None of these coal-beds have been opened. The lowest, just under a 
stratum of limestone, and said to be one foot thick, could not be examined. 
The other immediately overlying the same limestone, from which it is 
separated by a bed of fireclay, is supposed to be of the same thickness 
although its outcrop does not show more than one or two inches of coal. 
It is overlaid by a thick stratum of soft, grayish, or yellow shales {" soap- 
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stone"), which do not apparently contain any other fossil planta but some 
leaves of Lepidodendron, resembling Jong blades of grass. 

Though the examination of these eoal-beda was unsatisfactory, since 
they were not opened and exposed to view, I have no doubt that the upper 
one overlaid by "soapstonc" is the first coal below the Millstone Grit, gene- 
rally the only one developed at this geological station. It is ordinarily 
overlaid by soft yellow shales, containing pebbles of carbonate of iron or 
clay iron ore, and marked by remains of fossil plants, of which the most 
common species, and often the only one present, is Lepidophyllum ; that 
is, those leaves of Lepidodendron mentioned above. 

The shales of this coal are remarkably variable, either in their color, or 
hardness of texture, according to the amount of bitumen or of iron depo- 
sited while in the process of formation. On banks where they are exposed 
at some length, one can see them insensibly passing from a yellow soft 
soapstone mixed with clay iron ore to hard black shales, generally more 
or less abundantly intermingled with pebbles of carbonate of iron, which 
have mostly the form and the size of hcn's-eggs. Sometimes these shales 
are so thoroughly penetrated by oxide of iron, that they constitute a hard 
and valuable iron ore. It ia necessary to observe these changes in the 
appearance of the shales of the subconglomeratic coal-beds in order to 
account for the difference which may be found at various localities. 

The beds of coal at Fayetteville, though thin at the place where they 
crop out, may be found in close proximity to it, have a thickness of 
two feet, or perhaps more. But it would be useless, I think, to search 
anywhere in Arkansas for a bed of coal below the Archimedes Limestone, 
which is exposed at the base of the hills near the town. And as the ^lill- 
stone Grit formation does not, apparently at least, contain any limestone, 
the presence of a stratum of tliis nature may at once be accepted as an 
indication that coal in Arkansas cannot be found at a lower level. 



MALE S COAL-B.iKK. nlGHER WATERS OF MIDDLE FORK OF WHITE RIVEE. 

Ascending from Fayetteville to the top of the hills, on the higher waters 
of the middle fork of White river, near Mr. Ilubbert's farm, a very inte- 
resting section is exposed from the base of the Subcarboniferous measures 
to the upper part of the Millstone Grit series.* There, about one hundred 
feet below the strata which mark the base of the Millstone Grit, and from 
which it is separated by two beds of Subcarboniferous Limestone with 
intei'vening blue shales, ahaly sandstone and chert, there is a thick stratum 
of coarse sandstone containing plants of the true coal epoch, viz., species 

* See Mr. E. T. Cox'a Report, hereafter. 
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of Stigmaria, Calamites, Stgillaria, &c. It is probably from an equivalent 
geological horizon that a great number of beautiful plants of the same 
epoch have been obtained by the State Geological Survey of lUinoia, in a 
bed of sandstone underlying the first upper Archimedes Limestone ; an 
interesting fact, showing the beginning of the vegetation of the coal at a 
time when the plants had not been heaped up for the formation of the 
combustible matter, and exhibiting at the outset species bearing no relation 
to those of inferior strata, or to those of the Old Red Sandstone. 

The coal-bank at Mr. Male's is only eight to ten inches thick ; but appa- 
rently of excellent quality. It is generally overlaid by a bed of gray, 
hard, somewhat micaceous soft shales, which contain, besides the leaves 
of Lepidodendron, a great quantity of beautifully preserved remains of 
plants.* As the coal-bank where we examined it, was worked by strip- 
ping the surface, a trench of some length had been opened tbrough the 
strata overlying it, and had exposed one of those curious changes to which 
I have alluded above. At one extremity of the trench, the shales, two 
feet thick, have their normal appearance ; they are gray, soft, or black, 
and bituminous near their contact with the coal. At the other extremity, 
and by short transitions, they have passed into a kind of ferruginous lime- 
stone, or rather conglomeratic iron ore, which is the base of the Conglo- 
merate series overlying this coal. The same stratigraphical distribution, 
and even the same changes in the nature of the shales, have been reported 
for the Geological State Survey of Kentucky; at the coal-bank of McCormic, 
near the western limits of Morgan County, where the Subconglomerate 
coal, sixteen to twenty feet thick, is, at one place, overlaid by soapstone ; 
at another by black hard ferruginous shales, and at a third opening, imme- 
diately by conglomerate, the shales disappearing totally. 

About one mile from Mr. Male's coal-bank, another opening {Gallion's 
bank) has been made in the same bed. The thickness of the coal is the 
same. Time did not permit us to visit it. 



■WOTON S COAL-BAKK. HEAD WATERS OF LEB CREEK. 

Section 34, Township 13, Range 31. 

The coal, ten inches thick, is here also placed at, or very near the base 
of the Millstone Grit series, being only separated from it by the overly- 
ing shales, and being separated from the upper Archimedes Limestone by 
twenty-three feet of sandstone and fireclay. At two openings of this coal 
the shales that cover it are still veiy different in appearance. At one 

of tbese plants is given in the Table, further on. 
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place, the coal is overlaid by seven to eight feet of grayish-yellow, soft, 
very brittle shales, full of remains of plants. At the top of the shales 
appears another bed of coal a few inches thick. Jfear by, the shales over- 
lying the coal are fifty to sixty feet thick, and black, micaceous, with very 
few prints of plants, if any. The second bed of coal is not formed at this 
last opening. Down the creek, the shales become in places yellow, hard, 
and half transformed into carbonate of iron and clay ironstones. This 
conformation is still in accordance with what has been reported of the Sub- 
conglomerate coal of Morgan County, Kentucky, where Well's coal-bank, 
twenty-two inches thick, is separated from another thin bed of coal, five to 
six inches thick, by sixteen feet of black shales. This leads ua to remark 
that as, occasionally, the shales covering the coal are not present, and the 
coal is immediately covered by the conglomerate, so in iike manner, when 
two beds of coal have been formed, tlie intermediate shales may thin in 
such a way that both coal-beds become united in one, being only separated 
by a clay parting. 

In descending Lee creek and entering Crawford county, ten and a half 
miles below Woton's eoal-bank, we found in the creek large pieces of sand- 
stone covered with Fuooides eauda-galli, a kind of fossil plant said to he 
peculiar to the Chemung group, or Upper Devonian. As the general dip 
in that part of the country is to the southwest, or in the same direction 
which we were following, the presence of this Devonian species appears 
here an anomaly, and can only be explained by some peculiar disturbance 
of the strata, or rather by the supposition that this species has a much 
wider range of distribution than had til! now been supposed. In some 
places, along the margins of the eastern coal-basin of Kentucky, the Con- 
glomerate is sometimes immediately underlaid by this formation of the 
Fueoides eauda-galli. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. MR. PIIILIP'S COAL-BANK, NEAR FROG BAYOU. 

Except the nomenclature of the fossil plants found in connection with 
this coal there is scarcely anything to add to the exact description given 
of it by Professor E. T. Cox, page 226 of the first Report. The shales 
overlying the coal are about twenty feet thick, and generally black or 
grayish-blue, hard, micaceous, very bituminous in their approach to the 
coal, where they only contain remains of fossil plants. From top to bot- 
tom they are intermixed with pebbles of carbonate of iron in abundance. 
The vegetable remains of these shales are mostly those of Cordaites boras- 
sifolia (ITng.), a plant which covers, or apparently constitutes the shales for 
about two feet of their thickness. The leaves of the species, which were 
long and ribbon-like, filled alone great spaces of the marshes of the coal 
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formations, just as the water-lily or the spatterdock does the swamps of 
our time. The relation of this plant is still uncertain. Some of the 
numerous and large fruit, found in the shales of the coal, have been 
referred to this species, apparently without reason ; for the shales which 
have preseri'ed the greatest quantity of these leaves contain scarcely any 
remains of fruits. 



SEBASHAN COUNTY, JENNY LIND PRAIRIE. MR. GREEN 3 COAL-BANK. 

Prom the strata of red ferruginous or ochreous clay shale, which gene- 
rally mark the base of the Millstone Grit series in Arkansas, and which 
crop out at the base of the hills bordering the prairies, the position of this 
coal, as Subconglomeratic, becomes at once evident. As the shales of this 
coal do not show the same general appearance as at the other localities 
where it was examined, this stratigraphieal conclusion is of some value. 
The shales look like a compound of yellow clay and ironstones mixed to- 
gether. They break crosswise or perpendicularly rather than horizontally, 
and are separated by irregular bands or thin veins of clay more deeply 
colored with oxide of iron and extremely brittle. The fossil plants con- 
tained in this peculiar kind of shale are tolerably numerous, but they are 
generally broken and difficult to determine. The species which would be 
recognized, and which are enumerated in the table, strengthen the conclu- 
sion which places this coal at the same geological horizon with those 
above. The coal, here, is four and a half feet thick, and has two clay part- 
ings of about one inch each. But the top coal, for about one foot of its 
thickness, is a shaly or brasby coal of little value as a combustible. It 
looks like a brittle black shale intermixed with lamellae of coal-matter and 
full of broken remains of plants difficult to determine. The presence of 
this brash coal is still a character which in some places may help the iden- 
tification of the Subconglomeratic coal. In Indiana, the whole thickness 
of the bed corresponding to this one by its position, is at times only a com- 
pound of brash or black bituminous thin layers of shale, separated by 
alternate thin layers of coah In Kentucky, the Subconglomerate coal bed 
is generally, if not always, overlaid by a few inches of this kind of brash, 
which has to be separated from the true coal as useless. 



JAMES lOBK OB" POTEAU. MR. MORROW S COAL-BANK. 

At this place, there is not any difference in the appearance and the 
nature of the shale from what we described at Frog Bayou or at Male's 
coal-bank. The shales are gray, hard, somewhat micaceous, intermingled 
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with pebbles of carbonate of iron, and marked by a few fossil plants. The 
coal, three and a half feet thick, is like that of Jenny Lind prairie, over- 
laid by half a foot of brash, which contains a great abundance of fossil 
plants. They have been determined, and are enumerated in the Table. 
The species indicate the closest relation with those of Mr, Male's coal- 
bank. Thus, this coal of James' Pork, by the nature and composition of 
the shales, and by ita brash coal, and by the identity of the plants which 
it contains, is like an intermediate link uniting all the coal-banks examined 
until now, or indicating their place on the same geological horizon. It 
has a number of the plants of Male's coal, especially the two species 
which I consider true characteristic plants of the Subconglomeratic coal in 
Arkansas, viz., Alethopteris Owenii, Sp. nov., and Sphenophi/Uurn bifureatum, 
6p. nov., the first common also at Lee's Creek coal-bank. It has the 
shales of the same composition and appearance as those examined at 
Frog Bayou, as also the same plants, and the brash coal and the fossil 
species of Jenny Lind prairie coal. 

The thickness of the two coal-banks examined in Sebastian County, 
compared with that of the coai strata of Crawford and "Washington Coun- 
ties, would perhaps indicate a progressive increase in the development of 
the subconglomeratic coal towards the south. Hence, the researches for 
workable beds of coal might be advantageously followed up, not only in 
Sebastian County but also in the southern part of Franklin and Johnson 
and in the northern part of Scott and Yeli Counties. 



FRAKKLIN COUNTY, GRAND PRAIRIE. JUDGE ALDRICH 8 COAL-BANK. 

This bank has been worked occasionally to supply the wants of the 
blacksmiths of the country. It is still opened at some other localities in 
the neighborhood, and found nearly everywhere in the prairies of South 
Franklin, one or two feet below the surface, 35ut where we had an oppor- 
tunity of examining it, the coal had been covered up again, and nothing 
could be seen of it but a few pieces of shale thrown out from old ditches. 
This coal on Grand Prairie is generally eighteen inches thick, overlaid by 
hard, sandy, micaceous gray shales. The only fossil plant found in con- 
nection with them is OalamiteB pachyderma, Brgt., a species which, till 
now, has never been found but witVm or below the Conglomerate Series. 
Thus, though the examination of this coal was necessarily unsatisfactory 
from the want of exposed materials, the finding of this only species is 
sufficient to indicate its position as being below the Millstone Grit. 
Another evidence of the position of this coal was found in the nature of 
the strata overlying it; since just at the top of a small hill in the middle 
of Grand Prairie, and at about forty feet above an opening of this coal, 
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we found another coal-bed six inches thick, showing here the separation 
of the coal into two strata as it has been remarked at Lee Creek and Frog 
Bayou. 

The composition of the black fire-clay underlying the Aldrich's coal, 
and the abundance of iron in the shales above it, indicate a contemporary 
formation of this bed with the others ab-eady mentioned. The hard fire- 
clay, blackened by roots of Sttgmaria, is remarkably developed under the 
Subconglomcrate coal. It is sometimes found alone and without coal, in 
such places where the combustible matter has not been formed. 

On Hurricane Creek, the same coal is opened at Mr. Xewton Carpen- 
ter's, where it is of the same thickness. 



JOHNSON COUNTY, tlORSEHEAD CREEK, M0RI880N 8, WILMOIH S, BUTT S, LEE S, 
AND OTHER COAL-BANKS.* 

The general appearance of the shales of all these different coal-banks, 
which are evidently openings in the same coal-bed, are exactly the same 
as those of the coal of Frog Bayou and James' Fork. The only difference 
is, that sometimes the shaiee, as at Moriason's bank, become more bitu- 
minous, and insensibly pass to brash, near their contact with the coal. At 
Mr. "Wilmoth's bank, where the shales are exposed in a thickness of about 
twenty feet, they are gva,y, micaceous, intermingled with pebbles of car- 
bonate of iron, generally ferruginous, and with few remains of plants. 
The coal here, twenty inches thick (the same thickness as at the other 
openings of Ilorsehead Creek) is better than at Mr. Morisson's bank, 
where it lies nearer to the surface, and is consequently somewhat rusted 
and broken by percolation of water charged with oxide of iron. Among 
the few fossil plants found in the shales are some broken Lepidodendron, 
especially their leaves ; Neuropteris tenuifolia, which was seen at every coal- 
bank examined in Arkansas, and Cordaitea fiaheUiformis, Ting. 

On reviewing with Mr, Cox his section (published page 231 of his first 
Eeport), and ascending to the highest point of Horsehead Creek Mountain, 
we found, by barometrical measurement (1150) eleven hundred and fifty 
feet of measures of the Millstone Grit series overlying this coal. The base 
of the series is here, as elsewhere in Arkansas, a eompoimd of reddish and 
sometimes dark brown argillaceous shales, and the top a conglomerate 
sandstone. The hard, coarse sandstone covered with vermicular concre- 
tions {a peculiar kind of impressions, which have been mentioned in the 
first Eeport, page 114) is in place near the top of the Ilorsehead Creek 
Mountain. I had thus a good opportunity of examining these curious 

* See description of these coal-banks in Mr. Co."£'9 first Report, page 231. 
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marks, which generally look like large worma of sandstone, inerusted in a 
matrix of the same matter. But I was unable to discover in them any 
trace of organism, or any general typical form to which they could be 
referred. Their outline is very irregular ; sometimes they appear long, 
linear, of equal thickness (generally half an inch) in their whole length ; 
sometimes they are constricted, and apparently cut into pieces of unequal 
size; sometimes they are thicker, short, and even perfectly round. I 
suppose that they are pure mechanical concretions, formed by infiltration 
or percolation of water, charged with carbonate of lime or oxide of iron 
at the time when the sandstone was yet a soft sandbank. The extra- 
ordinary horizontal extent of the sandstone bearing these marks is never- 
theless a fact apparently contradictory to this explanation; for it appears 
near the top of all the conglomerate hills of the coal-measures of Arkansas, 
when they are high enough to reach its geological horizon. But the 
nature ,of the overlying strata might have influenced the infiltration of 
foreign substances over a vast area.* 



MOUTH OF SP.4.DHA CREEK. SPADRA COAL.f 

The shales covering this coal bear already, like those of the Horsehcad 
Creek coal-bed, traces of a metamorphiem which has hardened them and 
split them contrary to the plan of stratification. This renders them brittle, 
and causes under the stroke of the hammer irregular fractures which 
prevent the preservation of fossil plants. The shales are grayish or black, 
less micaceous than at Horsehcad Creek, and more like those of Male's 
coal-bank. The few plants determinable in the broken pieces of shale are, 
Neuropteris tenuifolia, Brgt. ; an abundance of leaves of Lepidodendron 
and Lepidophyllum lixnceolatum, Brgt. The coal is overlaid by the same 
brash coal as that of James' Fork and other places, which contains espe- 
cially in abundance Calamites undulatus, Brgt., and Oalamites pachi/derma, 
Brgt. These species, like the former, show the same geological horizon 
for this coal as for the other beds examined in Arkansas. At some places, 
near the mouth of Spadra Creek, the coal is three and a half feet thick, 
including a clay parting of three inches, and about six inches of brashy 
coal. It is still underlaid by the black, hard fire-clay full of leaves of 
Stigmaria which has been mentioned before. The same coal crops out 
above the town of Spadra, on the bank of the Arkansas Elver, wliere it is 

* To give an idea of the difficulties attending a bolankal exploralioii at this season of tlie year, 
I maj mention that, on tlie 12th of Kovember we ascended the mountain with a strong, cold 
north wind and snow. 

t See description of this coal by the State Geologist, in the first volnme of the Report, patre 
129. 
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said to be four feet thick. It is thus probable that the same coal will be 
found of workable thickness all around the country, when the com- 
bustible mineral shall become valuable enough to encourage exploration 
by borings. Clarksville, the county seat of Johnson, is built on an 
eminence, just at the top of the black shales overlying the Spadra coal. 
These shales may attain a thickness of fifty to sixty feet; but, as near the 
town the bank of shales is cut by the creek to the depth of thirty to forty 
feet, the coal, if it is formed there, would probably be found ten to twenty 
feet below the level of the creek. 

The eoal-bank of Dwight mission, in the same county, is the only one 
that was still in the way of our route, and the last which I was directed to 
examine. At our passage there it was covered by high water and could 
not be seen. But the great bank of shales exposed near the river, of a 
thickness of about sixty feet, shows, in its composition, the same materials 
which have been seen before. The shales have apparently the same com- 
position, and contain in extraordinary quantity pebbles of carbonate of 
iron. 

As a conclusion to this examination of some of the coal-banks of 
Arkansas it may be remarked : 

That the value of the coal-beds of a country is necessarily relative, and 
cannot be estimated by comparison witli the price or the value of the coal 
at another place. A bed of anthracite three feet thick is profitably worked, 
even by a shaft fifty to one hundred feet deep, in the basins of Pennsyl- 
vania, where numerous sti'ata of the same combustible mineral are found 
and worked from six to nine feet thick, or more, and where millions of 
tons are every year mined and brought to market. A bed of bituminous 
coal four feet thick is remunerative when worked all along the Ohio 
river from Pittsburg to Careyviile, although, from an excessive compe- 
tition, the coal is sometimes delivered to the boats at five cents per bushel, 
or even lower. In Arkansas, where the coal ia semi-bituminous, or half 
anthracite, and consequently of higher value as a heating agent than the 
bituminous coal of the East; where also this combustible material, though 
still uncalled for by manufacturers, and used only for a few forges, is paid 
at the bank from ten to twenty-five cents pet bushel, the eoal has a much 
higher value. From data collected in statistical tables it results that a eoal- 
bank like the Spadra's, three and a half feet thick, producing about three 
feet of clean coal, will hereafter, and when the demand for coal becomes 
more pressing, give to the owners more profitable results than a bank of 
nine feet of anthracite would give in the central part of the basin of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is true that in Arkansas the working of the coal will never excite 
such speculation and employ such a capital as is necessary in or near the 
centre of the coal-basin. But from what is known ah-eady about the dis- 
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tributioii of the subeonglomerate eoa! in Arkansas, one has the riglit to 
assert that by and by coal will be found if not in very thick strata, at least 
abundantly enough to supply the wants of the future manufacturing esta- 
blishments of the country. 

To direct future researches it will be well to remember that the coal 
strata of Arkansas generally underlie, at a distance of fifty to one hundred 
feet, a bed of red ferruginous clay or red earth which is easily distinguished 
wherever it appears in the counties mentioned as included in the area of 
the coal-fields of Arkansas. It is also well to bear in mind that, although 
two beds of coal may have been formed in Arkansas, it is the lowest only 
which, up to the present time, has been found of workable thickness. The 
Subcarboniferous measures generally underlie it at a short distance, and no 
coal can be expected to be found within them. 



DESCRIPTION OF NEW SPECIES OF FOSSIL PLANTS COLLECTED IS THE SHALES 
OVERLYING THE SUBCOXOLOMERATE COAL OF ARKANSAS. 

Two considerations favor a careful descnption of the fossil-fiora of the 
coal of Arkansas : 

Ist. Tbe practical utiHty of palEContology in its application to the identi- 
fication of coal or any other geological strata. 

2d. The peculiar positioii of the coal of Arkansas, so well developed at 
a geological horizon where until now the formation of a good workable 
bed of coal has been considered as problematical. It is evident that the 
ascertaining of the true place of this coal may direct researches for com- 
bustible mineral at a lower level than where they have been pursued till 
now in other States. Moreover, the scientific world at large is at present 
very much interested in trying to solve the question of the distribution of 
vegetation in the different geological strata of our globe, and to find links 
of union which may exist between species and genera successively appear- 
ing in various strata. It is worth while, therefore, to carefully collect and 
record all the data which may afford reliable indication to the limits of the 
fiora of the true coal period. 

The following short description of the new species of fossil plants 
found in connection with the shales overlying the coal of Arkansas is 
given without following the natural and botanical order, but only as an 
explanation of the figures of the plates. This report is not the place for 
long scientific discussions and for close and comparative descriptions. 
They would be useless to the reader who is not acquainted with fossil 
plants, and to the botanist they would reveal nothing new. For the same 
reason I omit describing the species already known which are common 
to the Subconglomerate coal and to the coal above the Millstone Grit, 
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These aie enumerated in the table with a mention of the place wliere 
they have been found. 

1. Hymenophyllitea jiexicaulis, Sp, nov. (PI. 1, fig. 1 and la). Frond 
much branched, four to five times piniiately divided. Divisions alternate. 
Primary and secondary rachis broad, flattened on the margins, inflated in 
the middle, somewhat regularly bent at each ramification. Branchlets 
exactly flexuose, bending in a zigzag way from the point of attachment of 
each leaflet, which thus appear as a continuation of the rachis. Leaflets 
oval-lanceolate in outline, small, scarcely an eighth of an inch long, pal- 
mately divided in three or four or pinnately in five lobes. Divisions 
linear-lanceolate obtuse, marked by a single medial nerve, deeuiTent in tlie 
branchlet. Fig. la is an enlarged leaf of this fern which, though some- 
what related to Sphenopteris flexuosa, Gutb., an European species, difiers 
from it by well-marked characters. It abounds in the shales of Mr. Male's 
coal-bank on the Middle Fork of White River, "Washington County. 

2. Sphenophyllum bifurcatum, 8p. nov. (Tab. 1, fig, 2 and 2 a). Stem 
thick, brandling, inflated at the articulations, deeply furrowed, smooth. 
Leaves in whorls of nine or ten cuneiform, or fiabellate leaflets, narrowed 
near the base, dilated above, regularly divided two times. Primary divi- 
sions deeper; secondary ones lanceolate acute, diverging, each marked by 
a strong medial nerve ascending to the point. This species is distantly 
related to SjpheiiopTiyUum dichotomum, Germ. & Kaulf, and to Sphenophyllum 
ohlongifoUum, Germ. Though fragments of the difi'erent parts of the plant 
were found the form of the leaves does not show any variation. Fig. 2 a 
shows a whorl of leaves, enlarged two times. The leaflets appear united 
at the base but it may be an appearance of the stone. Sphenophyllum 
trifoliatum Lsclx., of the Pennsylvania State Geological Report, p. 853, 
tab. 1, fig. 7, may be referred to this species. Found in the shales of 
Male's coal and of James' Fork of Poteau. 

3. Alethopteris Owenii, Sp, nov. (PI. 2, fig. 1 and 1 a). Frond large, bi- or 
tripinnate. Rachis or stem broad, thick, nodose, striate. Secondary divi- 
sions or pinn^ perpendicular to the stem; pinnules ovate-lanceolate or 
lanceolate in some parts of the frond, generally obtuse, sometimes pointed, 
with undulate margins united near the base and perpendicular on the 
rachis. Medial nerve well marked, but generally thin, sometimes deep ; 
nervules forking twice. This fine species, dedicated to Dr. D. Dale Owen, 
the celebrated geologist, director of the survey of Arkansas, abounds at 
Male's and also at Lee-creek coal, but was found only in broken pieces. 
It difi'ers from Alethopteris Uoziana, Lsqx., its nearest relative, by nan-owcr, 
less undulate or more entire leaflets, apparently thick and coriaceous, and 
by a general appearance total y difi'erent. 

4. StaphylopUris stellata, Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig. 2, 2 a and 2 6). These re- 
mains apparently belong to the sporangca of a fern borne on a distinct 
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stem or pedicle. As it is shown in tlie figure, the spore-cases are oval or 
round, narrowly striated, united four or five together by short alternate 
branches perpendicular to the smooth main stem. Some branches appear 
longer than the point where the spores are attached, and thus may have 
hcon a common pedicle for a few groups of eporea. Such fructifications of 
ferns, supported on a peculiar pedicle and distinct from the sterile leaves, 
are common enough in our time, but are very rarely found in the old for- 
mations. I do not know of another species found in the coal formations 
but this. The genus StapTiyhpteris was established by Mr. Brongnart on 
a species found in the tertiary. 

5. Sphenopteria dtlatata, Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig 3 and 3 a). Frond bi-pinnatcly 
divided. Pinnte short, oval-lanceolate in outline ; pinnules irregular, round 
or enlarged above and fan-shaped, decurring on the rachis, mostly united 
near the base. Medial nerve obsolete or none ; nervulea diehotome or fork- 
ing two times, arched and oblique to tlie medial nerve. By its peculiar 
nervation, which is like that of a Neuropteris, this species would be refer- 
able to the genus Adiantites, Gopp. Male's coal-bank. 

6. AmrophylUteg gracilis, Sp. nov. (PI. 2, fig. 4 and 4 a). Stem narrow, 
thread-like ; leaves in whorls, narrow, linear, pointed and marked by a 
medial nerve ; the point generally upraised. Though I have found a few 
specimens of this species, they present all the same form and appearance 
as shown in the figure. The leaves, never flattened, are imbedded in the 
stone in such a way that the horizontal section shows only their thickness 
and their direction. Probably the figure only represents a branch of a 
somewhat larger species. The hardness of the leaves indicated by the pe- 
culiar disposition of all the whorls, separate it from all the other species of 
the genus. Locality, Male's coal-bank, 

7. Lepidodendron modulatum, Lsqx. (PI, 3, fig. 1 and 1 a.) Stem appa- 
rently of a great size. Sears oval, narrowed and acuminate at both ends, 
separated by a broad, half round, elevatedand deeply furrowed or wrinkled 
margin. "Wrinkles undulated and mainly parallel to the scars. Vascular 
scars rhomboidal, arched or obtuse above, narrowed at the base in a long 
depressed point, acute at both sides, marked with three transverse points. 
Tubercles narrow ; medial line deeply marked and transversely furrowed 
by deep short wrinkles. Surface of the scars ti-ausversely, narrowly 
wrinkled ; appendage double. This heautiful species was first found in 
the low coal of Carbondale, Pennsylvania ; but on'y in some pieces of a 
large stem figured at 1 a. The specimen fig. 1 of Male's coal shows the 
exact preserva ion of the specific characters on a branch or on a young tree, 
and consequently fixes the validity of the characters presented by the scars 
of the bark of the Lepidodendron. 

8. iSigillaria reticulata, Sp. nov. (PI. 3, fig. 2). Surface reticulated by per- 
pendicular furrows and horizontal deep wrinkles. Scars distant, nearly as 
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higb as broad, emarginate, cordate above, round obtuse below, with obtuse 
lateral angles. Vascular scars three, tbe medial one semilunar or round, 
the lateral ones straight or scarcely arched. Habitat, Male's coal-bank. 

9. Salonia pulcheUa,&'p. nov. (PI. 3, fig. 3). Stem apparently slender, 
straight, scarcely branching, marked by small elevated points or tubercles. 
Among the few species which have been published of this genus, and which 
apparently all belong to the subconglomerate coal, none presents as fine 
and as regular an appearance as this in the disposition of the tubercles. 
The depression marked at a is apparently the place of a branch. Locality : 
Male's coal-bank. 

10. Diplotegium truncatum, Sp. nov. (PI, 4, fig, 1), Stem apparently 
broad, marked by elevated, half-round, elongated, truncate scars, which arc 
the base of broken leaves. These sears are regularly placed in spiral -J 
rows. This species could be referred to a Knorria but for the abrupt and 
irregular fracture of the point of the scars. Locality: Male's coal-bank. 

11. Lepidodendron diplotegioides, Sp, nov. (PI. 4, fig. 2). In Mr. Corda's 
description of Diplotegium Brownianum, the decorticated part of the stem 
shows rhomboidal scars somewhat resembling those of this figure. It may 
thus be that the specimen described here is referable to the former species 
though the scars are very different. They appear related to a true Lepido- 
dendron, nearly related indeed by the central scar to Lepidodendron sigilla- 
rioides, Lsqx. Till some better speeimcus are found, the name can be pre- 
served. Found in the shales of Frog-bayou coal-bank, 

12. Lepidophhtos irregularis, Sp, nov. (PI. 4, fig. 3.) Stem tree-like ; 
bark covered with scales left by the base of the deciduous leaves ; scars 
rhomboidal, irregularly placed and of various size, with a broadly rhom- 
boidal small sear at its upper part, showing the place of attachment of the 
leaves, and marked by three vascular points. The specimen figured here 
is the only part found at Male's coal, except a still smaller specimen found 
at James's Fork of Poteau. The scales either covering part of the scars, 
or detached, are visible enough, apparently lacerated and reflesed. But 
the irregularity of the scars may be due to a mechanical action of com- 
pression or decomposition, and a larger piece of the species would bo 
needed to indicate its true characters, 

13. Cardiocarpon ingens, Sp. nov. (PI, 4, fig. 4, and 4 a.) A large and 
beautiful fruit, heart-shaped in its general outline, deeply notched at the 
point and surrounded by a broad, narrowly striated margin. Though fig. 
4 rt is more pointed, it appears to represent the same species as fig. 4, Both 
were found at Male's coal, and a specimen like fig. 4 was found also at 
Frog Bayou. 

14. Cardiocarpon affine, Sp. nov. (PI. 4, fig. 5.) Perhaps this species 
represents an unripe or undeveloped state of the former. It is rounded at 
the base, pointed at the top, marked by a cordiform, basilar depression 
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which, in the epeeimen, is filled with a coaly matter, ami which looks like 
the place of a kernel. The top is also marked by two diverging small 
hollows appearing like the tv^o cotyledons of certain fruits of our time. 
This is said only concerning the form, and not to show any relation what- 
ever between the fruits of the coal and those of the dicotyledonous plants 
which cannot belong to the coal. If by the ripening and the enlarging 
of this fruit the marked depressions became joined together, and if the 
outer envelope marked by the striated margin a was destroyed, we would 
have just the same form in this species aa the one marked fig. 4. Hence 
the name given to it. It was found both at the same places and on the 
same shales as the former. 

15. CarpoUtlies platimarginatus, Lsqx, This fruit has the form of an 
almond, and might be perhaps referred to CarpoUthes awyg^alaformis, 
GSp. k Berg, It has already been published in a different form for the 
Report of the State -Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. The general 
outline is ovai, but it is often enlarged at the base, more pointed above, 
and with a narrow margin or no margin at all. It was found at Male's 
coal-bank and Lee creek, and ascends above the Conglomerate; at least in 
Pennsylvania it was found in the lowest coal of Trevorton, between two 
beds of conglomerate. * 

16. Calamites undulatus, Stenib, (PI. 4, fig. 7, find 7 «.) This species 
is common enough in America and in Europe, in connection with the 
lowest strata of the coal. It has been already published by different 
authors ; but the articulations have never been figured and described ; and 
as this species is considered by some as doubtful, or only as a variety of 
Calamites cunn<eformis, Brgt,, it becomes, in the form in which it is pub- 
lished, as interesting as a new one. The ribs, in the natural and corti- 
cated state are smooth, irregularly undulated, separated by a deep smooth 
furrow. In the decorticated state, or when the carbonaceous pellicle which 
covers the stem is removed, the ribs appear nearly flat, marked by hori- 
zontal and numerous wrinkles separated by a broad smooth line (fig. 7 a). 
On the articulations which are deeply marked, the base of each furrow is 
marked by an oval point which is scarcely a tubercle, and which varies in 
its form and size. 

17. Sfhenopterii decipiens, Lsqx. (PI. 5, fig, 1, and 1 a.) A bipinnately 
divided branch of fern with short, lanceolate, somewhat obtuse pinnse and 
variable pinnules mostly round in outline. By the form of the leaflets 
this species lias a great likeness to Alethopteris nervosa, Brgt., but difters 
by its peculiar nervation ; the somewhat thick medial ner\'e running along 
the racbis to its point of attachment (fig. 1 a). The nervules of this 
species are generally obsolete and scarcely visible. In Akthopteris nervosa 
they are, on the contrary, deep and well-marked. Found at James' Fork 
of Poteau, 

18. Neuro^teris (enuifoUa, Brgt. (PI. 5, fig. 2 to 6.) Though tliis species 
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resembles Neuropteris Jlexuoso, Brgt., it is easily distinguished by the more 
generally rounded base of the leaflets. It is very variable in size, and 
sometimes the leaflets are expanded on one side and somewhat auriculated. 
The veinlets, though thin and generally divided two or three times, are 
more distinct than in N^europterig Jlexuosa. The apecies is interesting with 
regard to its distribution, and it was worth figuring it here because the 
Arkansas specimens show for the first time two extreme sizes of the leaflets 
of that fern. Tig. 2 is a very large, and fig. 6 a very small form, which 
have not been published before. Moreover, at least in America, the 
species looks peculiar to the lowest coal. It was found in abundance at 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania, in connection with the lowest bed of coal, either 
just above the Conglomerate, or between two strata of that formation. 
In Europe, if there is identity in the species, it has been found as high as 
the New Red Sandstone. It was seen at all the openings of the coal of 
Arkansas. 

19. Odontopteris intermedia, Sp. nov. (PI. 5, fig. 7.) This species appears 
to be intermediate between Odontopteris Brardii, Ergt., and Odontopteris 
crenulata of the same author. It difibrs from the former by shorter leaflets 
united to the middle, and by the basilar inferior leaflet which does not 
differ in form from the other, and is separated from the last species by 
entire leaflets and a more straight nervation. In our species, the leaflets 
are somewhat obtuse ; the medial nerve is marked sometimes, or entirely 
obsolete; the nervules are very thin and obsolete. Both primary and 
secondary rachis are broad and flat. Better specimens will be needed to 
fix the validity of this species which, in any case, has not been found till 
now in America, but at Jenny Lind prairie coal-bank. 

20. Rhabdocarpus minutue, Sp. nov. (Fl. 5, fig, 8 and 8 a). A small 
fruit, of which the natural size, fig. 8, is enlarged, fig. 8 a. It is oval in 
outline, marked with a small notch at the base, and regularly and minutely 
ribbed. Found at James' fork of Potcau, and at Male's coal-bank. 

21. Rliizolitkes palmatifidus, Sp. nov. (PI. 5, fig. 9). Evidently a root, 
perhaps the root of Cordaites Borassifolia, Ung. ; this last species being 
found in great abundance in connection with this root at I'rog bayou coal- 
bank. With this root there was at the same place a fine branch of a 
Stigmaria, with distant leaves, scars very small, iiTegularly placed, and 
more distant than in any other species of this genus. It might perhaps 
be referred to Stigmaria irregularis, Lesq., of the Pennsylvania Geological 
Report. Want of room prevents its being figured. 

22. Byctiopteria obliqua? Bunb. (Plate 5, fig. 10 and 10 5). This small 
leaflet, flg. 10, enlarged fig. 10 b, is referred with doubt to this species. It 
belongs evidently to a species of the genus Dyctiopteris. But the leaflet 
is too small and too regular to agree with the species. Nevertheless, as 
nothing more was found of this plant buf. the small leaflet, it is not suffi- 
cient to give characters to a new species. Pound at James' Pork of Poteau. 
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23. BlaUina ventista. Spec. nov. (PI, 5, fig, 11.) It is one of the most 
interesting remains found in the coal formations of America. It ehows 
the upper wing, partly broken, of an insect related to the genua Btatta, of 
of which our common cockroach {Blatta Americana) is a species. Prof. 
Grormar has already figured and described in Germany some of these 
always very rare remains ; but our species differs much from all those which 
have been found in the coal of Europe. The wing represented, fig. 12, 
belongs to the still living species, Blatta Maderce ; it is copied from the 
figure of M. Germar, and shows the greatest likeness to ours. Its nervules 
are also, though more remotely, marked by transverse reticulations. This 
fossil wing found in the shales of Prog hayou, has apparently its extremity 
broken out, and its general outline is likely the same as that of fig. 12. 
The presence, in the coal-measures, of insects of which the identical type 
has been preserved till our epoch, is a remarkable phenomenon of natural 
history, and could not be but carefully recorded. 



SPECIES OF FOSSIL PLANTS FOUND AT DIFFERENT LOCALITIES IN THE 
SUBCONGLOMERATB COAL-BEDS OF ARKANSAS. 



. Alethopferia nervosa, Brgt., . . 
1, Alethopleris Owenii, Sp. nov., . 
;. Aanuiaria spieoophjlluides, Ung,. 
:. Asterophjliitea equisetiformis, Stercb., 
i. Asterophyllites gracilis, Sp. nov., 
i. Blattiiia venusta, Sp, nov., . . 



1. Calatnitea approximatus, Stemb., . 
'. CaUmites cruciatus, Brgt., . . . 
I. Calamitea nndulatua, Stemb., . ■ 
. Cardiocarpon affine, Sp. nov., . . 
',. Cardiocarpon ingens, Sp. nov., , . 
I. Carpolithes platimarginatua, Lsqx., 
':. Cordailea borassifolia, Ung., . . . 
i. Cyctopteria (broken specimen), . . 
I. Diplotegium truncatuin, Sp. nov., . 
'. Halonia pnlobella, Sp. nov., . . . 
!. Hymenophjllitea flexicaulia, Sp. nov 
I. Hymenophjllites, Sp. nov.,* , . , 
I. Lepidodendron diplotegioidoa, Sp. no 
.. Lepidodendron modulatum, Lsqx., . 
1, Lepidodendron vestitnm, Lsqx,, . . 






Q small for close determi nation. 
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Fig. 2. Mhgjiiiliar Hilgca-Su^i/a, Sp. tu>v.. Tiff. 2, RfuarmMS -margtnoMs, Sp. 7 
-^, 3. Qu-eratis Sa/fofda, Sp. -ru>v,. 
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23. Lepidophloios irregulare, sp. nov., . . " " 

24. LepidophyUum brevifolmm, Lsqx., . ■ " 

25. Lepidopbyllum lanccolatum, BrgL, . . " 

26. LepiiJophyllum, leaves of Lepidoden- 

27. Lepidophjllum mttjus, Brgt., , ..." " 

28. NeuroplerJB fimbriata, Lsqs., ... " 

29. Neuropteris liirsnta, Lsqx., .... .i ii 

30. Neuropteria tenuifolia, Bvgt., . . . . " " " " " 

31. Neuropteria vermiculacia, Lsqs:,, . . " 

32. Odontopteria intermedia, Sp. nov., . . " 

33. Pecopterisvilioaa? Brgt., i. ^i 

34. Ehabdocarpos miuutns, Sp. nov., . . " " 

35. Ehizolithes palraatifida, Sp. nov., . . " " 

36. Sigillaria reticulata, Sp. nov., ... " 

37. Sigillaria, Spec, nov, ■• " 

38. Sphenophjllum bifureatum, Sp. nuv., . " " " 

39. Sphenophjllum longifoUum, Gatb.,. . " 

40. Sphenophjllum Scblolheimii, St., . . n u 

41. Sphenopferia dilalata, Sp. nov., ... " 

42. Sphenopteria decipieiia, Lsqi., ... ii u 

43. Sphenopteria Gutbieriana, Germ., . . '' 

44. Sphenopleris obtuailoba, Brgt., ..." " " " 

45. StapbjUopteris steData, Sp. nov., . . " 

46. Stigmaria ficoides, Brgt,, " 

47. Stigmaria irreguJaria, Lsqx., .... " " 

48. Stigmatoeanna 7 " 

From a view of tbia tabic, the following conclusions can be drawn. 
That of forty-eight enumerated species, eighteen are new, and conse- 
quently have not been found above the Millstone Grit, Two more, repre- 
sented by broken specimens, are perhaps new also, and thus 26 to 28 
species of the Arkansas coal have been found before in strata of coal 
above the Conglomerate formation, at other places in the United States 
coal-fields. I doubt not that if we had had a whole day to spend at 
Male's coal-bank instead of an hour, we would, with the assistance of jVIr. 
Cox, have collected at least a dozen other new species. But the number 
of old and already known species would have been greater also, since in a 
hurried examination I could note only the most marked species which 
were seen. Therefore the coal plants of the Male's bank may be con- 
sidered as presenting in a fair average the proportion of old and new 
species of plants pertaining to the coal-beds below the Millstone Grit. 
Admitting this, I do not think that this proportion of new species of 
plants of the Arkansas coal-measures authorizes a separation of these 
measures from the beds above the Conglomerate; permitting the dis- 
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tinction of another name {that of fahe coal-measures), aa if they were a 
peculiar formation. The proportion of large species and fossil trees ap- 
pears to be greater in Arkansas, But the same proportion continues, 
though in decreasing order, till wo reach coal No. 1 A and coal No. 1 B 
above the Millstone Grit. And certainly the difference in the species 
between these last strata and coal No, 4 placed at the base of the Maho- 
ning Sandstone, at a distance of about 250 feet, more or less, would appear 
far greater than between the Subeonglomerate coal of Arkansas and coal 
No. 1 B. 

New discoveries of fossil plants by the Geological State Suiwey of 
Illinois show the proportion of large trees increasing as far down aa below 
the Upper Archimedes Limestone, where a thin bed of coal is sometimes 
present, as at Fayetteville. Nevertheless, the plants of this low position 
are still of the same genera as those of the true Coal-measures, and half of 
them, at least, have the same specific characters. Thus, it is evident that 
the true Coal-measures descend as low as the Sobcarboniferous Limestone 
and even can be counted to the second bed of the Archimedes Limestone. 
Not much coal is formed there, it is true, but it is the beginning, the 
infancy of the epoch, which, as at the time of its decrepitude and near its 
end, has the strata of combustible matter scarcely formed and thin. 

It is impossible now to establish a close comparison between the strata of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Pennsylvania and the Subcarboniferous Lime- 
stone of the West, which, followingthe assertion of some geologists, occupy 
its place. From some data formerly collected, the Bed Sandstone of 
Pennsylvania had very few species, if any, identical with those of the Coal- 
measures. It is characterized especially by the species of true Boeggera- 
thia which have never been found in connection with the coal, and which 
I have found iu abundance in the red shales immediately underlying the 
conglomerate formations of Mauch Chunk and Pottsville, and lower still. 
It would be even more difficult to compare the distribution of the plants 
of the Coal-measures and of the New Bed Sandstone or Permian overlying 
them. The Permian is scarcely known in America, and no plants have 
been found in it. But in Europe, the proportion, of the vegetable species 
common to the Permian and the Coal-measures is no more than eight per 
cent, while between the Subeonglomerate coal and the Coal-measures above 
the Conglomerate, the proportion of common species is from fifty to fifty- 
five. Moreover, with the appearance of the Permian, a number of entirely 
difterent typical forms, mostl}' Coniferse (Arauearites, Walchia, Pinites, 
&c.), appear at once; and tliese forms having no relation whatever to the 
genera of plants of the coal-measures indicate a new epoch in the vege- 
tation. Thus it is certain, that if we should separate, as some geolo- 
gists have done, the Subeonglomerate coal as a pecuhar formation, we 
would do it against the general laws of distribution of the species and 
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would bo forced to consider each peculiar bed of coal as a separate forma- 
tion or rather as an epoch. 

The other conclusions taken from the examination of the table are in 
favor of the horizontal identity of all the coal strata of Arkansas, the ap- 
parent difference in their species resulting from the email number of fossil 
plants which have been found at some localities. Thus the coal of James' 
iFork of Poteau where, after Male's coal-bank, the largest number of fossil 
plants were seen, has, in twenty-five species, ten species in common with 
Male's coal, some of which are new and apparently truly characteristic of the 
subeonglomeratic coal. Of ten species collected at Jenny Lind coal-bank, 
eight were seen also at the James' Fork of Poteau. Seven of the eight 
species of Lee creek coal have been found also at Male's, and of eleven 
fossil plants found in the shales at Frog Bayou, seven belong also to Male's 
coal-bank. Taking into consideration the insufficiency of the researches 
and the distance of the coal-banks where the plants were found, it is easily 
admitted that this approximate identity of species shows with great proba- 
bility, if not with certainty, that the coal-banks or strata reported above 
are to he placed on the same geological horizon. 



LtGSlTES OF AliKAKSAS, ASD FOSSIL PLASTS 01 THE SAME FORMATIOX. 

The Lignite formation is easily distinguished from the Coal-measures, as 
well by its distribution, its geological position, the chemical compounds of 
its combustible matter, as by the plants by which it is accompanied. From 
the few data which have been collected in Arkansas it appears that the 
lignites of that State are found generally near the base of the Tertiary 
measures.* They have been formed by an accidental deposition of a 
certain quantity of wood, apparently transported by rivers or some other 
agency, or even perhaps are composed of the heaped remains of trees 
which grew in marshes and swamps at the place where beds of lignites are 
now found. The areas which they cover with strata of combustible matter 
is extremely variable. Sometimes they extend themselves for hundreds of 
miles, preserving a constant horizon ; sometimes they have only a few feet 
in diameter, and appear either thin or like a broken and heaped compound 
of combustible black matter, irregularly placed at various horizons in the 
same vicinity. Beds of Lignites are generally intermixed with clay or 
sand. Their overlying strata are not shales, but mostly soft, black or yellow 
plastic clay or sand. The numerous remains of plants found in this soft 
matter are of course decayed, broken, and undistinguishable. 

The only bed of Lignites which I had an opportunity of examining in 

* See Sections in the Report of the State Geologist, 
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Arkansas, is exposed on Little Cypress Creek, Dallas county, on the pro- 
perty of Mr, Watson. It crops out on the nearly pei;pendicular and much 
disturbed bank of the creek, is one to two feet thick, sometimes black and 
a compound of pure combustible matter much softer than stone coal or 
true coal, sometimes formed of alternate layers of soft clay with bands of 
black aud pure lignite, from one to two inches thick. There are apparently 
two beds of lignite exposed on this bank. The one, nearly at the top of 
the bank, is overlaid by one foot of black soft clay covered with about 
twenty feet of argillaceous sand. The other exposed a little lower down 
the creek appears separated from the former by nine feet of soft plastic 
clay without plants. As the bank has been much disturbed by the erosions 
of its soft parts, which have caused slips and local subsidences, it is still 
possible that there is only one bed of lignite formed there, parts of which 
have accidentally been broken off and dropped down the declivity of the 
bank. 

In counties where wood is still abundant, beds of tertiary lignites are 
perhaps, for the present, of no'great value. Nevertheless, when the com- 
bustible mineral is pure, the amount of carbon which the matter con- 
tains is always greater than it is in wood. ^Following the analysis of two 
specimens of lignite of Green county,* the amount of carbon in the 
matter is fifty-three to fifty-seven per cent., when the carbon of wood 
does not amount to more than forty to forty-five per cent. Thus, these 
beds of lignites may become valuable in the future, especially for the navi- 
gation of the steamboats on the rivers. 

As beds of lignite, found in the southeastern part of Arkansas have been 
taken sometimes for strata of true mineral coal by persons unacquainted 
with the distribution of the geological formation, it is well to present in a 
single table, and for comparison, some of the fossil leaves which are gene- 
rally found in connection with these beds of recent origin. All the leaves 
found fossil in the Tertiary, recall forms which we are in the habit of 
seeing around us on the trees of our time. Most of the genera, even some 
of the species are the same. Thus we have with the lignitie formation, 
fossil leaves of the oaks, walnuts, beeches, magnolias, elms, and others ; 
mostly leaves of Dicotyledonous trees, easily recognized by the branching 
of the veins. On the other hand, the fossil leaves of the true coal are 
mostly ferns, and the other remains represent the scars on the strife of the 
bark of trees of which the form, the direction and the remarkable 
regularity is entirely at variance with the rough and irregular surface of the 
bark of our trees. (See PI. 3, fig. 1, 2, and 3.) 

The leaves figured on Plate VI were not found in the tertiary strata of 
The time of exploration was too short to permit researches 

* 1st volume of the Eoport, p. 177. 
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for fossil leaves, which could ho found only by opening the clay-banks 
overlying the lignites. But they were taken from the chalk-hanks of the 
Mississippi and from the red shales of Tennessee, of which the position is 
apparently a little superior to the place generally occupied by the heda of 
lignite and certainly of the same age. 



DESCRIPTIOS Of FOSSIL LEAVES OF THE TERTIAKY. 

1. Magnolia Silgardiana, Sp. nov. (PI. 6, fig. 1). Apparently a leaf of a 
new species of the beautiful genus Magnolia. It has a great likeness to 
Magnolia tripetala, Michx. {the umbrella-tree), bat is rounded and not 
pointed at its base. The nerves marked on the figure are a little broader 
than on the specimen. The primary and secondary nerves are strong and 
distinct, much curved upwards near the margin of the leaves. The ter- 
tiary veinlets are obsolete, at least on the specimens figured here, but from 
other specimens appear nearly straiglit and perpendicular to the secondary 
veins. The margin of the leaves and their surface is undulated. The spe- 
cimens were communicated by Prof. Eug. W. Ililgard, to whom this species 
is dedicated. 

2. Rkamnus marginatus, Sp. nov. (PI. 6, fig. 2). This leaf, from various 
broken specimens of the same species, appears to iave been generally oval- 
lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, and entire. The nervation is distinct. Pri- 
mary and secondary nerves broad and thick, tertiary veinlets perpendicular 
to the secondary veins and about continuous. The secondary veins curving 
upwards and running up along the borders give to the leaf the appearance 
of being marginated. It is related to Rhamnus CaroUnianus (Walt.), (the 
Carolina buckthorn), a common species in Arkansas. The fossil plant is 
found in the red shales of Tennessee and also, apparently at least, in the 
chalk-banks of Columbus, Kentucky. 

3. Quercus Saffordii, Sp. nov. (PI. 6, fig. 3). A very fine species of oak 
which, as far as I know, has no relation with any species now living on the 
continent of America. The leaves are nearly linear, from four to six inches 
long, taper pointed, with the margins cut by sharp, regular, distant teeth 
to near the base, where they are narrowed in a short petiole. The medial 
nerve is broad and flat ; the secondary nerves are of two kinds ; long and 
running to the points of the teeth; or intermediate to tliem and shorter. 
This species was found and communicated by Prof. James M. Saftbrd, 
State Geologist of Tennessee, whose name it bears. 
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PLANTS OF ARKANSAS. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

The distribution of the plants of a country, according to t!ie nature of 
its geological formations, is extremely diiEouIt to settle with any chances 
of reliability. It has been asserted with apparent reason : 

1st. That it is still uncertain if the chemical elements of the soil, even 
if it was proved that they are directly depending on the nature of the 
underlying geological strata, have a perceptible influence on the vegeta- 
tion which naturally covers any peculiar place. That, in any case, the 
amount of influence which the chemical constitution of the soil exercises 
upon the distribution of the vegetation is still problematical. 

2d. That the geological elements, viz., the particles resulting from the 
decomposition of the rocks and entering into the composition of the soil, 
even if their influence on the vegetation were well marked, are generally 
disseminated by water and atmospheric agency to a great distance from 
the areas occupied by the formations from whieli they come. The lime 
of a limestone ridge, the sand of a mountain of sandstone are carried 
down the declivities, spread over other kind of rocks, transported to the 
alluvial plains, or deposited on the banks of rivers and thus mixed toge- 
ther in a peculiar compound which, in its new state, has but an indirect 
relation to the rocks from which it is derived, and no relation whatever to 
the formations which it covers. Moreover, the frequent alternations of 
strata of sandstone and of limestone which compose the rocks of the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Tertiary, 
prevent an exact limitation of the area over which each of them may 
extend its influence. Thus, it has been generally admitted that physical 
circumstances more actively govern the distribution of the vegetation of a 
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country than can chemical eoaBtituents of the rocks. Consequontly, that 
the direction of the ridges, the amount of light and atmospheric heat and 
moisture, the thickness of the soil, its hardness and capacity for retaining 
water, are the essential causes of the distribution of the plants. 

These considerations may be true, but they touch only one side of a 
complex and difficult question which cannot be discussed now. If the 
hardness, compactness of a soil, its capacity for retaining water and heat, 
are essential causes affecting the distribution of the plants, it is evident 
that this cause depends principally on the chemical nature of the geolo- 
gical strata. On the other hand, if the dissemination of the geological 
elements renders the task of ascertaining their inftuenee difficult in some 
places, it is not a reason to reject as useless or impossible any attempt to 
compare the vegetation of a country with its geological formations. If 
this comparison can be made anywhere with a chance of success, it is cer- 
tainly in Arkansas, where the strata are nearly horizontal and extend over 
vast areas. 

The exploration of the Botany of Arkansas began too late and was too 
short to permit the fulfilling of a work which for its completion would 
require some years of continual research. The following data coUected 
along our road of travel earn thus be considered only as the first points of 
delineating lines which may be continued and completed hereafter. 



MAMMOTH SPRING OF FULTOS COUNTY. 

The Mammoth Spring of Fulton County has been already described on 
page 60 of the first volume of this Eeport. Its water is almost entirely 
filled with aquatic plants cowering its bed even to a great depth or floating 
on the surface, A phenomenon like this, in a spring of so wide an extent, 
is remarkable enough to merit an examination. 

It is well known that plants absorb hy the green surface of their leaves 
a certain amount of carbonic acid whwh serves them as food, and which 
they transform into carbon. Springs emerging from limestone rocks 
generally contain carbonic acid in small quantity and thus may nourish 
some plants in their water. 

The water of the Mammoth Spring, either hy compression or from some 
other peculiar cause, contains, apparently, in solution, such a great amount 
of carbonic acid that its surface is in a continuous state of effervescence 
or bubbling, resembling the effervescence of a fountain of soda water. 
Perhaps the phenomenon is caused by atmospheric air taken into the water 
by its running through beds of porous eherty limestone from which it 
emerges. This would not alter the conclusion, because atmospheric air 
21 
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containing carbonic acid, has the same influence in promoting vegeta- 
tion. 

"Whatever the cause may be, the bottom of the Mammoth Spring, at a 
depth of four to eight feet, under the clear water of the fountain, is covered 
with a carpet of moss of a speciea {Sypnum nolerophyllum, SuU. k Lsqx.) 
which generally, and at other localities, grows on stones washed by only a 
few inches of running water. These mosses, torn in great bunches from 
the bottom, rising up to the surface and floating with the cun-ent, are 
stopped by the leaves and stems of large water-plants, to which they 
remain attached, and by eontiniioua agglomeration of other mosses, or 
broken pieces of plants, they form on the surface of the water, wherever 
the current is not too strong, floating carpets of green turf, which become 
strong enough to sustain the vegetation of a few species of land plants. 
The species generally found with the mosses composing this floating turf 
are: the Horned Pond-weed {Zannichellia ^alustris, L.) which lives also 
under deep water, and is uprooted from the bottom; three species of 
Duck's meat, small round floating plants, which generally live on the 
surface of ponds, but which are here in an unparalleled abundance, with 
broken branches of all the other species which vegetate in the spring. 
The compactness of the floating carpet is still increased by small mollusca, 
especially by a small species with soft shell {Physa aneillaria, Say.) which 
lives there in immense numbers, feeding upon the decomposed pieces of 
broken plants. It is especially these mollusca with the Duck's meat which 
attract the water fowls, providing them with a delicate, never-failing and 
abundant food. The constant temperature of the water (60°) favors, appa- 
rently, the development of animal life, at least for the shells, and is another 
cause of allurement for the fowls, especially during the winter months.* 

A number of other species of plants worth mentioning live in the 
Spring, attaching their roots to the bottom, and raising their long stems 
to the surface. Around the principal very deep and central basin of 
the fountain there are two species of Pond-weed [Potamogeton natans and 
P. lueens) with stems at least twelve feet long. "Where the water is 
swifter-running, and not deeper than four to six feet, species of the Water 
Milfoil, another Pond-weed {Potamogeton compressus), the "Water Persi- 
caria, the American Brooklime, the Burr-roed, the Water-weed, the Water 
Starwort (two species) fill the water with the multitude of their long 
stems and branches. Near the borders, but still in water one foot deep at 
least, one finds the Marsh Speedwell, the Mint, introduced by the Indians? 
and growing with great luxuriance, the Spotted Touch-me-not, the Bur- 

* It is a remarkable fact that no fishes are found in tlie spring above tbe dam. Is this phe- 
nomenon caused by the constant temperature of tbe water, or bj the quantily of air or carbonic 
aeid which it evolves-? 
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Marigold, the Water-cress, probably also introduced, the Penny-wort, the 
"Water-Parsnip, and some other species.* 

Some of these plants, eapeeially the Pond-weed [Potamogeton compres- 
8US, L.), the Water Peraicaria, the American Brooklime, grow in tlie bed 
of Spring Kiver, below the bed of the Mammoth Spring. The cattle of 
the vicinity greedily feed on them, and thrive finely, though spending 
whole daya in water. The two last species of plants, when growing on 
wet soil, as they generally do, and under atmospheric influence, are some- 
what bitter, hard, and scarcely touched by the cattle. Under water they 
are subjected, by deprivation of a full light, to a kind of chlorosis or etio- 
lation, which renders them tender and nutritive. The Indian rice and the 
Rice cut-grass grow also below the dam along the muddy banks. 

I truly regret that it does not come within my province to dwell on the 
natural beauty of the Mammoth Spring and of the hilly country surround- 
ing it. The place will doubtless in the future acquire great importance as 
affording a healthy and pleasant place of summer resort. 



PRAIRIES OP ARKANSAS. 

Before entering into the examination of the botanical distribution charac- 
teristic of the part of Arkansas which I explored, there is still a peculiar 
question which cannot be easily treated elaewhere, and which calls at once 
for an examination. 

The Prairies of Arkansas do not appear to have been formed all in the 
same manner. They are underlaid by different formations, situated at 
various elevations, and their general aspect differs apparently so much, 
that it looks as if a peculiar law had directed the formation of each of 
them. 

I have explained elsewheref the general formation of the prairies, and 
ascribed it to the agency of water. All the prairies still in a state 
of formation along the great lakes of the North are nothing else hut 
marshes slowly passing to dry land by slow recession of water. When 
land is continually covered by low stagnant water, its only vegetation is 
that of the Rushes and of the Sedges. WTien the same land is alter- 
nately Bubjectad to long inundations and then to dryness, during some 
months of the year, the same plants continue to cover it. By their de- 
composition these marshy plants produce a peculiar ground, either black, 
light, permeable when it is mixed with sand, as it ia near the borders of 
the lakes, or hard, cold, impermeable when it is mixed with clay or muddy 

* For Latin names and for otlier species of plants of the Mammotli Spring, see Catalogue of 
tli(! Plants of Arkansas. 

t Bulletin of the Society of Natural Sciences of Neuchatel (1856). 
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alluvium, as in some marshes underlaid by clay or shales, or along the 
banks of some rivers. Land continually covered \vith stagnant water 
cannot produce any trees, because the trees require for their growth, like 
most of the terrestrial plants, the introduction of atmospheric air to their 
roots. Neither do trees germinate and grow on a ground alternately 
covered vrith stagnant water and exposed to dryness for some months of 
the year. From these considerations, the law of the general formation 
of the prairies can be deduced : "While a land or a part of a country is 
slowly passing from the state of swamp or marsh to the state of dry land 
the annual alternative of stagnant water and dryness causes the vegetation 
of peculiar plants, which, by their decomposition, form a peculiar soil un- 
favorable to the growth of the trees. From this general rule of formation, 
which regards only the prairies of the Mississippi valley,* all the diflerent 
phenomena or peculiar appearances of the prairies can be easily explained. 

The prairies of Arkansas, following their vegetation and their geological 
connection, may be separated into three classes : 

1st. The prairies of the North, mostly underlaid by eherty limestone. 

2d. The prairies of the "West, on carboniferous shales and clay. 

3d. The prairies of the South and East, overlying tertiary and alluvial 
formations. 

1st. The limestone prairies of North Arkansas mostly belong to the 
counties which are examined in the next division. They are singular in 
this fact, that their surface is not always flat, and that they are mostly 
placed on soft declivities or coves along or between the ridges. They are 
mostly of small extent and surrounded by thickets of low trees. The 
compact or somewhat porous Subcarboniferous Limestone which they cover 
does not absorb water with rapidity. Hence, in the spring, water perco- 
lates slowly along the slopes, taking with it the detritus of the stone, and 
depositing it where its course is either stopped or slackened. A scant 
swamp vegetation springs up there, its decomposed remains are mixed 
with the original deposit, which, by and by, augments in thickness under 
the action of water and of vegetation. This soil is naturally spongy, pre- 
serves water for a part of the year, like the peat, which it resembles, and 
thus cannot sustain trees. They establish themselves on a firmer ground 
all around. When by successive contribution of limestone deposited by 
water and of particles of humus received from the plants this soil has 
become thick enough, it is, when drained by a few ditches (serving as 
channels for the water of the rainy season), a fertile and easily cultivated 
ground. The channels of drainage are generally formed by a natural 
depression, the depth of which varies with the thickness of the soil of each 

* The prairies of the far West, along the eastern baae of the Bocky Mountains, are true sandy 
deserts, caused by the drjneaa of the atmosphere. 
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prairie. In this case, as coarser materials are of course heaped on the 
banlis of these creeks, a few trees grow along them. They are mostly 
etonted specimens of the Post-Oak, the Rock Chestnut Oak, the Persimmon, 
the Mockernut, the Juniper, and a shrub, Bumelta lanuginosa, Pera. The 
characteristic herbaceous plants of these limestone prairies are especially: 
Ambrosia polystachya, Kuhma Eupatorioides, Aster sericeus, Croton capita- 
turn, Grindelia lanceolata, Palafoxia callosa, Oxibaphus albidus, &c., species 
which are not found on the prairies of other formation. Besides these 
plants they are covered with a great number of species belonging to the 
prairies in general. 

Between this and the second division of the prairies, viz., of those which 
are formed on the Carboniferous shales and clay, there is a remarkable 
transition, which unites both divisions, or rather shows their common 
origin. In the western parts of Benton and the northern part of Washing- 
ton counties some flat prairies, formed like those of the second division, 
and underlaid by shales or red clay, have still at their surface some isolated 
patches of Subcarboniferous cherty limestone, which appear here and there, 
breaking the general horizontality like small mounds. Possibly these low 
mounds could support the vegetation of the trees, and they may have been 
transformed into prairies by the influence of fire, which is a secondary 
agent of their formation. But the soil which covers them is exactly of the 
same nature as the soil of the surrounding prairies, and as their height is 
no more than two or three feet, they may have been formed in the same 
manner and by the agency of water. 

2d. The prairies on the Carboniferous shales are generally flat, sur- 
rounded by hills, or at least by a higher border, which gives them the 
appearance of the bottom of drained lakes. These prairies are of various 
extent, and although they may overlie different kinds of ground or geo- 
logical formation, in Arkansas they are generally underlaid by Carbon- 
iferous fire-clay or shales. In the spring they are covered with water 
which cannot percolate, and become true marshes for a time, and have 
the vegetation of marshes : the rushes and the sedges. This semi-aquatic 
vegetation gives, according to the nature of the underlying strata, either 
a hard, compact, cold soil, by decomposition of shales or clay ; or, when 
mixed with sand, the peaty black soil of the prairies of Illinois and of the 
Northern States. In the summer months, these marshy prairies become 
dry by evaporation, and as it happens with the prairies of the first section, 
the alternative of too much water and of diyness in the soil prevents the 
growth of trees. 

These prairies are more sterile or rather more difficult to cultivate than 
those of the former section, as we shall have occasion to see when exa- 
mining the counties of Sebastian, FrankUn, &c., where this kind of prairie 
is mostly found. A few trees, — the "Water Oak, the Pin Oak, the Honey 
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Locust, — grow along the creeks which meander in their middle. The soil 
is, in its natural etate, mostly covered with the great Composite of the 
prairies and the hard grasses, species of Beard-grass and Broom-corn, 

The prairies of the third class are extensively formed in Arkansas on the 
Tertiary or Alluvial land hordering some nvers of the South, especially Red 
River. Our exploration did not extend to that part of the State. It is 
very prohable that these prairies have been formed in the same manner 
and by the same agency as those of the other sections. From the catalogue 
of Mr. Kuttall, who explored these plains, their plants appear somewhat 
different from those of the other prairies. They rather bear the character 
of a AVestern Flora, or of the Flora of the plains extending toward Mexico. 



GEOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION IN FULTON', MARION, 
CARROLL, MADISOIT, AND BENTON COUNTIES. 

The characteristic formations of all these counties are : the Silurian 
either cherty or compact limestone, with some strata of sandstone, and the 
Subcarboniferous clierty or compact limestone, with alternating beds of 
shales or of sandstone. The geographical character of the country is that 
of a plateau divided into a series of successive ridges by numerous clear 
creeks, mostly running southward or northward to White River, or by 
some of its forks, Wlien these ridges are composed of compact, hard mag- 
nesian limestone, they are nearly barren, the top only being covered with 
a scanty vegetation. When the limestone is somewhat porous and reten- 
tive of water, the flat surfaces of the tops, or even the declivities of tbe 
ridges, are covered with prairies. Where the rock is soft and easily dis- 
aggregated it is mostly covered with trees. 

In the eastern part of Fulton County, the ridges, mostly of eherty lime- 
stone, are rocky, but, nevertheless, covered with trees of email size : the 
Mockernut Hickoiy, the Black Jack and the Post Oak. The top of these 
ridges is clothed by a luxuriant vegetation of grasses and numerous species 
of herbaceous plants, thus furnishing a good and abundant pasture for 
cattle, especially for sheep. A great number of them could be raised in 
this country. The slopes are gentle and covered with humus, or with a 
soil of greater fertility than might be supposed from the stunted growth of 
the trees. It is the Hickory or Mulatto-barren soil, soft, permeable, of a 
grayish color, producing abundant crops of corn (fifty to sixty bushels to 
the acre in favorable situations), and especially wheat (twenty-five to thirty- 
five bushels an acre). The trees naturally growing on this kind of ground 
are scattered or distant, of the same species as those of the ridges, with the 
Eed, the Black, and the AVbite Oak. The Spanish Oak is also mixed with 
this vegetation, but it is scarce, and of the remarkable variety Quercus 
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tridentata, Engl. By the form of ite leaves and the small size of the tree, 
this variety would appear aa a true species, were it not that westward and 
in coining to the sandstone it is seen passing by and by into its noiinal 
form. The trees become larger, and the three-pointed leaves remain still 
upon the lowest branches of the tree, while higher up, the other leaves are 
cut into from four to six long narrow divisions. On the Hickory barrens 
the trees are generally of a small size, and the forests without underwood, 
— a phenomenon which may be caused either by the hardness of the rock, 
which cannot be eaaiiy penetrated by the roots, or by fire, which ought to 
be active on such a rocky light soil. 

Between these low cherty ridges the flats or bottoms along the creeks 
are mostly half prairies, covered with Shrubs, Greenhricrs, Indian Currant 
(in abundance), two species of Sumach, the Kinnlkinnik, and the Sassafras. 
The soil is black, deep, somewhat cold, and clayey (a character showing 
the nature of its formation by water), and apparently less fertile than the 
soil of the slopes. It produces, on an average, forty to fifty bushels of 
com, and is too compact, too strong for wheat. As these half prairies foi-m 
the banks of streams, of which the beds are generally deeply cut, it would 
be easy to drain them, and thus they would be better for agricultural pur- 
poses than the upper Mulatto land, because they are formed of the same 
rocks, have the same elements, and have also a far greater nutritive 
power. 

Between Salem and Bcnetz Bayou the Subearbonlferoue Sandstone crops 
out and constitutes some hilla. Its vegetation sho%vs a difference first in 
the size of the trees, which become larger and of a more healthy growth. 
"With the Mockernut, the Black Jack and the Post Oak in the most bar- 
ren places this sandstone has the Cliincapin or Dwarf Chestnut, which 
sometimes descends the declivities to the base of the hills; upon the 
gentle slopes the Black, the Bed, the Scarlet, the White and the Spanish 
Oak (this last becoming of great size), and the Black Gum which doea 
not like the limestone. The underwood is pretty thick in places, formed 
of Sumach, Hazel, and especially of the Fackleberry, also a species charac- 
teristic of the sandstone. "Where the underwood is wanting, three or four 
species of Bush Clover, a beautiful Blue Gentian {G-entiana puherula), three 
species of Gerardia, some Asters, especially Diplopappus UnarnfoKus, and 
the Dittany, ali, except the last, showy and richly-colored flowers, clothe 
the rocky ground. 

Though this sandstone Is more favorable for the vegetation of trees than 
the cherty limestone, the agricultural value of the soil derived from it is 
far from being as great. The decomposed parts of the rocks, though pul- 
verized and mixed with the decayed remains of plants, preserve their 
nature of sand. Sand being too permeable to water and too dry, the 
decayed plants scarcely arrive at a point of fermentation necessary to tran s- 
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form them into humus. Thus this soil does not only want the fertilizing 
elements of the limestone, but the vegetahle mould. The healthy growth 
of the trees on this kind of soil is easily explained by the softness and per- 
meability of the rocks. The roots and rootlets penetrate them, and find 
humidity and food more easily than in the hard limestone. 

The Alluvial formation derived from this sandstone has, like the soil of 
the ridges, a vegetation somewhat difierent from the alluvial or bottom 
land derived from limestone. The alluvial of sandstone has, contrary 
to that of the ridges, smaller trees than the alluvial of limestone. Its 
species, which grow close together, are the Birch, the Elm, the Pignut, the 
Post Oak, the White Oak, the Black Oak, the Chestnut, and the Spanish 
Oak. On the bottoms derived from limestone, we find especially the 
Linden, the Button wood, the Silver Maple, the Ash-lcavcd Maple, the Ash, 
the IIoney-Loeust, and in the most fertile places the Overeup Oak. Tlie 
Black, the Red, and the "White Oak belong also to this alluvial ground, 
where they take sometimes an enormous size. 

Many species of Oaks and of Hickory are distributed nearly on every kind 
of soil, as the White, Eed, Black Oaks, with the Black Jack and the Post- 
Oak, and also appear at far different situations. The Black Jack and the 
Post-Oak are seen upon the barren rocky ridges, whether sandstone or 
limestone ; upon barren declivities, clay, swampy ground, generally show- 
ing sterility. The White, lied, and Black Oaks, especially, cover the 
slopes also on both formations, descend to the bottoms, more or less indi- 
cating the value of the soil by the luxuriancy of their size and the deve- 
lopment of their branches. Nevertheless, we have seen that they thrive 
well on sandstone, though the soil may be poor for agriculture. It is some- 
times very difficult to ascertain the geological nature of an alluvial soil. 
It may pertain to a limestone formation, though it is mixed with sand ; it 
is the amount of lime dissolved in the water which essentially influences 
the natural distribution of the plants. 

Prom Benetz Bayou, the limestone and chert are the predominant for- 
mations all along our road to the western limits of Carrol) County. Thus 
the bottom land of Beneta Bayou appears very fertile. The Overeup Oak 
grows on this land. It is a species which we see here in Arkansas for the 
first time, and which is never found but on fertile alluvial soil. Corn 
especially, sugar, tobacco, and some little cotton, are cultivated, and grow 
finely in this part of Benton Countj^, which, like the greatest part of 
Washington County, appears truly favorable for agriculture. If water 
could be found near the ridges the laud would be far more settled than it is 
now. It is said that even on the rocky and most barren ridges water is 
generally found in subterranean springs by boring thiiiy to forty feet deep. 
I had no opportunity of ascertaining the truth of this assertion. 

The great abundance of grape vines growing in this part of the country. 
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and the number of species of this genus belonging to Arkansas, the rocky 
and nevertheless fertile and warm soil of the so-eallcd Limestone barrens of 
Tultoii, Carroll, MarioD, and other counties, permit the inference that the 
culture of the grape would be most successful in these counties.* Never- 
theless, I have not seen a single grape vine around the farm-buildings. 
Do the planters consider the grape as a useless accessory to their more 
substantial food ? As a diet, grapes belong to the most wholesome fruits, 
especially in a warm country, and just at the season when they are ripen- 
ing. In the hot season of the fall, they do for the body what the 
bitter sap of the Dandelion, the Cress, and other weeds may do in the 
spring. They purify the blood and the whole system by their antibilioua, 
febrifuge, and scorbutic properties, and fortify it against the influences of 
the coming winter. It ia a custom for sickly and feeble people of some 
countries of Southern Europe to go to a grape cure, as we go here to a 
water-cure establishment. For two or three weeks they eat nothing but 
full ripe grapes in abundance. Most beneficial results are obtained from 
this usage. Planting grapes upon the limestone of the counties of North 
Arkansas would thus at once improve the health of every family, and pre- 
pare for the future a moro extensive culture for wine-making. Such a 
culture has become the most remunerative of all on the limestone hills of 
the Ohio River, which, by the geological nature of the soil, resemble the 
hills of Arkansas, but of which the climatic situation is far less favorable. 

From the top of the Limestone Clifi's of the North Fork of White Kiver, 
in Fulton County, the view from the hills on both sides of the river ia 
truly beautiful. The country all around looks like an undulating sea of 
green forests, alternating with small prairies which appear like clearings, 
or patches of cultivated fields. Theae high limeatone prainea or barrens 
are now becoming more extensive and more fertile. After passing the 
North Fork and aome woody rocky ridges of cherty limestone we came to 
the Rap and Talbot barrens, on the eastern boundaries of Marion County.f 
A part of these barrens are well cultivated, and were, at the time wo passed 
them, covered with fields of corn, "Where the soil is thick enough it 
produces annually forty to fifty bushels of corn an acre, and is good for 
tobacco. It is about the same kind of soil as that of the half prairies of 
eastern Fulton. It is also too strong for wheat, and would require to be 
drained, or at least deeply ploughed, to show its full value. Naturally 

* I have iseen, in Fulton County, the Maacatine Grape growing fineij in the middle of dry 
rocky beds of the torrents, and also on ridges covered with broken pieces of rock, where no other 
trace of vegetation was seen. 

■\ See Geology of Marlon County, 1st volume of this Report, pagea iS and 224. The differ- 
ence in the vegetation of the Silurian and of the Sub carboniferous cherty limestone is not 
appreciable. At least I could not remark any. It may be that a moro detailed espIoratioQ 
would percnit u3 to ascertain some species peonliar to each formation. 
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irrigated every year "by water running from the ridges of soft porous Hrae- 
Btone, they are eontinually furnished with the nutritive elements of a rich 
Boil. But even from the richest soil planters eannot expect a full harvest 
when they are satisfied with scratching the surface a few inches deep before 
planting their corn and tohaeco. The stronger a ground is the deeper it 
ought to be ploughed. 

It would be useless to mention again the names of all the species of 
plants naturally growing on these prairies, and characteristic of their soil. 
The catalogue gives sufficient indications of all. In the autumnal months 
their vegetation becomes remarkably rich in splendid forms and colors. 
The CompositEe especially, Button-snake Koots, Thronghworts, Asters, 
Golden-rods, Sunflowers, Rosin-plants, with Indian Plantains, Rattlesnake 
Roots, Iloary Peas, Bush Clover, Gentians, &c. &c., render them as attrac- 
tive to the eyes as well-cultivated flower gardens would be. 

The bottoms of the IN'orth and of the Middle Fork of "White River are, 
at the point where we crossed them, narrow but fertile, judging at least 
from the trees which cover them, — large Buttonwood, Honey Locust, Over- 
cup Oak, and others. The bottoms of Crooked Creek, in Marion County, 
are also fertile and finely cultivated, like those of Benetz Bayou, producing 
corn, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. The limestone ridges are also as pro- 
ductive as in Fulton County, and are cultivated whenever they are not too 
rocky, and especially where they have some water. 

In the central part of Marion County, magnesian limestone crops out, 
and forms higher, more abrupt, and entirely barren ridges. Trees are 
scarce there. Only a few stunted specimens of the Rock-chestnut Oak, the 
Juniper, the Persimmon, the Winged Elm, grow in the cracks of humid, 
decomposing rocks. Some species of herbaceous plants, the Ragweed 
{Ambrosia polystachya), the flocculent and whitish Croton capitatum, the 
pretty Stenosyphon virgatum, and the hard and long Beard Grasses, help to 
cover the barrenness of this formation. These ridges produce nothing. 
The patches of thin yellow soil, which are here and there attached to places 
where the water cannot attain them and carry them away, look like half- 
burnt pieces of brick, which can scarcely be attacked by any kind of vege- 
tation. On the way from Tellville to CarroUton the alternation of high, 
steep, and sterile hills of the Magnesian Limestone, with low, undulating 
ridges of ferlLile Cherty Limestone, shows a remarkable contrast in the vege- 
tation, and consequently in the fertility of both formations. On the same 
road, the sandstone is also exposed in some places, with the same charac- 
teristic vegetation that we have mentioned before. The highest ridges of 
Marion County are overlaid by Subcarboiiiferous Sandstone, and sometimes 
covered with Pines. 

Entering Carroll County, we went somewhat out of our direction to visit 
the Huzza Prairie, which is reported as one of the most fertile parts of the 
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county. It is underlaid by the Subcarboiiiferoua Limestone, has a deep, 
grayish soil, which resembles the black mould of some marshes, mixed 
with a subsoil of loam or argillaeeoua earth. The fertility of this prairie 
is due to the great thickness of the soil, to its natural drainage, facilitated 
by declivities, and perhaps also to a careful culture. The prairie being 
now nearly all cultivated, and the plants growing on the still unfcnccd 
parts of this prairie having been all cut to the root by the browsing of the 
cattle, I could not observe whether there were any peculiar plants, which 
could be accepted as characteristic of this soil. But I believe that the 
original vegetation was just the same as that of the limestone fertile barrens 
of Marion and Pulton counties. Some shrubs, the Sumach, the Persim- 
mon, and the brambles, with the Blue Sage and the Horse Mint, arc the 
only species which could be recognized. 

The close browsing of the plants of the prairies around all the farms 
cultivated, show that these plants, except the too hard grasses and some 
Composite, are pretty good for grazing. From what I have seen of these 
natural meadows, it is even evident that, when the ground is not too wet, 
the species of grasses and other plants, like the Clover cultivated for hay, 
invade the natural prairies, destroying some of the worst grasses, and thus 
render them ultimately nearly as good for grazing as artificial meadows 
could be. The manure of cattle has a powerful influence in promoting 
this transformation. Thus it is most probable that the spreading of liquid 
manure over the prairies would, after a time, kill the hardest and most 
useless species of weeds, to let more delicate ones take their place. Another 
reason why the prairies are invaded by very hard grasses and by coarse 
plants of the family of the CompositiE is the annual burning of the surface. 
This process apparently facilitates the growing of spring gi'ass, but it kills 
the delicate species, which are the best food for cattle. It is the strong, 
hard, silicious weeds, those which have thick roots, or roots trailing under- 
ground or deeply penetrating it, which are left from year to year, and 
invade the whole space. Salt alone has the property of killing some of 
the large roots of the Compositfe. Liquid manure contains a good propor- 
tion of it ; but, generally, in well-managed farms, the active property of 
this manure is increased by the addition of salt, a small expense, which is 
repaid tenfold by the excellence of the grass and the richness of the crops. 

The formation of the prairies is beautifully exemplified in the woods 
surrounding Huzza Prairie. This wood, being thick enough (mostly 
species of oaks and hickory, with an underwood of Sumach, Dogwood, 
&c.), has here and there round spaces of twenty to one hundred feet in 
diameter entirely deprived of trees and covered only by the plants of the 
prairies. In carefully examining these naked places, I always found them 
to be a little lower than the surrounding forest. They are certainly marshy, 
and covered with water in the spring. 
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The prairies of Carrollton County, though reputed as being more fertile 
than those of Marion and Fulton counties, have nearly the same average 
produce. When the season is dry, they give no more than thirty-five 
bushels of corn per acre ; in favorable seasons, fifty to sixty bushels. 
Fifteen bushels of wheat is said to be the average. All the prairies of 
which the soil is not too compact and clayey, give good crops of oats. 
Last year (1859), oats were ruined everywhere except on the prairies. 

The ridge dividing Crooked Creek from Long Creek is formed of Sub- 
carboniferous Sandstone. As this sandstone is not cut by any banks of 
limestone, it afforded me a good opportunity of noting the species of plants 
pertaining to this formation, and which were not found on the limestone. 
The number of these species ia not great, and they have been marked 
already. It ia especially the Chincapin, the Black Gum, and the Spanish 
Oak, for tlie trees, with a greater abundance of the Black Oak, the Scarlet 
Oak, and the Mockernut. For the shrubs : the Fackleberry, and the species 
of herbaceous plants enumerated, page 62. 

Long Creek has fertile bottoms, — a soil resulting from the decomposition 
of sandstone, chert, and limestone rocks, alternately exposed along its 
banks.* It is covered with species of trees characteristic of both limestone 
and sandstone formations. Thus it has the Black Gum, the Sweet Gum, 
which I saw there for the first time in Arkansas, and which becomes very 
common in the sandy bottoms of the south of Arkansas, the Overeup Oak, 
the Chestnut, the Red, the White, and the Spanish Oaks, the Mockernut, 
the Elm, &c. The Papaw and the Elder make here also their first appear- 
ance, becoming common further south. This land produces, on an aver- 
age, sixty bushels of corn to the acre, or twenty bushels of wheat. It is 
not good for oats, but excellent for bay. It is rather light and permeable — 
a quality which it owes to the detritus of sandstone. 

From Long Creek to King's Eiver, along the Bentonville Koad, there is 
a succession of low bills, formed of alternate strata of chcrty limestone and 
of sandstone, which are generally cultivated, except on some of the most 
rocky and dry places. The highest ridges are still covered with beautiful 
prairies of the same nature, same fertility, and with the same vegetation as 
the Huzza Prairie. Witb the shrubs before mentioned, I find here the 
bristly Eose Acacia, forming with the Sumach dense thickets, which vary 
pleasantly the monotony of these plains. It ia difficult to account for the 
difference in the amount of produce between these and the Huzza Prairie. 
From the reports received, they give, on an average, about thirty-iive 
bushels of corn, or twenty of wheat, per acre. This difference is most pro- 
bably due to the thinness of the fertile soil in some parts of the prairies of 

* Near Carrollton, oq one Bide of the ereek, tlio bank, at ita base, is formed of chert, in the 
middle of hard, compact limestone, and of chert again at the top. On the Other side, the base ia 
chert, and the upper part is conglomerate saadetoue. 
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western Carroll County ; the woods which border them are entirely rocky, 
or the ground is nearly a naked chert. This thinness of the ground is 
unfavorable to the growth of corn, which demands a deep soil, but cannot 
prevent an abundant growth of grasses or a good crop of hay. Artificial 
meadows, on these prairies, are very fine. 

From Osage Creek to Eing'a River, across a high divide, partly of sand- 
stone, partly of Subcarboniferous cherty limestone, then from King's River 
up Keel Creek to the head waters of the "War Eagle in Madison County, 
the general appearance of the conntry is the same as before, and the vege- 
tation does not show any material change. The ridges are barren and dry, 
when they are high, steep, and narrow; but they are fertile and generally 
cultivated, when they are low with gentle slopes, and thus keep on their 
summit or their declivities the decomposed particles of limestone, which, 
on steep and narrow ridges, are easily washed down hy the rain. 

The bottoms of Keel Creek, though not cultivated, have a luxuriant 
vegetation of the species of trees indicating a fertile soil. Even the Papaw 
grows there, with the Overcup Oak, and, strange to say, with some Pines 
and Junipers. These last species of trees are brought with the torrents 
from the top of the highest hills, and become inhabitants of a bottom land 
contrary to their natural habitation. The declivities along this creek, 
though steep and rocky, are covered with a great abundance of herbaceous 
plants, and would furnish good pasture for sheep, 

I have already alluded to the fertility of the soil formed from decompo- 
sition of Subcarboniferous chert. On the head water of the War Eagle, or of 
one of its branches, the half-naked, cherty hills have a scant vegetation of 
Post and Black Jack Oaks, with the Hazel and Ironweed. The ground is so 
rocky that the soil is hardly seen, except in some coves or depressions, 
Ifevertheless, there are fine and large farms on this kind of ground, and, 
from inquiries, we heard that the average produce is nearly as good as on 
the prairies of Fulton and Marion counties. When the season is not too 
dry, it gives about forty bushels of corn per acre. Wheat is of course an 
uncertain production on such a rocky soil, but proprietors have raised 
twenty bushels of it per acre. 

In the bottoms of the AVar Eagle, which are fertile and finely cultivated, 
I saw, for the first time in Arkansas, the Laurel or Shingle Oak, which, 
like other species that are very rare in the North, become abundant in the 
alluvial bottoms of the creeks near the Arkansas River. From here, also, 
the Pines, which until now were seen on the top of the highest ridges of 
sandstone, become more abundant, and descend even to the banks and 
bottoms of the creeks. With the Chestnut, they even appear now on the 
ridges of cherty limestone, affording apparently a proof of what has been 
said before : that the compactness of a formation or of a ground influ- 
ences the distribution of some species, even of those that appear truly 
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characteristic, more than the chemical nature of the stone. This may be 
true for a number of species, and is easy to explain ; for such trees, like 
the Pines, receive their food and moisture from the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and thrive on every soil, provided it is strong enough to fix 
tbeir roots, and porous enougb to give access to atmospheric air. But even 
among the species of trees there are some of whicli the distribution cannot 
be explained in this manner. Thus, the Juniper is peculiar to the lime- 
stone, and vegetates as well upon the naked rock as in the loose, alluvial, 
or dry soil of the bills, when they are derived from limestone. A number 
of herbaceous plants have, still more than the trees, this disposition to 
follow a peculiar formation, rather than be ruled in their distribution by 
purely physical laws. Even considering such species as the Pine, it is not 
certain at all that secret and purely geological influences have no action in 
their distribution, although we see them growing upon two as dificrent 
formations as the cherty limestone and the sandstone. If the amount of 
silex of the sandstone favors their growth, this chemical principle is still 
more predominant in the chert. If the Pines follow the ridges all along 
the Arkansas River, and in Pulaski County cover by themselves hills 
entirely formed of cLuartz, we can see there that this quartz is either a 
metamorpbie sandstone, or a peculiar substance which has taken the place 
of the sandstone, keeping still in its fissures a good deal of the remains or 
pieces of the original atone. Thus the Pines, though growing there appa- 
rently upon the quartz, can atiU spread their rootlets in its numerous 
fissures, where fragments of sandstone are still remaining. Moreover, cbemi- 
calJy considered, quartz does not differ from fiint or chert, and sandstone 
is mostly a compound of quartz. 

The divide between "War Eagle and White River is high, steep, and 
formed of a cherty limestone so porous that it resembles pumice. This 
rock is of course barren and uncultivated, being entirely deprived of water 
by percolation. It is covered by the Yellow Pine, the Chincapin, and the 
Chestnut, the Rock Chestnut Oak, the Black Jack, and the Post Oak, with 
some of the hardest species of herbaceous plants of the prairies. 

Prom "White River, after passing a rocky divide, the road ascends to a 
high plateau, covered with the far-exteuded and beautiful prairies of the 
Osages. They still overlay the cherty Suhcarhoniferous limestone ; in some 
parts apparently the sandstone ; and have the same nature and the same 
soil as the other prairies of this section. They are flat and of wide extent, 
and the lowest parts of the surface are marshy and somewhat difficult to 
drain. In the spring the iow grounds are covered by three feet of water. 
Where the drainage has been attended to, the prairie soil produces, on an 
average, forty bushels of corn, or fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat an acre, 
or one thousand to fifteen hundred pounds of tobacco. It gives also fine 
crops of oats and of hay. 
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Benton, the county seat, ia beautifully situated in the middle of these 
fertile prairies. From this place, or rather from the western borders of 
the prairies to the western limits of Arkansas, the country is still the pla- 
teau of limestone, broken by numerous creeks, forming narrow valleys or 
hiUs, covered with woods and a fertile soil. The vegetation appears to be 
the same as that of the hills of Fulton, Marion, &c. But it is well to remark 
here, that the frost has now killed all tlie herbaceous plants of the prairies, 
and that henceforth, in our journey, the botanical observations can he pur- 
sued but with great disadvantage, and derived only from dry leaves still 
attached to the trees, or mostly covering the ground. 



GEOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION IN WASHINGTON, 
CRAWFORD, SEBASTIAN, PRANKLIN, AND JOHSSOiS COUNTIES. 

The true Carboniferous Me^ures, that is, the sandstone and the shales 
of the Millstone Grit, with the clay and shales underlying it, are the geo- 
logical strata from which the elements of the arable soil of these counties 
is mostly derived. The absence of limestone in the ridges, and the clayey 
nature of the strata, is at once perceptible in the whitish color of the water 
of all the creeks which spring from them. In all these counties, the hills 
or ridges are formed by the Millstone Grit, and consequently their summits 
are sandy, dry, and sterile, except on somewhat extensive plateaux where 
water does not find an easy course down the declivities and is retained, 
moistening the ground hy percolating through it. On these flat surfaces 
only, the soil of the Millstone Grit becomes of sufficient thickness to be 
arable, and by cultivation ia fertile enough. The characteristic trees of this 
ground are the Yellow Pine, the Spanish Oak, the Black Jack, and Post- 
Oak, the "White, Black, and Red Oaks, the Mockernut, the Chestnut, and 
the Chincapin, with the Rock Chestnut Oak, the Persimmon, and gene- 
rally the species of trees and plants which have been mentioned as charac- 
teristic of the Sub carboniferous Sandstone. 

Near the base of the Millstone Grit, we find thick beds of red shales, 
covered by flaggy sandstone, and underlaid by beds of clay and black 
shales, containing sometimes one or two beds of coal. The land extending 
over these shales is, when flat, transformed into prairies. But, on all the 
declivities, or where it is cut in hills or undulations by the water-courses, 
it is covered with a fine growth of trees, viz., the Red, the Scarlet, and the 
Black Oak, the Yellow Chestnut Oak, the Laurel Oak, the Sweet Gum, 
Black Gum, "Wild Black Cherry, Shellhark Hickory, and other species, 
some of which have not been found in the upper country, and with the 
limestone. The red shales form, by their decomposition, what is called the 
Red-upland, and is considered the most fertile soil of this division. As this 
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shale is soft, easily penetrated by the roots of the trees, and easily decom- 
posed by atmospheric action, it makes an excellent ground for the growth 
of the trees, and consequently for the culture of fruit trees. While the 
north counties of Arkansas scarcely cultivate any fruit, in these western 
counties nearly every plantation on the red-upland is surrounded by a fine 
orchard of peach and apple trees. 

Most of the too extensive flat lands of this division are prairies, -which, 
underlaid as they are by impermeable beds of shales or of fine clay, are 
generally marshy. Their soil is too strong, hard, cold, acid, and scarcely 
cultivated. In Washington County only some of these prairies underlaid 
by red shales have a soil more permeable to water, and are partly cultivated. 
South of the Arkansas Itiver, they are used only as natural meadows for 
cattle raising, and some of them pass to bottom-flats, characterized by some 
trees,— -the Water Oak, the Wallow Oak, the Pin Oak, and still the Post- 
Oak, all species which, except the last, are found also on the deep, fertile 
bottoms of the rivers. 

Around Fayetteville, Washington County, the prairies show the peculiar 
character of a complex formation, that has been already mentioned, page 
57, and described by the Principal Geologist in the first volume of the 
Report, page 112. The vegetation, as well as can be distinguished now, is 
nearly the same as that of the high prairies, and still shows the influence 
of the limestone. The shrubs are the Sumachs, the Hawthorns, the 
Brambles, and the Winged Elm. Some of the coarsest species of the 
prairie plants — the Pagweed, the Ironweed, the Basil, the Boneset — gi-ows 
there in abundance. Part of these prairies are in cultivation. But the 
best land around Fayetteville is the red-upland, particularly good for the 
culture of cotton. It gives also fine crops of corn and of wheat ; but it is 
not so good for tobacco. 

Around Fayetteville and south of Washington County, through Craw- 
ford County to the Arkansas Biver, the hills are high, steep, and all of 
Millstone Grit formation. Where the top is flat, or at least unbroken, it 
is generally cultivated. The soil of the Millstone Grit, though it has no 
limestone, is richer than could be supposed from the porosity of the sand- 
stone. It is light, sandy, permeable, and produces from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels of corn, or fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat per acre. It 
is still better for tobacco, giving, on an average, one thousand pounds per 
acre.* This soil is soon exhausted, and should be carefully manured. In 
dry seasons the crop is very short. Good springs are found at the top of 
the Millstone Grit, even on hills of small extent; but, generally, water is 
scarce in summer. 

.y feet above Mill Creek, a 
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From the banka of "White Kiver, where the Shellbark Hickory, the 
Sweet Gum, the Maple, with the Red, Scarlet, Black, and Spanish Oaka 
abound, the divide, to the high waters of Lee's Creek, ia still a broad ridge 
of the same formation, nearly six hundred feet above Wliite River. This 
ridge has some farms on its top. It supports a very luxuriant growth of 
timber. The trees grow here at an equal distance from each other, just as 
though they had been planted by band, raising their straight, large trunks 
to a height of sixty to eighty feet, and supporting immense pyramids of 
branches, forming thus an areh of plashing boughs. They are of the same 
species formerly enumerated, with the addition of the thick Shellbark 
Hickory, aud without any underwood but some shrubs of tlie Chincapin. 

There is also, in some barren places, a shrub much resembling the "White 
Locust. The leaves are of the same form exactly, but the species appears 
only in tufts of branches growing up from the ground' without a trunk. 
Perhaps this peculiarity is due to the action of the fire destroying the plant 
every year, and thus forcing it to grow shrubby. 

The banks or bottoms of the water-courses, running between these high 
hills of Millstone Grit, are generally narrower than those which cross the 
subcarboniferous cherty formations. They are consequently rocky, and do 
not afibrd as Lirge fertile plains for agriculture, l^evertheless, clearings 
and plantations are seen along Lee Creek and other creeks of the northern 
part of Crawford County, 

In the southern part of this county the land becomes flat and the soil 
more sandy. It is arable, but of middle quality, especially characterized 
by the Spanish Oak, which there forms by itself whole forests. Between 
Van Buren and Frog Bayou there are extensive, somewhat marshy, sandy, 
and argillaceous flats, where this oak constitutes nearly the whole vegeta- 
tion. SmaU prairies, apparently barren, enclosed in this forest, are sur- 
rounded by a beautiful Hawthorn {Cratwgus spathulatus), no^v covered 
with fruits, and resembling branches of coral. Where the soil is more 
fertile or less sandy, the Sweet Gum and the Swamp Chestnut Oak replace 
the Spanish Oak, or ai-e mixed with it. On the banks of the Arkansas 
River, near Van Buren, the "Water Oak {Qiiercus aquatica) makes its first 
appearance in fine large trees loaded witli a prodigious abundance of acorns. 
It becomes very common in the marshy bottoms of the southern tributaries 
of the Arkansas River. It even grows, but always shrubby, along the 
tortuous course of the creeks of the prairies. 

A great part of Sebastian and of the south of Franklin County is occu- 
pied by prairies underlaid by clay and shales, and still mostly uncultivated- 
It is impossible to look at the immense and beautiful plains, which are 
now used only aa pastures for cattle, without regretting that agriculture 
has not until now been able to procure more out of them. They are too 
wet, too hard, too clayey, say the farmers, who clear land in the forests 
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surrounding the prairies, where they find a dry, light soil, mostly red 
upland, or who even prefer settling on the top of the hills of the Millstone 
Grit. It does not appear that any fair trial of culture has been made on 
the prairies of this section. By a fair trial, I mean not only the deep 
ploughing of the suhsoil, but the drainage also. The tenacity of the soil 
may be easily remedied by the addition of manure, and if it is not at hand, 
of sand, most abundant on all the declivities of the hills surrounding the 
prairies. Generally, the proprietors know that the soil can be rendered 
productive; but they find that the result would not repay the cost and 
trouble. Moreover, the prairies are well enough aa excellent pastures for 
their cattle. These reasons may suffice at present; but when the popula- 
tion of ATestern Arkansas increases industry will yet derive a great deal 
more advantage from these plains. 

INear the limits of Sebastian and Franklin Counties, between Vache- 
grasse Creek, Big Creek, and Doctor's Creek, a series of low hills, formed 
of the red shales, constitutes the water-shed. It is the same red upland as 
at Lafayette, and it has the same fertility. It is here mostly cultivated for 
cotton, and has large plantations. Its average produce is one thousand 
pounds of cotton per acre. For corn it is not quite as good, producing 
only an average of about thirty bushels an acre ; but better for wheat, 
twenty bushels being the average, and especially for oats. As it receives 
part of its mineral elements from the Millstone Grit, it is a light, somewhat 
sandy soil, which, at least from its appearance, cannot preserve for a long 
time its productive powers. This soil would be much improved by alter- 
nation of heavy grains, or of cotton with oats, cultivated only to be turned 
in as manure. 

Grand Prairie of Franklin County is underlaid by ferruginous black 
shales, or sometimes by the fireclay of the coal. A few low hills are still 
left in the middle of it, with the original stratification of the measures to 
which they belong, a succession of shales and fireclay. Some hills like 
these, but more abrupt and higher, look like Indian mounds, on the flat 
surface of Long Prairie, in Sebastian County. Neither humidity nor a 
peculiar nature of the ground can account for the barrenness of these hills, 
on which there only grows the same species of herbaceous plants as those 
of the prairies. In a case like this, the growth of trees has probably been 
prevented by the annual fire of the prairies. There is no possibility to 
explain the phenomenon in any other manner. 

The bottoms of Hurricane Creek, iix the southern part of Franklin 
County, gave us the first insight into the vegetation of the extensive flats or 
marshy bottoms which border all the rivers in the south of Arkansas. At 
this place, the characteristic trees are especially the "Water Oak, the Willow 
Oak, which I see for the first time, but which becomes extremely common 
the more we advance to the southward. Like the former, it grows to a 
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large size in the fiats: the Pin Oak, the Swamp Chestnut Oat, the Laurel 
Oak, aud the Black Jack, with the Sweet Gum, the Buttonwood, a great 
thickness of underwood, the Papaw, the Arrowwood, the Dogwood, and 
especially a great quantity of vines ; the Bignonia, the Trumpet Flower, 
the Grecnbriera, and, most common of all, the Supple-Jack. 



GEOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION ALONG THE ARKANSAS 
EIVER, IN FRANKLIN, JOHNSON, POPE, COSWAY, AKD PART OF PULASKI 
COUNTIES. 

The sandy tanks of the Arkansas Eiver, from Roseville, Franklin 
County, to Little Eock, is characterized by the same trees as the banks of 
the Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio River. This bottom, one to 
two miles broad, has two terraces. The inferior one, or the first bank, as 
it is sometimes called, has the Cottonwood, the AVillows, the Buttonwood, 
the Silver Maple, the Ash-leaved Maple, the Nettle Tree, and for under- 
wood, the Kinnikinnik. The upper bank, about fifteen foet higher, has 
the Black "Walnut, the Red Oak, the Quercitron, the Fin Oak, the Swamp 
Chestnut Oak, the Sweet Gum, the Red Mulberry, the Linden, and for 
underwood, Papaw, Sassafras, Greenbricrs, Brambles, Elder Bushes, and 
Grape Vines. The lower bottom is too sandy and too much exposed to 
overflows for cultivation ; but the upper bottom is fertile, especially culti- 
vated for cotton. It produces, on an avei-age, one bale of cotton, or fifty 
bushels of com, per acre. 

Our road to Little Rock, on the north side of the river, passes through a 
hilly country of the Millstone Grit formation. The ground is rocky, mostly 
covered with the Yellow Pino, and the Black, the "White, the Spanish 
Oaks, and the Black Jack. The hills divide the creeks running to the 
Arkansas Rivei\ Most of the bottoms of these creeks are broad, flat, 
marshy, with a dense vegetation of "Willow, "Water, and Pin Oaks. Some 
prairies also are seen, apparently underlaid by the red carboniferous shales ; 
but they are of smalt extent. 

From Horsehead Creek to Clarksville, Johnson County, the country 
changes its physical and geological characters. It is marked by a succes- 
sion of low hills of the red upland or red shales, and is now nearly all 
cultivated, especially for cotton. These red shales here generally overlie 
the black shales of the coal at a distance of fifty to one hundred feet. 
Thus the deepest creeks are cut through the black shales, and all the hills 
are formed, at least in the upper part, with the red shales. Sometimes 
they are overlaid by a bed of flaggy sandstone, which, by the erosion of the 
soft clay under it, descends along the slopes of the hills, following all the 
irregularities of the ground by breaking in irregular pieces. In places it 
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looka like a pavement built by hand. This sandy upland, at ifs junction 
with sandstone, loses some of its natural fertility. It becomes dry, too 
permeable, and easily washed, and produces only eight hundred pounds of 
cotton, or twenty-five bushels of corn, or twelve bushels of wheat, per acre. 
Its natural vegetation is the Tcllow Pine. "When this red upland is flat, 
it becomes marshy, and forms Post-Oak or grassy flats. They are some- 
what extensive along the Spadra Creek, near its mouth. "When they can 
be drained, they give one of the best soils of the country. Thus, at the 
mouth of the same Spadra Creek, this drained land produces annually from 
sixteen hundred to two thousand pounds of cotton. 

The bottoms of both branches of Piney Creek and of its tributaries, like 
those of Illinois Bayou, Point-Eemove Creek, Cadron, and Alarm Bayou, 
are generally broad, fertile, and well cultivated, when they are not too wet 
or marshy. The soil is like that of the Spadra Creek bottoms, a black, 
deep mould, of the same fertility. The extensive flats of this country, and 
even the flats and Cypress Swamps of Point-Eemove Creek, could be 
gained for agriculture by a systematic drainage, somewhat costly, it is 
true. It would be necessary to dig, around a marked area, deep trenches, 
and to heap the materials along these ditches, like dams around the land, 
which is thus drained and preserved against the inundations. This system, 
called the Dutch drainage, because it has not only fertilized a great part of 
Holland, but reclaimed the land from the sea, has been tried with great 
advantage along the banks of the Mississippi. I have seen it also attempted 
in a smalt way on the banks of the "Washita River. The comparison given 
hereafter of the agricultural produce of this reclaimed soil with that of the 
dry alluvial upland, will put in full evidence the value of the drainage of 
the low lands of Arkansas. It is true to assert that the greatest riches of 
the State still He buried in the mud of its marshes. 

The sandstone on the top of Carrion-Crow Mountain already shows evi- 
dent traces of metamorphism. It has become so hard and compact that it 
gives fire under the hammer like flint, and is very difficult to break. 
Nevertheless, the vegetation of the ridge is exactly the same as that of the 
ridges of sandstone formerly seen. The trees are scarce, but the herba- 
ceous plants cover the whole of the steep and rocky declivity. After 
crossing Palarm Bayou near its mouth, in Pulaski County, traces of meta- 
morphism become still more evident by the appearance of thin veins of 
quartz crossing each other in every direction, and apparently filling nume- 
rous irregular fissures in the strata of sandstone. Towards Little Eock, 
the veins of quartz become larger, and after a little, on the other side of 
Arkansas Eiver, quartz appears to have been entirely substituted for 
sandstone- But neither on the north nor on the south side of the Arkansas 
Eiver does the vegetation change its character by this metamorphism of 
the rocks. The Pines become perhaps more predominant ; but the Black 
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Oak and Black Jack, the White, the Eed, and the Spanish Oaks, even the 
Moekernut, continue to appear mixed with them, juat as they are on the 
hills formed of the Millstone Grit in Crawford County. Only on tlie quartz 
barrens these species are stunted or always of small size, as when they 
cover the eherty limestone of the North. Along the creeks, which run 
between the bills, or divides, of the metamorphic region of South Pulaski 
County, the flats or bottoms are also marshy, and have for natural vegeta^ 
tion the Black Jack, the Willow, and the Water Oaks. And the lowest 
bills formed of the red shales, which appear to have been less influenced 
by metamorphic agency than the sandstone, preserve with their color- and 
the fertility of their soil the trees which characterize them iu the western 
counties. Between Little Roek and the Hot Springs, the plantations arc 
scarce, and only established on the bottom land of the rivers, when they 
are not too wet and have not bceome_^a;«. 



THE HOT SPltlSGS AND HOT SPRINGS COUNTY. 

The vegetation of the Uot Springs, which, by constant deposit of their 
water, have formed a hill of tufa, perforated with the numerous small 
openings and basins of their water, demands a separate examination. The 
surface of this calcareous formation is constantly modified, either by erosion 
of the water running down its steep declivity or by addition of new matter. 
It is thus nearly bari'eti and naked in some places. Two species of ever- 
greens have invaded this peculiar ground: the Youpon or Cassena (a 
species generally inhabiting the sandy coasts of the South), and the Juni- 
per. Jew other woody plants grow on the hil! of the Hot Springs. Only 
two or three stunted specimens of the Quercitron, of the Ironwood, and a 
single tree of the Bed Maple. Small plants, especially mosses, which are 
the first plants attacking a naked roek to decompose it and change it into 
humus, cover most of its surface, especially in places irrigated by the hot 
water of the springs. The species mentioned here are not interesting in a 
practical, but remarkable in a scientific point of view, because they show 
the growth of some of those small plants to be independent of temperature. 
The most common of all ia Reboullia hemisphcBrica (Rad.), a species of the 
Liverwort family, and for the mosses, Bartramia radicalis, Bryum argen- 
teum, Barhula unguieulata and Fissidens taxifoUus. From the family of the 
Ferns, there is a kind of Maidenhair {Adiantum Capillus- Veneris L. and 
Oheilanthes Alabamenm), and from the PhEenogaraous herbaceous plants, 
the Wild Senna, the Three-leaved Stonecrop, the Lyre-leaved Sage, the 
great Lobelia, and Berpestig nigrescena, all plants growing so near the hot 
water of the springs that their roots necessarily are immersed in it. More 
removed from the influence of the hot water, the French Mulberry, the 
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Ironweed, the Wild Bergamot and some Greenbrier, vegetate upon the 
tufa. In the basins which receive the water at the outlets of the springs, 
three species of Conferv!e or green filaments are found attaclied to stones, 
leaves, or pieces of decayed wood, or investing the woody pipes which 
carry the water to the bath-houses. 

From the Hot Springs to the southwest of tiie county toward Magnet 
Cove, the nature of the rocks is changed to a granitic formation, but the 
vegetation preserves the same character as it had on the quartz, or on the 
metamorphic sandstone. The banks of the creek which traverses Magnet 
Cove have the Hornbeam and the Ironwood, with a few Oaks and trees of 
the Buttonwood. "Where they become flat and marshy, they are overgrown 
by the Water and the "Willow Oaks. The low hills and bottoms of the 
cove are formed of a reddish ferruginous clay, a true iron ore which makes 
a soil of greater fertility than would be supposed from its rocky barren 
appearance. It produces, on an average, fifteen hundred pounds of cotton, 
or fifty bushels of corn, or twenty bushels of wheat, per acre. This soil 
covers only a small area. From the cove to Rockport, the country is 
broken by steep, rocky hills, successively exposing the rocks which are 
passed from the springs, but in a different order, viz., granite, quarts, and 
then sandstone. Near Rockport, the tops of the sandstone ridges are cul- 
tivated. But here we reach the alluvial formations of the "Washita River, 
sand, pebbles, &c., resembling drift, which have been carried by water to 
a height of about two hundred feet above the actual bed of tlic river. 



GEOLOGICAL NATURE OF THE SOIL AND VEGETATION OF WASHITA RIVER, AND 
OF CLARK AND DALLAS COUNTIES. 

This part of our exploration was not extended far, while the snow soon 
forced us to abandon the field. Nevertheless, from the identity of geolo- 
gical formations and of physical circumstances in the southern counties of 
Arkansas, these remarks are probably applicable to the whole region south 
and east of Hot Springs County, including the cretaceous, tertiary and 
alluvial formations of the State. 

On account of the nature of the soil and of its natural vegetation, the 
area occupied by these recent formations can be divided into two well 
characterized sections. 1st. The upland, covered either by a sandy alluvial 
ground or by red, sandy, sometimes clayey soil, resulting from the decom- 
position of red tertiary shales, or of sandstone or clay beds of the same 
formation. 2d. The deep alluvial soil of the bottom lands, or the low 
swampy ground bordering the rivers and the creeks. 

In passing from the old formations of the coal epoch to the recent 
tertiary and alluvial, the change in the vegetation is marked at once by 
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the appearance of the Beech, below Eoekport, on the baiika of the "Washita 
River. It continues southward, becoming more and more common, tilL it 
is the prevailing species, or even covers by itself alone low hills of the 
tertiary or of the cretaceous formations. As not a single Beech tree has 
been seen either upon the Silurian and subcarboniferous formations of the 
north, or upon the Millstone Grit and carboniferous strata of the west of 
Arkansas, this species, at this low latitude, can be admitted as a true 
characteristic of the tertiary. It could even be considered as a remnant of 
the vegetation flourishing at the epoch when the tertiary strata were 
deposited, as its petrified remains, fruit and leaves, are found mixed with 
the shales of this formation. It is especially upon the red tertiary upland 
that the Beech flourishes and attains its greatest size. The yellow sandy 
uplands, mostly derived from tertiary or cretaceous sandstone, are charac- 
terized by the Loblolly Pine, which, with the Yellow Pine, grows also 
upon the alluvial sandy deposits of the rivers, and even descends to their 
swampy banks. "With these trees are seen, upon all the dry uplands and 
recent formations, the White, the Black, the Spanish Oaks in abundance 
and of beautiful growth, more rarely, the Shellbark Hickory, the Black 
Jack and the Post Oak, with the Holly. These three last species, and 
occasionally the Beech, inhabit also the marshy bottoms of the rivers. 

The fertility of the upland soil, both of the alluvial and of the tertiary 
formation, is the same. This soil is sandy, too light, easily cut in ravines, 
and carried down the declivities. Its average produce is about eight hun- 
dred pounds of cotton, or fifteen bushels of corn, or eight to ten bushels of 
wheat, to the acre. That cannot be considered encouraging for agriculture. 
This soil wants the clay substratum of the subconglomerate prairies, or the 
detritus of the eherty hmestone, or what would be equally favorable, a 
good dressing of animal manure. 

The bottom land of "Washita River and of the rivers of this section, is 
covered by a very rich and luxuriant vegetation. The trees, especially the 
Ked and Pin Oaks, the Swamp Chestnut Oak, the Swamp White Oak, the 
Willow and Water Oak, even the Beech, become there of enormous size. 
Other species are Jess abundant : the Overcup Oak {Quercus lyrata), which 
I have not seen elsewhere, the Pecan-nut, the Shellbark Hickory, the 
Butternut, the Sweet Gum, the Small Laurel Magnolia, with a thick 
underwood of the Holly, the Sweetleaf (both very abundant), the AVax 
Myrtle, the Benzoin, two species of AiTow-wood, plenty of "Vines, Gelse- 
mium, Greenhriers, Supple-Jack, Grapes and the Cane. The deepest part 
of the marshy bottoms have the great Tupelo and the Bald Cypress. 

Like the bottoms of the Arkansas River, the banks of all these water- 
courses have two terraces or two levels ; the sandy upper bottoms, which 
have the vegetation and the productive power of the tertiary and alluvial 
uplands, averaging for their produce eight hundred pounds of cotton, or 
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twenty bushels of corn, or ten bushels of wheat an acre. The low bottoms 
or trae bottoms, as they are generally called, are exposed to inundation; 
but when they can be cultivated, produce, annually, eighteen hundred 
pounds of cotton, or seventy to eighty bushels of com. Of course wheat 
cannot be raised on this soil. 

"Would it not be well for the proprietors of these apparently uncultivable 
bottoms, to ponder and compare the difterence in the results of agricultural 
pursuit upon the poor upland soil which they cultivate, and the rich low- 
land which they leave untouched and useless? The difficulties attending 
the drainage are great indeed ; but the cost of digging trenches and build- 
ing dams would be richly and tenfold repaid. 

It would have been well to mention with each of the geological forma- 
tions of the State a greater number of botanical species as eharaeteristic of 
the soil. But this examination is already too long, and the following 
catalogue of the plants naturally grovring in Arkansas, indicating- the 
geological and physical relations of each species, as far as they could be 
ascertained, may supply the deficiency of the general remarks. This cata- 
logue is not the result of my owu labor only. Indeed, if I had only quoted 
the species of plants which I have found myself, the enumeration would 
have been very incomplete. Dr. D. D. Owen, the Principal Geologist, and 
Professor E, T. Cox, who visited some counties of Arkansas during the 
spring, collected many species of plants, which were given me for deter- 
mination. The species growing in the fall were collected by myself. But 
by far the greatest number of plants ever collected in Arkansas were seen 
and published by the celebrated botanist, Jfuttall, who, about twenty years 
ago, spent much time in exploring Arkansas and the western plains. The 
results of bis explorations were at various times published in the memoirs 
of scientific societies, especially those of the Academy of Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, which are scarcely attainable now. Thus, I considered it a service 
rendered to science, to mention in this catalogue all the species seen by 
illuttall, and which did not come under my examination. These species 
of ^uttall are marked in the catalogue by a *, 

A glance at the amount of practical information, for medicinal, agricul- 
tural, and even mechanical purposes, that can be derived from a catalogue 
of plants like this, will sufEce to show the reason of its place in the reports 
of a State Geological Survey. There is not a farmer, whatever his circum- 
stances are, that would not be benefited by applying the plants to his use, 
according to their various properties. It is true that, generally, plants, 
even the most common, are unknown to the inhabitants of the country-, 
and that English names, or popular descriptions, cannot give sufficient in- 
dications to direct them to the true species. But if a science be unknown 
to many, that is no reason to consider it worthless. The only good way 
to make people acquainted with the useful and the dangerous plants. 
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would be to direct every botanical surveyor to collect at least twenty-five 
specimens of eacii interesting species. With these specimens a numher 
of collections could be formed and deposited either in normal schools or 
in the academies of the State or in public libraries, in places accessible to 
teachers. By examining the plants and reading labels bearing the names, 
habitat, and property of each species, the teacher would be able to know, in 
a short time, the valuable plants, and to make them known to his pupils. 

It is customary to judge everything from the amount of money that it 
costs and tliat it brings. In cases like this, knowledge is equivalent to an 
unappreeiable amount of money. If we could compute the sum that is 
paid every year by the population of a State like Arkansas for useless, 
dangerous, poisonous drugs, sold everywhere as popular medicines, — drugs 
which have taken the hard earnings of the poor, destroyed the health of 
many, killed thousands of people, and cured nobody, — how enormous 
this sum would appear ! Kobody complains, nevertheless. But when 
scientific researches introduced among the population can give to every 
one simple directions for the preservation of health, and indicate valu- 
able medicines for cases of sickness, how many there are who, looking to 
the cost only, consider these researches as useless and too expensive. 
Acquaintance with the plants and their properties is advantageous to 
every one; but becomes a necessity for the inhabitants of the country, 
where cattle, negroes and children are exposed to die without any rational 
assistance, when the means of saving them are just at hand, contained in 
some unknown plant. 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS OF AKKARSAS.' 



Enqlish Names. Geolool Station. 
SanUDCUlacese-' Crowfoot Family. 



Clematia,L., . . . Virgin-Bower. 






C. ochroleuca, Ait., 


Sandstone 


. Rockj creeks. 


C. Pitcher!, Tor. & Gr , 


Limestone 


. Banks and prwriea. 


C. Virginiaim, L.,' . . Common Virgin-Bower 


Limestone 


. Woods and thickets. 


ATiemone, L., . . Windflower. 






? A. Caroliniana, Wall.," 






A. Virginiana, L... . Tall anemone, 




. Prairies and open woods. 


Hepatica, Dill., . . Liver-leaf. 






H. aeutiloba, D C, 


Limeston 


, . Shady woods. 


Thalieirum, Toum., . Meadow-Eue. 






7 T. anemonoidea, Mieh., Rue-Acemone, 




. Prairies. 


T. Cornutl, L., . . Meadow-Rue, . 




. Wet prairies. 


Hanunealua,!^., . . Crowfoot. 






R. Purshii, Rich., . . Yellow water Crowfoot 




. Mammoth springs. 


7 R. abortivus, L,, . . Small flowered Crowfoot, 




. Prairies. 


7 R. Pennsjlvanicns, L., Bristly Crowfoot, . 




. Damp woods and bottoms. 


R. repons, L , . . Creeping Crowfoot, 




. Marshes. 


? R. parviflorus, L., 






Xyosurua, Dili., . . Mon^e-Tail. 






»M. mimmns, L,, 


Alluvial, 


. Fields. 










Alluvial, 


Moist shady places. 


Ccdlka, L., . . . Marsh Marigold. 






C. pakstria, L.,5 


Limestone 


. Sprinjis. 


• The English names of this Catalogue are taken from Prof. Af 


G raj's Manual of the Botany of the 


UDited Btal*s. The order of enumeration is alco taken from the 


annie exoellent book. The properties 


of the planW are indicated from auoh authorities ii£ Ilaller, Barton 


De Candolle, Ac. 




iejuisesom 


times poiBonoua, but mostly destroyed 


by heat in drying or cooling the plants. 






' Climbing ahrub with white small flowers and earp 




onspieuously feathery. A plant with 


very acrid juice, to which the milk siokness has been 


ometimes as 


ribed. 


' SpeoieB marked with a ? have not been seen in Arkansas, but 


re supposed to ha there. 




en boiled as 


g^ieni. Soraetimes named Cowslips. 


Easily known by ila shining bright yellow large Bowe 


e and its kidney.shaped leaves. Generally grows 
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MAGNOLIACEiE; ANNONACE^; MENISPERMiE; BERBERIDACE^. 34:7 

Latin Names. Esolibh Names. Geolog'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

Aquilegia, Tourn., . . Columbine. 

A. Canadeosia, L., Limestone, . Rockj and shadj banks. 

DelpMniuia, Tourn., . Larkspur. 

D. tricome, Mich., . . Dwarf Larkspur, . Siindy, . . Damp wood3. 

., AHuvial, . . Prairies. 

!, Nntt., " 

Hydrastis, L., . . Yellnw I'uceoon.' 

*H. Caiiadeiisia, L., Woods and banks. 

Aclcsa,'L., . . . Baneberrj. 

•A.Americana, Pursh.,^ .... Lime soil, . Eicb woods. 

Cimicifuga, L., . . Bugbane. 

C. raccraosa, Ell ,', . Blackanake root, . LiniestOiie, . Woods and hills. 

MagnoliacGEe. 
Magnolia. L. 
M, glauca, L,/ , . Small Laurel Magnolia, Alhivial, . . Deep swamps and bottoms. 

Annonacete, Ouslard-AppU Family. 

Asimina, Adam , , . Papaw. 

A. triloba, Dun,,^ Alluvial limestone, Banks ami rich bottoms. 

Coeailws, D C. 

*C. Carolimis, DC, Alluvial, . . River hanks, climbing. 

Meaispermse. 

Menispermum, L , . . Moonsecd. 

M. Canadense, L., .\lliivia1, . . Banks, 

M. Ljoni, Pursh., " . . " 

BerberidaceEe. 

Jeffersonia, Bart., . . Twin leaf. 

? J. diphjlla, Pers., Limestone, . Woods. 

Podophyllum, L., . . May-Apple. 

P. peltatum,* . , , Woods and meadows. 

' The same name with that of Yellow-Root, is given also to Zanllioriza Bpiifolio., L'ller., which also 
probably grows in Arkansas. Tha rools of both species are bitter and tonio, employed also for dyeing 
yellow. The color is not fust. 

' Both varieties with red and white fruits, sometimes named NechlacB weM. are found in Arkansas. 
Fruit beautiful, in grapes, poisonous. Root bitter, employed us astringent for gargarisms, 

» Has a long (one to two feet) raceme of whito flowers successively opening from the base np, and 
black round sessile fruits. The decoction of the root is a useful family medloine in oases of rheumatism, 
dropsy, and especially of the St. Vitus dance. 

* I have not seen any other species of Magnolia in Arkansas. Its aromatic fruit, infused in brandy, 
is employed as a remedy for Rheumatism. Its bark is said to be as good as that of the Cinchona against 
intermittent fevers. Wood scarcely used, good for joiners' tools. 

■ Fruit edible, can be much improTed by cultivation. 

■ Fruit edible, not purgative. A light decoction of it In milk serves to alleviate the cough of the con- 
sumptives. Leaves poisonous. 
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348 NTMPHEACE.E AND NELUMBIACE^ ; CRUCIFEILE. 

Latin Names. English Names. Geoloo'l Station. NATtinAL Uabitat. 

ITympIieacese and Nelumbiacese,' 

Nelumbium, Jass^. . Nelumbo. Sacred-bean. 

N. loteum, Willd.,* Ponds along tbe Miasissip. 

NympJuea, Tourn., . Water-Lilj. 

N. odorata, Ait, Ponds and deepswampa. 

Nuphar, Sm., . . Pond-Lily. 

N. advetia, Ait., Bajous aod slow streams. 

Sarraceniaceie. Pitchm-l'lanls. 

Sarracenia, Tourn.,' . Huntsman's cup. 

? S. rnbra, Wall., Marshes. 

Papaveracese. S>opp'j Family. 

StylopTiorum, Nutt., . Celandine- Foppj. 

S. diphyllum, Kutt ,,.... Limestone, . Shadj woods. 

Sanffiiinaria,, Dill., . Blood-root-' 

*S. Caaadensia, L, . . . . . Light aoi!, . . Open wooda. 

FumariaeeEB. Famifory Family. 
Corydalis, D C. 
*C. aurea, Wiltd., Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

Cruciferffi,' Mustard Family. 
Cheiranihus, R. Br. 

*C.hesperidoidea,T.&Gr., .... Alluvial, . . Banks of rivera. 
Nasturtium, R. Br., . Water cress. 

*N.tanacetifoHum,H.iA., .... Alluvial, . . Damp soil. 

*N. siouatum, Nutt., Banki. 

N. ofEcinale, E. Br., . Water-cress, . . Limestone, . Mammoth Springs.* 

? N. palustre, D C, . Marah cresa, Streams. 

StreptarWhua, Nutt. 

*S. obtusifolius. Hook., ..... Limestone, . Hot Spun gs. 

*S, maculatua, Nutt., Rocks. 

Dsniaria, L., . . Pepper-root. 

? D. laciniata, Mnhl , Allavial, . . Sb ad j bants. 

aometimea used for food, ' Tnbera and seeds eatable. 

^ No Bpeoica of this genus is mentioned by the authors as found in Arkansas. I have seen none. Bnt 
some ought to be found in the marshes of the sunk country. 

* Root naed na Termifuge, emetic and purgative. Given especiallj to horses to destroj Bots. A well- 
known plant with large white flowers appearing before the leaves in the first spring. Boot with a blood- 

> Speaies of this family have generally an acrid or bitter sap, either oonoentratBd in the seeds as in 
the mustard, or distributed in the leaves as in the water-oresa, or in the roots as in the Horse-Kadish. 
This sap is stimulant and anti.BOorbutie. No dangerous principle la found in any species of this useful 
family, which includes the Cabbage, the Turnip, and some of our finest garden-flowera. 

! Probably introduced by Indians with the Mint. 
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CAPPARIDACE* ; VIOLACE^. 



Latis Names. English Names, Geologl Station. Natural Habitat. 

Cardamin^, L., . . Bitter cress.' 
? C. vhomboidea, DC.,. . . . . Alluvial, . . Marshy bottoms. 

''C. hirsuta, L , . . . . . . Limestone, . Wet places and rocks. 

*C. Lad oviciana. Hook. 

AraUs, h, . . . Rock cress. 

A. hirsutftj Scop., Limestone, . Bocks. 

A. licvigata, DC.,.' '■ . " 

A. Canadensis, L., " . . '' 

LaevenicortAia, Torr. 

*L. aurea, Por., Wet pliices. 

Erysimum, L , . . Treacle-Mustard. 

*E. cheirantlioidea, L., . Worm-Mustard, . Liraeslone, . Along streams. 

"E. ArkansanurDjNutt., Western Wallflower, " . . Open plains and banks. 

Sisymhrium, AH., , . Hedge-Mustard. 

*■§. canescens, Nutt., . Tansy-Mastard, Dry open plains. 

Sderiia, Nutt. 

*S. aurea, Nutt., Wet prairies. 

Draba, L Whitlow ^rass. 

*D. cnneifolia, Nutt, Grassy places. 

*D. Caroliniana,Walt., Sandstone, . Sandy fields. 

*D. raicrantha, Nutt., ,.,.,.... Rocky places. 
Vesiearia, Lani., . . Bladder pod. 

*V. repanda, Nutt , Banks of Red River. 

*V. angustifolia, Nutt., Prairies. 

*7. Nuttallii, T, & Gr., " 

Capsella, Vent. 

C, bui-sa-pastorisj M,, . ShepHerd's purse Waste fields. Introduced, 

Lepidiunt, L., . . Pepper-grass. 

L. Virginicura, L., Sand, . . Fields and roads. 

Senebiera, DC.,. , Swine ereas, 

^S, didyma, Pers., . Fields and banks. 

Capparidacese,' Cuper Family. 
Cl.eomeUa, D C. 
*C. Mexicana, D 0. 
Cleome, L, 

*C. serrulata, Purah , Sand, . . Banks of Arkansas River. 

I^lanisia, Kaf. 

P. graveolena, Raf., ..... Limestone, . Gravelly banks, &e. 

Cristaiella, Nutt. 

*C. crosa, Nutt., Sandstone, . Hills of Red River. 

*C. Jamesii, T. & Gr., " . . '■ " 

Tiolaceee.' Violet Famihj. 

Solea, DC.,. . . Green Violet. 

*S. concolor. Gin., Thickets. 

1 Same properties as the former family. 

' Roots somewhat emetic. Leavea ond stems employsa oa cataplasms in diseases of the shin. 
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CISTACE^; HTPERICACEiE, 



Latin Names. 
Viola, L., 
V. pedata, L., 
v. palmata, L., 
V, cncullata, Ait., . 
V, sagittata, Ait,, , 
v. hastata, Mich., . 
*V. tricolor, L., 
lonidium, Vent. 
*I. stipulaceutn, Nutt., 



EsGLisa Naiies. 
. Violet. 

. Bird-foot Violet, . 
. Ilaod-leaf Violet, . 
. Common blue Violet, 
. Arrow-leaved Violet, 
. Halbert-leaved Violet, 



s. Natubsl Habitat. 

Rocky prairies. 
Shady places. 
Open woods and hills. 
Woody hills. 

Fields and dry Mia. 

Plains of Red River. 



CistaceEe. Jiock-Rose Famihj. 

Helianikemum, Tour., . Roek-rose. 

7 H. Canadense, Mich., . Frost meed, . . Sandstone, . Dry soil and rocks. 

*H. polifolium, T. & Or., .... Sandy, . . Dry sterile places. 
Leehea, L., . . . Pinweed. 

L. major, Mich., Sand and chert, Dry woods. 

L. minor, Lara., "... Sterile places. Hills. 



Drosera, L., . 

? D. rotnndifolia, L , 



DroseracGS.' Sundciv Fam 

. Sundew. 



PamasaieEe. 

. Grass of Parnassus. 



Mammoth Spring. 



Si. John's leoH Family. 

Ascyram, L., . . . St. Peter's wort. 

A. CruK-Andreie , L , .St, Andrew's cross, , Sandstone, . Pine woods. 

Hijpericunt, L., . . St. John's wort. 

H. prolifieura, L., Sandstone, . Shady, rocky banks. 

H. adpressum, Bart., Wet prairies. 

H. corjmbosum, Mnhl., Woods and meadows. 

H. nudiflorum, Mich., Borders of swamps. 

H. cnutilum, L., Limestone, . Banks and prairies. 

H. Canadense, L., Sandy, , . Roads on prairies. 

•H.DrummondiiXi Gr. 

Elodea, Parsh., . . Marsh St. John's wort. 

*E. petiolata, Pursh,, Swamps. 



' No species of this family has bt 
ition. These small pliuits grow ai 
9 The sap of these plants is generi 



ned in Arkansas. But proliably tbey bave 
^s {Spltagiiitin) in hogs, 
astringent and febrifuge. 
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CABTOPIirLLACE^; PORTULACACE^ ; MAI.VACEM. 351 

Latin Names, Enomsh Names. Geoloo'l Station. Katural Habitat. 

Caryophyllaceffi.' I^nk Family. 
Saponaria, L., , , Soapwort, 

S. oKcinalis, L., Roadsides, Introduced. 

Silene, L., . . . Catchfly. 

*S. atellata, Ait., . . Starry Campion, . Sandstone, . Dry woods. 

8. antirrhiiia, L., . . Sleepy Catchfly, . ■'.."" 

7 8. Virginica, L., . . Fire Pink, Open woods. 

Agrostemma, L., . . Corn-Cockle. 

A. githago, L., Wheat fields. Introduced. 

Arenaria, L., . . Sandwort. 

A. Btricta, Micb., Limestone, . Rocka and barren, 

*A. tenella, Nutt., Rocky places. 

•A. Piteberi, Nntt., Prairies. 

Stellaria, L., . . . Cbickweed. 

»S. Nnttallii, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

*S.macropetala,T. & Gr. 

? S. lanuginosa, T.&Gr., Shady places. 

Cerastium, L., . . Mouse-ear Chickwced. 

C. Tulgatum, L,, Waste places. Introduced. 

Ant/ckia, Mich., . . Forked Chickweed, 

A. dichotoma, Mich., Limestone, . Sterile rocky ground. 

Faranyckia, Tourn., . Wbitlow-worL 

P. dichotoma, Nutt., Limestone, . Rocks. 

Mollugo, L., . . , Indian Chiekweed. 

M. verticillata, L., . . Carpet-weed, . . Sand, . . Barren. 

Portulacaces.^ Fnrslane Family. 

Portuiw:a, L,. . . Purslane. 

P. oleraeea, L., Cultivated ground. Introd. 

*P. pilosa, L , Saud, . . Barren. 

Hdimim, Ad an a. 

*T. teretifolium, Pursh., .... Limestone, . Naked rocks. 

Claytonia, L., . . Spring beauty. 

C. Virginica, L., Alluvial, &c., . Low rich ground, 

MalvaoeEe.' Mallow Family. 

Altk(ga, L , . . . Marsh Mallow. 

A. officinalis, L., Gardens. 

Malva,l:, . . . Mallow. 

M. rotundifolia, L., . Common Mallow, Roadsides. Introduced. 

*M. papaver, Car., Prairies. 

I No particular properties sseribed to planla of this famil;. The Siipouaria, soap wort, is used for 

' Purslane, like the Spring-beauty, are eat«n BS greens, cooked, or ran for snlad. 

' Planla of this fnmiiy contain a demulcent mucilage used as cataplasm or as emollient drink. The 
Cacao (Theobroma) and the Cotton IGossjpium herbaceum) helong to this family. 
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352 TILIACILE; GERANIACEjE. 

Latin NauG9. Enolish Names. Geoloq'i. Station. Natchal Habitat. 

CcUlirrhoe, Nutt. 

C digitata, Nutt., Limestone, . Rocky, open pliices. 

*C. pedata, T. & Gr., ■' 

Gossypiuia, L., . , Cotton. 

Q. herbaceiim, L , Cultivated. 

Slda, h. 

S. epinosa. L., ..... . Sand, . . Dry stei'ile places. 

Aiutilon, Toucn., , , Indian Mallow. 

A.AvicennEe, Giirt., . Velvet-leaf, Waste places, &o. Introd. 

Tiliaeeffl.' Linden Fumilij. 

Tilia, Ii., . . . Baaswood. 

T. Americana, L., Limestone, . Biinljg. 

7 T. alba, Mich., " 

Meliacese. Bead-Tree Family. 

Melia, L., . . . Pride of India. 
M. azedaratli, L.' 

Linaceee,' -f'^^; Family. 

Linum, L , . . . Flax. 

L. Virgiiiianum, L , . Wild flax, . . Sandy, . . Borders of prairies. 

L. perenne, L., ..... . Limestone, . Prairies, 

Oxalidaceffi.* Wood-Son-el Fimily. 

Oxalis, L., . . . Wood sorrel. 

O. vioiacea, L., . . Violet wood sorrel, . Sandstone, . Roclij woods. 

0. stricta, L., . . Yellow wood sorrel, .... Cultivated ground. 

Oeraniaces. Cranesbill Famihj. 

Geranium, L., . . Cranesbill. 

G. maenlatum, L,,' . Wild Cranesbill, ..... Thickets and prairies. 

? G. Carollnianum, L. Sandy, . . Barren places. 

' The plnnts of this family hare nearly the same propcrtipa as the Mallows. The bark of.the Baaawood 
ie naed tor making ropes and eoarse eloth. Ita wood is soft, white. The fruit has been prepared for 
making chocolate. The ten of the flowere an ednlcent, cooling, and ratuable drink, 

' The Crnit of this tree, which is cultivated as ornament, is said to be poisonous, thoagh eaten by birds 
and children. Used as a vermifuge. Its pnlp, says Michani, is good agiunst scurty Biekness. A decoc- 
tion of the bark as tea is vermifuge and aleo purgative. Used for Intermittent fevers. 

= Plants of this family are known bj the use of the fibres of the stems. The seeds of the common 
Flai {Lilium uaitatissimum. L.) are emollient as cataplasm, and yield a valuable oil. The Cotton has 
banished the Flai from the Southern Btates. 

■ All the speoies of this femily contain a considerahle quantity of oxalate of potash, which gives to the 
plants an agreeable taste and cooling, laiative properties. 

• Plant Bith short, branching stems, leaves out in three or five divisions, large purplish flower, and 
long-beaked capsule. Mnch used as family medicine. Root (collected in autumn) astringent, without 



I, loss of b: 



dodder. 
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BALSAMINACE^ ; KUTACE^; ANACARDIACE^ ; YITACE^E. S53 

Latin Names. English Names. Geoiog'l Statios, Natural Haditat. 

BalBaminacese,' Balsam Family. 

IiDpiiliens.'L., . . Jewel-weed, 

I. pallidii, Niitt,, . . Pale Toueh-me-not, Limestone, . Mamtnotli Spring. 

7 I. fulva, Niitt., . . Spotted Touch-me-not, " , . Wet shady places. 

RutaceEE. Hue Famihj. 

Zanthoxylum, Col.,' . Prickly Ash. 

? Z. Americaniim, Mill., ■' . . Liniestoiie, . Rockj- places. 

«? Z. Carolinianum, N., " . . » " 

*Z. macrophjllum, Nutt ,' ..." " 

Ptelea, L., . . . Hop-tree. 

P. trIfoliata,L.,* . . " . . Limestone, . Bocky banks. 

Ailanlhus, Desf., . , Chinese Suniat-h. 

A. glandulonHs, Deaf.,' Cultivated. 

Anaeardiacese.* Cashev! Family. 

Rhus, L, . . . Sumach. 

*R. eotinoides, Nutt., Limestone, . Banks of Grand River. 

R. glabra, L., . . Smooth Sumach, . " . . Rocky, barren places. 

R. typhina, L., , . Siaghorn Sumach, Hillsides and prairies. 

R. copal liua, L., . . Dwarf Sumach, . " . . Barren. 

? R. venenata, D C.,' . Poison Sumach, ..... Swamps. 

R. Xoxi code nd roil, L.,' . Poison Ivy, . . Mostly climbing. Barren and rich land, &e. 

R. aromatica, Ait., . Fragrant Sumach, . Limestone, . Rocks and barren. 

Vitaoeffl. Vii.c Family. 

VUis, Tour., . . . Grape, 

*V. b;pinnata,T.&Gr., Damp, rich Ixittoms. 

*V. incisa, Nutt., .......... Prairies and copses. 

■*V. indivisa, Willd., Swamps and bottoms. 

V. labrusca, L., . . Northern t'ox grape. Limestone, . Moist thickets. 

V. aestiTalis, Mich., . Summer grape, . Chcrty limestone, Dry rocky places. 

*V. eordifolia, Mich., . Frost grape, Thickets along rivers. 

*V. riparia, Mich., .......... " " " 

V. viilpina,L., . . Muscadine, . . Limestone, . Bocky places. 

' Fine name, but no valuable property. 

' ShrnbE with pinnate leaves and prickly st*m?. Bark bitter, aromatic, oaujing in tbe mouth the (Idh 
of saliva; uaed ag^net toothache, paralycia of the tongue and of the muscles of the moutli. Also a sudo- 
rlfio medicine. 

' Nnttall BBja that this species grows in Arkansas rather than tbe former. 

• Fruit bitter, arotaatie, used aa a substitute for Hops ia the fabrication of beer. 

' Fine shade tree, but objectionable on a<rcount of the bad odor of tbe flowers and its disposition to 

' No American species of this famil j has any good property. Some species are poisonous. 

'' Very poisonous. I have not Been it in Arkansas, bnt people said it was abundant in the awamps. 

' Poisonous, like tlie former, to the touch. Milk sickness is attributed to it in some countries. 
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EHAMNACE^; CELASTRACE^; SAPINDACE^; ACERINEyE. 



Latin Names. 
Ampelopsis, Mich,, 
A. quitiquefolia, 



s. Natural Habitat. 
Alluvial in woods. 



Berchaiiia, Neck., . . Supple Jack. 

B. volubilis, D C, 

Ehammis, Tourn,, . . Buckthorn. 
? B. lanceolatus, Pursh., 

B, Carolioianns, L., . Alder Buckthor 
Ceanolhus, L., . . Kew Jersej toa 

C. Americanua, L., . '■ " 
*C. ovalis, Bigel., 



Damp rich boltoms. 



Drj thickets and prairies. 
Rocky places. 



Celastracete. >'^!aff'tire Family. 

Cdaatrtu, L., . . Staff-tree, 

7 C. scandena, L., . . Waxwork, Tbickets. 

JJuojtymiis, Touru.,' . Spindle-tree. 

B. atropurpureua, Jack., Burning bush, ..... Shady places, Ihic 

? B. Americanua, L., . Strawberry bush, Roeky shady plac 



Slaphylea, L., 
S. trifolia, L., 
Aeaeuliia, L,,' 
*A. Pavia, L,, 
? A. flaya. Ait., 
Sapindus, L., 
*S. marglnatuB, 



SapindaceEe. 

Bladder-nnt. 

Buckeye. 
Red Buckeye, 
Sweet Buckeye, 
Soap-herry. 



Thickets and banks. 



Acer, Tour., . 
A. saccharinum, L ,' 
A. dasycarpum, Ehr 
? A. rubrtim, L.,' . 
Negundo, Moen , . 
N. aceroides, M ' 



Silver maple, 
Red maple, 
. Ashleaied raiple. 



ne, . Shady banks, 
nd sandy, River banks, 
liuvial, . Swamps and banks. 

?, alluvial, Low jjrouuds. 



' Bark and fruit of speoiea of this family are generally purgative, ai 
* Wood hard, tough, used for spindles, and by watchmakers for elea 
' Prnit abounds in potash and starch. Eark )>itler, tonic, good 



and djeing yellow 
rk ; slun seasoning. 



' Wood fine-E 
lined, used for 



imployed for chaira, Etocia of guns, io. Prohablygro' 
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POLTGALACE^E; LEGUMINOS^E. 



Pohjgola, Tour.,' 
*P, purpurea, L., 
P. luKea, 



P. vertieillata, L., . 
P. raBtigiata,Nutl., 
Eraiaeria, Loefl., . 
*K. lanceolata, Tor. 



English Names. Oeolool Statio 
Polygalacese. Milkwort Family. 



. Wet ineadiiws, prairi 

. Barren. 

. Drj soil, prairiotj. 

, Fields and barren, 

. Prairies and barieii. 



LeguminoSEB.^ Tuhe Family. 






. Red clover, 
. Buffalo clover, 



LtijiiiMis, Tour., 

1 L. villoaus, Willd. 

Croiolaria, h., . . Rattle-box, 

C. sagittalis, L., Chertj Limestone, B; 

J^ifotium, L.,' . . Clover. 

Saiidv, 
T. pratense, L., 
T, refleJtum, L. 
T. repens, L., 
*T. Caroliniatium, Mich. 
Hoaaekia, Doug. 
"Pursbiana, Bent., 
Psoralea, L 

*P bnearifolia, T L Or. 
*P digitata, Nutt 

*P Sonbunda, Natt Prairies. 

*P crjptopirpa, T A. Or. 

*P eglandoloia, Ell Dry soil. 

*P. simplex, Nntt., Plains of Red Ri 

P. melilotoides, Micb., ^;i!iil, . . Prairies and liarr 

Jiaka, L. 

*D. kxiflora, Pnrah., Prairies. 

*D, lanuginosa, Nutt., 



Sand, 



mdj. 



&nd, 



Fields and barren. 

Cultivated. 

Woods and meadows. 

Old fields. 

Fields. 



s of Arkansas River 



Banlis of Arkansas Rivi 



D. alopecnroides, Willd., .... Sand, 


"•"•'"■ 


' EootB bitter, astringent, tonic ; employed agiinst the bite of sn.ike 


, ogainst dysentery, Ac. Fro- 


pertiea not well knunn. 




' Properties different. Some species are strongly purgative, some ver 


nifnge, most of them nutritive, 


either for man b; the seeds like the beans, or for cattle b; the stems nm 


leaves like the clover. Some 


species give a, blue oolot used for djeing ; some are most nseful gums. 
Peru, &c. 


Gum Arabic, Copahes, Balm of 


n. Benefiting the soil, espe- 


cially when turned in. 




' An Amerioui species. Plovers as large as the Red clover. Mer:ts 1 


he tried for cultivation. 


. ' Species of sweet clover (Melilotua) and of Lucerne (Medicngo) are n 


umerous and much oultivated 


in Europe ; but our American climate is too dry for such culture. 
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356 LEGUMINOS^. 

Latih Names. Esghsh Names. Geolool Siaiion. Naiueal Habitat. 

Pelalosiemon, Mich. 

*P. multiflorum, Nutt., ......... Prairies. 

P. candidun), Mich., Drv prairies. 

*P. pUeoides, T. & Gr. 

P. violacenm, Mich., Limestone, . High prairies. 

*P. decnml>ens, Nutt., Plains of Red River. 

Amorpha, L., . . False Lidigo. 

A. fruticosa, L,, Sandstone, . Eockj creeks. 

"■A. panionlata, T. ife Gr., . Prairies.? 

*A. eanescens, Nutt.,i . Lead plant, Drj prairies. 

Robinia, L., . . . Locust-tree, 

R. Pseudaeaeia, L.,* , White Locust, . Limestone, . Rockj places anii prairies. 

R. hispida, L., Sandstone, . Dry barren hills. 

Sesbania, Pers. 

*S. macrocarpa, Muhl,, Wet places. 

Tephvsia, Pers., . , Hoary Pea. 

T. Virginiana, Pers,, . Goat's Rue, . . Sandstone, . Dry barren hills. 

*T.oEobrychoide3, Nult,, Plains of Red River. 

T. spicnta, T. & Gr., Sandstone, . Dry barren places. 

? T. hispidula, Mii^h., " . . " " 

Glyeyrrliiza, Tour., . Liquorice. 

*0. lepidota, Nutt., Banks of rivers. 

Indigo/era, L., . , Indigo plant. 

*I. leptosepala, Nntt., Plains of Arkansas River. 

Astragalas, L., . . Milkvetch. 

•A. trichoealjK, Nntt,, Prairies. 

*A. pachycarpus,T.&Gr., Prairies. 

•A. diatortus, Nott, 

*A. Nuttallianus,DC., " 

? A. Canadensis, L. Sandy, . . Thickets. 

? A. Mexicanus, DC,, Prairies. 

Aeichi/noniene,L., . . Sensitive Joint Vetch. 

A. hiapida, WHld., Sand, . . Plains. 

Desmodium, D C, . Tick Trefoil. 

D. nudiflcrnm, DC, Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

D. acuminatum, D C, " " 

D. pauciflorum, DC, Hil!y woods. 

D, Canadense, DC, Dry woods and prairies. 

D. eanescens, DC, Rich soil, prairies. 

*D,caspidatum, T. & Gr., Banks of rivers and roads. 

*D. viridiflornm, Beck., Alluvial, . , Woody bottoms. 

*D. rhombifolinra, DC...... " . . Dry rlcb soil. 

? D, cillare, DC., Dry hills and copses, 

■*D, rigidum, DC, Open woodland. 



' Said to grow on lead-beaiing rooks. I did not see it in Atltansaa. 

" Valuable species. Common in Arkansaa, bnt often a shruh. Wood greenisli, yellow, brown-ve 
le-grnined, strong, resisting decay better than any other wood. Used in naval arehiteetBre ai 
binet-work. Much oiported to England, but becoming soaroe. Loaves exoollent food for B 
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LEGUMINOS^. 357 

Latin Names. Englisu Names, Geolog'l Station. Natural Habitat. 

D. aessilifolium, T, & Gr., Prairiea. 

? D. rotundifolium, D C, Drjsoil. 

D. paniculatum, DC, Woods and praiiios. 

Lespedexa, Mich., . . Bush clover. 

L. proeninbens, Mieli., Clierl&Sandstoae,Rocky woods. 

L. repens, Bart., " " Dry soil, barren. 

L. violacea, Pera Sand, , . Woods and thickets. 

L. Stuvei, Nutt., Limestone, . Barren and Mils. 

L. birta, Ell., Sandstone, kc, . Dry rocky prairins. 

L. copitata, Mich., " u .^ 

Slylosanthes, Sw., . . Pencil flower. 

S. elatior, Sw., Sand, . . Barren. 

rieia, Tour., . . , Vetch Tare. 

V. Americana, Walt., Borders of lliiekets. 

V. Carolinkna, Walt., Banks of prairies. 

•V.La!venwocthii, T.& Gr. 

*V. raicrantha, Nutt., Prairies and woods. 

Lalhyrus, L., . . Everlasting Pea. 

•L. pusillua, Ell., Prairies ? 

Pkaseolus, L., . . Kidnej-Benn. 

? P. pereiinis, Walt., . Wild Bean, . . Limestone, . Rocky banks. 

*P. leiospermus, T. & Gr., Plains. ? 

Dolichos, L. 

*D.multiflorus, T.&Cr., .... Alluvial, . . Banks. 

Apios, Boer., . . . Ground-nut. 

A. tuberosa, Moen., Alluvial, . . Shady fertile soil. 

Rht/nch<isia, D C, 

R. tomentosa, T. & Gr., ..... Sandstone, . Dry open places. 

*B. ktifolia, Nutt., Woods. 

Galactia, R. Br., . , Milk Pea. 

*G. piloaa, T.& Gr,, Sandstone, . Dry open woods, 

AntpAicarpaea, Ell., . Hog pea-nnt. 

A. monoica, Nntt., ......... Woodland, thickets. 

*A. Pitcheri, T. & Gr., Plains of Red River. 

ClitoTia,L., . . . Butterfly-pea. 

C. Mariana, L., Sand? . . Dry soil. (M. Cox.) 

Baplisia, Vent., . . False Indigo. 

*B. laneeolata, EH., Sandstone, . Dry rocky soil. 

*B. villosa, Ell. 

*B. sphierocarpa, Nntt., .... Alluvial, . . Plains. 

B. letioophtBa, Nutt., Sandstone, . Banks of rivers. 

•B. australia, R. Br., " " 

B, leucanlha, T. & Gr., Hicli soil. 

SopTiora, L. 

*8. affinis, T. & Gr., Prairies. 

C&vU, L,, , . . Red-Bud. 

C Canadensis, L.,' ..... Alluvial, . . Rich banks and bottoms. 



ard, finely veineii, Fuseeptib 
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358 LEGUMINOS^ ; ROSACEA. 

Latin Names. Ekglish Names. Geologl Station. Katukal Habitat. 

Cassia, L., . . , Senna. 

C. Marilandica, L.,' . Wild Senna. Alluvia! Lime., . Fat bottoms. 
*C. obtnsifolia, L., Drj soil, 

C. chamiEerisla, L., . Partridge pea, . Limestone chert, Sandj and rocky prairies. 
Oymnoelctdua, Lam,, . Coffee-tree. 

G, Canadenaia, Lam.,' Banks of rivers. 

Glediischia, L., . . Honey Locust, 

G. triaeanthoa, L.,' , Black Locust, , Limestone, . Ricli soil, barren, wet, and 

Schrankia, Willd., . Sensitive Briar. [dry bottoms. 

8. uocinata, WiUd., Sand, . . Ban-en and prairies. 

DesmanOms, Willd, 

D. bracbyloba, D C., ..... Bandy, . . Prairies and banks . 

*D. Jamesii, T. & Gr., Sources of Canadian River. 

*D. leptoiobus, T. &Gr., Prairies.? 

Acacia, Neck. 

*A, lutea, Lea., Prairies. 

*A, hirta, Nutt., Plains of Bed Biver. 



RosaceaE.' Rose Family. 



Prunus, L., . 


Plum and Cherry. 


P. Americana, Mart ,* 


Wild plum, . 


*P. Chieasa, Mich-, 


Chickasaw plum, , 


P. pumila, L., 


Dwarf cherry. 


P. serotina, D C.,'' . 


Wild black cherry, , 


*P. Caroliniana, Mich-, 




Spircea, L., , 


Meadow sweet. 


S. opulifolia, L., . 


Nine bark, . 






(rijieiito, Moench, , 


Indian Physic. 




American Ipecac, , 



., Banks and thickets. 



Limestone, , Rocky banks, 
M. G. and sandst.. Alluvia! woods. 
Limestone, . Rocky banks. 



Banks and rocky creeks. 
Shady and rocky creeks. 



' The leaves are very valuable as purgative in inlermiltenl fevers. The plant abouiiils where the 

» Wood hard, tough, strong, good for building and cabinet-making. Bnrk very bittar. 
" Wood bard, fitly-two pounds per cubio feet nben dry. Diffionlt to split; not maeh used, eioept for 
13 as sapling. Gravs everywhere, but likes limestone aoil. 



' Plan 



iringen 



aeful 



nedicine 



Fuge, or against dysentery. Some have been compared to Cinehona. This principle is found diluted in 
most of the fruits, apples, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, ka., and renders them moat iiholesome food 
in the fall. The kernels of some fruits of thi? family give by distillation Prusaio acid, a violent poison. 
Useful gums eiude from some trees of this most interesting family, which gives us our finest flowers for 
tlie garden. 

' Is much improved by cultivation. Fnntjii spinosa has been introduced for hedges. 

' A large tree, common in Arkansas. Wood compact, fine-grained, eusaeptible of brilliant polish 
good for oabinet-worlt. The bark, branches, and roots have an aromatic taste, and are tonic. The fruit 
in Brandy is a cordial against fevers. 

' Flower whits, with erect a little uneqaal petals. Leaves out in three, with divisions doubly dentate, 
with a large stipule at the base. Many properties have been attributed to it without reason. It has a 
bitter and pungent taste. Always grows on a poor soil. 
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ROSACEA; CALYCANTHACILE. 



Latin Names, 


Enolish S*m 


E9 


Geoloql St Alio 


Natural Habctat. 


Agrimoiiia, Tour., . 


Agrimony. 








? A. Eupatoria, L., 






Limestone, 


Woods and banks. 


A. parviflora, Ait., 










Sanguisorba, L,, . 


Great Burnet. 








*S. annua, Nntt., , 








Plains of Red River. 


Oeum, L., . 


Aven.s. 








G, album, Gm., 








Prairies. (M. Cos.) 


•G. Virginianum, L , 






Limestone, 


Damp fertile soli. 


*a veriium, . 








Woods and thickets. 


PotentiUa, L., 


Cinciuefuil. 








P. Canadensis, L., 






Chcrty, 


Dry prairies. 


Fragaria, Tonr., . 


Strawberry, 








F. Virginiana, Ehr., 






Clayey soil, 


Woods and prairies. 


Ruhu3, L., . 


Bramble. 








R. villosus, Ait., . 


High Bkekberry, . 


Alluvial, . 


Borders of woods and pra. 


B. Canadcnaia, L , . 


Dewberry, 




Sandstone, 


Roclty hills and creeks. 


R. trivialis, Micli., . 


Low Bnsh.Blackberry, 




Dry soil, barren. 


B. cuneifolius, Pursh., 


Sand Blacliberry 




Sandstone, 


Banks. 


Rosa, Tourn., 


Rose. 








B. setigera, Mich., , 


Prairie Rose, . 




Limestone, 


Banks, prairies, and bott. 


E. luelda, Ehr., . 


Dwarf Eo3c, . 




" 


Margin of swamps. 


*E, folioaa, Hutt., , 










Cratagus, L,,' 


Hawthorn. 








Crus-galli, L,, 






Limestone, 


Thiokels and banks. 


C. coceinea, L., 


Scarlet Tborn, 






Thickets. Rocky banks. 


C. tcmentosa, h., , 


Pear Thorn, . 






Woods & swamps. M. Spg, 


C punctata, Jaco., 








R^i-^a-c np ..«;,-;oo 


C. apathukta, Micli., 






Limestone^ sandy, Prairies. Mam. Springs. 


*C. jEstivalia, Tor. & Gr 










C.flava,Ait., 


Summer baw,. 




Sandy, 


Prairies. 


? C. pacdfolia. Ail., 


Dwarf thorn, . 






Dry soil. 


Pyrus, L., . 


Pear-appie. 








?P.coronaria,L.,' 


. Crab-apple, . 




Limestone, 


Borders of woods. 


? P. angustifolia, Ait.» 










P. arbntifolia, L., . 


Choieberry, . 




Sandstone, 


Cliffs. 


Amelanchier, T. & Gr., 


Juneberry. 








? A. Canadensis, T. & G 


,SbadBnsh, , 




Sandstone, 


Swampy ground, springs, 
and dry rocky places. 




Calycaathacese. 


Alhpke Famihj 




Cali/canthus, L,, , 


. Carolina Allspic 








? C. floridua, L,,'' . 






Sandstone, 


Eoeky bills, &c. 


' The best speciss for h 


dges is CratiEgus os 


jacantha, L., Introduced from Europe, 


' I did not see this fpec 


.8 on our waj thro 


gh ArkimsBS, but beard 


hat it was in plenty around the 


Horthem prairies. 










' Rewmblea tlie former 


and is often oonfou 


dedw 


ith it. 




' I did not sea it in Ar 


ansas, but na ibe e 


Qthern limlti of Uissouri 


near Arkansas. 
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MELASTOMACEjE; LTTHRACEiE; ONAGRiCE^. 



L Station. Naidral Habitat. 



Rhexia, L., . . . Deer-grass. 

■*E. Virginica, L., Sandy, . . Moist places. 

Lythracese. LoosestHfe Fainihj. 
Hypobrickia, Curt. 

*H. Nuttallii, T. & Gr., Slow streams, ponds. 

Ammannia, Houat, 

*A. latifolia, L , Wet places. 

Lythrum,, L., . . . Loosestrife. 

L. alatum, Pursh., Wet prairies. 

Decodon, Gmel. 

7 D. TerlJci)tatuni, Gm., ........ Swamps of Mississ. River. 

Cuphea, Jacq. 

la, Jacq , . . . . . Clay, . . Roads and wet prairies. 



Onagraeeae. Ecenin</-I^-myose Family. 

Oenothera, L , . . Evening Primrose. 

0.bieums,L., Prairies. 

»0. rtiombipetala, Nult., Plains of Red River. 

*0. sinuatB, L., Fields and grassj places. 

*0. speciosa, Null., Plains of Red River. 

0. liuifoiia, Nutt., Sandy, . . Prairies. 

*0. triloba, Nutt., Arid plains of Red River. 

*0. eerrulata, Nutt., " " 

Gaura, L. 

ft. biennis, L., ...... Limestone, . Rocky prairies. 

G. filipes, Sp., " . . " 

*G. einuata, Nutt. 
*G. villoaa, Torr. 

•G. coocinea, Nutt., Pkiing. 

*G. parvillora, Doug. 
Slenosiphon, Spacli. 

S. yirgatus, Sp., Magnesian liineat.. Barren. 

Jusiicea, L. 

*J. repens, L , Ponds. 

■*J. occideotalis, Nu(t., . Margin of ponds. 

*J. leptocacpa, Nntt., Ponds and swamps. 

LudKtgia, L., . . False Loosestrife. 

L. alterni folia, L., . . Swamps. 

L. polycarpa, Sp. & C, Clay, . . Low prairies. 

L. paluKtris, Ell., Limestone, . Along streams. 

Proserpinaea, L., . . Mermaid weed. 

P. palnstris, L., Swamps and ditches. 

ilyrv^hyUum, VaL, . Wnter Milfoil. 

M. spictttum, L., Bayous. 

*M. heterophyllum, Mich., Ponds and slow streams. 

M. scabratum, Mich , Mammotb Spring. 
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LOASACE^E; SASIFRAGACE^E. 361 

Latin Names, Esqlieh Kames. Geoloo'l Station. Katcbal Habitat. 

Loasacece. 
Menizelia, Plum. 

*M. oligosperma, Natt., Kocky places. 

*M. rhombifolia, Nutl., Plai.is of Red Elver. 

Cactacese. Cactus Fumili/. 

Opaniia, Tonrn.,' . . Prickly pear. 

0. valgnris, L., ...... Limestone, . Rocks. 

0, Missoiinensis, Nutt., Arid pluina. 

Grossnlaeese. Cun-ant Famay, 

Eibea, L., . . , Currivnt. Gooseberry. 

R. floriduni, L., Limestone, . Roeky borders of II. Spg. 

*R. auceum, Pursh., " . . Banks of streams. 

*R. tenuifloram, Liiid., " , , " " 

Passifloracese. Fmshn Flovier Famibj. 

Passiflora, L., . . Passion flower, 

P. incarjiata, L., Sand and clay, . Thickels, dry, poor soil. 

*P. lutea, L, Alluvial, , . Thitkets, bottoms. 

Cucurbitacete. Gourd Family. 

Sicyos, L., . . . Star Cucumber. 

*S. angulatus, L., Sandy, . , Banks of rivers. 

Crassillaceffl, Orpine Family. 

Sednm, L. . . , Stone-crop. 

*S. sparsiflorum, Nutt., Plains of Red Elver. 

S. tematum, Mioh,, ..... Limestone, , Rocky banks. 

S, pulchellam, Mich., " . , Humecled rocks. 

Fenlhorum, Gron., . Ditch atone-crop. 

P. sedoides, L,, Limestone, . Ditches and wet prairies. 

Saxifiragacese, Saxifrage Family. 

Saxijraga, L,, . . Saxifrage. 

S. Virginiensis, Mich., ..... Sandstone, &c.. Humected rocks. 

' ThePr^okljpenrrcddens theurioeofthnsewhoeotit insomequantitj. Thia has been taken of an 
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SASIFRAGACK^.; IIAMAMELACEiE ; UMBELLIFERiE. 
Geoloo'I: Station. Natuea 



Latib Nauks. Eholisb I\ahi 

Heuc/iera, L., . . Alum root. 
H. Americana, L./ . " 

Hydrangea, Gron, 
H. arborescens, L., 



Hamamdia, L., , , Witeh-Hazel. 

H. Virginiea, L.,' Limestone, . Rocky banka and woodf 

Liquidambar, L., . . Sweet gum. 

L. Styraciflua, h.," Sandstone, . Alluvial fertile soil. 

UmbelliferEe.* Parsley Family. 

Hydrocotyle, Tour,, . Pennywort. 

H. umbellatn, L., Limewater, . Mammolli Spring. 

7 H. ranunculoides, L., ........ . Borders of streama. 

Sanieula, Tourii., . . Black siiakeroot. 

S. Marilandica, L., Woods and thickets. 

Eryngmm, Tour., . . Button anakeroot. 

*E. diffuaum. Tor. Canadian River. 

*E.LiEvenworthii,T & Or., Plains of lied River. 

E. juccte folium, Mich., . Button snakeroot,' . Alluvial, . . Swamps and bottoms. 

E. Virginianum, Lam., . " . Sandstone, . Kocky open woods. 

*E. Baldwinii, Spr., Sand, . . " " sterile plac 

Oaucua, Tourn., , . Carrot. 

? D. Carota, L.,° Roadsides. 

■*D. puaillus, Mieh , Prairies. 

PolytcEnia, D C. 

? P. Nnttallii, DC, Barren. 

Biitinaea, Tour., . . Parsnip, 

7 P. Bativa, L., Fields. Introduced. 



' Tlii« plant is generally kno 
dry roctj prairies. The whole 

the ecape, bearing a Inng gresnish raceme of small flowers. Tbe puiveriied root is used with si 
cancerous disenses. 

' RMembles the true Ilaiel bj i 
fall and winter. Its braachee w 
ri»e. It bas no real medical virtue. 

' A large and beaatifal tree, with compact, fine-grained, but easily decayed wood, used for cabinet- 
work. The gnra which exudes from the tree in summer has a pleasant odor, bat no medical properties. 

' Plants witb various properties in different parts. Roots generally eatable and wholesome, lilce the 
Carrot. Leaves and stems, b3 in the Water Hemlock, containing an acrid juice, often very poisonous. 

name of the family indicates the diapoaition of their small white flowers borne on numerous pedicels 
arranged like the branches ftf on umbralla. 

■ Plant with long linear leaves about one inch broad, ciliate with soft spines ; flowers on a long 
peduncle, in round graen heads. Koot bitter, aromatic, highly esteemed in tlie South as diaphoretic and 






caped from garden 
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UMBELLIFER^. SbS 

Latin Names. English Names. Geologl Station. Natubal FLMiirAT. 

Archemora, DC.,. . Cowbane. 

A. rigida, D C.,' Swamps. Vfel meadows. 

Tied/namiia, V Cf . Falae Water Dropwort. 

? T. teredfolia, D C.,' 
Cymnpterus, Raf. 

*C. glomeratus, Plains. 

Cynosciadium, D C. 

*C. digitatum, DC, Wet prairies and ponds. 

'C.pinnatum,DC., " '■ 

Thaspium, Nutt., . . Meadow Parsnip, 

T. barbinode, Nutt, Limestone, . Rocky Ijaiikg. 

Zizia, D C. 

Z. int*gerrima, DC, Ricb woods. 

Helosciadium, Koch. 

*H. leptophjllum, DC, .... Alluvial, . . Banki. 

LeplocauUs, Nutt. 

*L. inermis, Nutt., Prairies. 

*L. diffusue, Nntt., " 

*L. palens, Nnlt., " 

*L.eehlnatu9, Nutt. 

Cicaia, L., . . . Wafer hemlock. 

? C. maculata, L.,' . . Spotted Coivbane. Beaver-poison. Swamps. 

Siitm, L., . . . Water Parsnip. 

S. angustifolium, L., Limestone water, Mammoth Spring. 

ChwivpIiffHvm, L., . Chervil. 

C. proeumbena, Lam., ......... Moisl, shady, rich soil. 

*CTaintnrieri,Hook&Arn., Prairies. 

Cunium, L, . . . Poison Ilemlock. 

? C maculatum, L.,* Roadsides. Introduced. 

Eulaphus, Nutt, 

*B, Amerieaims, Nutt., Prairies. 

Alrema, D C. 

*A. Americana, DC, Prairies. 

Erigenia, ISixlt., . . Harbinger of Spring, 

? E. bulbosa, Nntt., Alluvial, . . Rich shady bottoms. 



smooth. Leaves out in three lanoeolate, aoarcelj toothed leaflets. Common in swamps and marshy 

' I savT it m Iinnois, Dear the MissiSEippi River, not far from the limita of Arkansas. 

> Plant very poiaonous. Stem four to eii feet high, striata, spotted green and purple. Leaves divided 
three times, pinnate, divisions small, lanoeolate, serrate. Pruit round, laterally contracted, ribbed, 
vith the taste of anise. Habit the marshes. Probably in Arkansas, 

* A large herb, with smooth spotted stems. Leaves sheathing, large, decompound with small lanceolate 
leaflets. Jiuit ovale, eomprossed, ribbed. Flowers small, with an inroiucre of Hye leaves. A violent 
poiaon, narcotic and acrid. I did not see it in Arkansas, but in Illinois. Introduced. Some other 
species of this family are introduced in gardens : the Parsley, Celery, Dill, Fennel, Caraway, Coriander, 
&c. Mostly used as condiment and for their aromatic seeds. 
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AKALIACE^; CORKAGE^.; CAPRIFOLIACE^. 



Aralia, L., 

A. spinosa, L., . . Hercules' clul: 

A. quinquefolia, T. & Gr., Giaaeng," 



EscLisH K*MES. Oboloo'l Station. Natural Habitat. 
Araliaoese. Ginseng Family. 



Limestone, . River ban^s (rare}. 
Alluvial, &c., . Rich woods. 



Cornus, L., . 
C. aorida, L.,« 
C. sericea, L., 
C. stricta, Lam., 
Ni/ssa, L., 
N. multiflora, VVai 



Cornaeese. Dogwood Family. 



. Cornel. 

. Dogwood, 

. Einnikinnik, . 

. Stiff cornel, . 

. Tupelo. Sour Gum 

. Rlack gum,' 



J. grandidentata, Mich., Large Tupelo,* 
N. capitata, Walt,, . Ogechee Lime,' 



Sand and lime, &c. Dry hills, borders of wood. 
Limestone, ic. Banks of streams. 
" Mammoth Spring. 

Sandstone & cliert. Fertile soil. Hillsides, bks. 
Alluvial, . , Swamps and bajous. 



CaprifoliaceEe.^ IIonei/sucMe Family, 



SymphoricaTpus, Dill., . Snowberry. 

S. vulgaris, Mich,, . . Indian Currai 

Lonicera, L., . . Honeysuckle. 

? L. sempervireus. Ait., ■ 

L. albiflora, T. & Gr.,' . 

Trioatmim, L., . . Foverwi 

T. perfoliatum, L.,^ . " 

*T. angustifolium, L., . 

Sambucus, L , . . Elder. 
S. Canadensis, L,, . 



On every formation and si 



Hor 



Viburnum, L,, 
V, nudum, L., 
V. prunifolium, 1 
V. dentatura, L., 
7 V. acerifolium, 



. Arrow wood. 
. Withe-rod, 
. Black haw, 
. Arrow wood, . 
. Dock-Mackic, . 



Limestone, 
Alluvial, . 



Borders of swamps. 
Banks and prairies. 



Prairies and rocky banks. 
Shady places. 



Rich soil, thickets. 



Swamps. 

Rocky banks, thickets. 



' Root aromatic and -timulant E=peoiollj gathersd for export 

' Wood olose-graintd used lor oabinet-work and wooden wedge 
The infusion of the flowers is used agoinat oolio. The bark of tl 
aubEtituted for Cmchona 

' Wood Arm, Blote grained and not to be split, on aeoount of the crossing of its fibres. Used for wheels 
or ehafU, or such work as requires toughnesa. It burns stowlf and gives much heat. 

* Abounds in the swamps ot Southern Arkansas, A large tree. Wood soft, soareely used. 

> The frnit preserved in sugar \a SS.\A to have a delicious flavor, 

' Some speeies have medical properties. The Sowers of the Elder are endocifio, and the bark is emetic 
find purgative. The root of tiie Feverwort or Horse-Qentian ia alao purgative, and in strong doses a, 
powerful emetic. 

' Probably the same as 1 have seen growing on limestone banks above Carrolllon, But the leaves onlj 



■ Stem hirsute, one to two feet high, with opp 
dull brown, and seatoelj remarked in the aiil o 
of the Rose. 



siteo 



.ted leaves, nan 



it the bas. 



Flowe 
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RUBIACE^; YALERIANACEX 365 

L.iTis Names. English Names. Oeoioo'l Station. JJatuksl Habitat. 

RubiaceEe.' Madder Family. 

Galium, L., . . . Bedstraw. 

*G. virgatum, Nutt., Dry prairiea. 

G. trifidum, L., Alluvial, . . Swamps, bottoms. 

G. triflotum, Micli , Woods. 

O. pilosum, Ail., ...... Sandstone, . Drj rocky woods. 

*G. drcaiaans, Mich,, Alluvial, . . Rich soil, woodland. 

G. ktifoliuui. Mich., Sandy, . . Rocky dry ridges. 

liperiaacoce, L., . . Button weed. 

7 S. glabra, L., Sand, . . Banks. 

Diodia, L. 

D. teres, Walt., Sandy, . , Di-y soil, fields, Ac. 

Ccphalaiiikus,h., . . Button bush. 

C. oeeidentalia, L., Alluvia!, . . Swamps, wet mnadows. 

■ Milehella, L., . . . Partridge berry. 

M, repens, L,, Limestone, . Mossy, rocky banks. 

Oldenlandia, Plum., . Bluets. 

1 0. glomerata, Mich.,'" Sandy, . . Wet places, roadsides. 

0, stenophylla, T. & Gr., .... Limestone. . Uoeky open woods. 

*0. longifolia, Hook., Shady banks. 

0. purpurea, 'f . k Gr., Saiid.stoiie, . Rocky woods. 

? 0. Cffirulea, Hook,, Prairies. 

*0. minima, T. & Gr., Banks of rivers. 

Mdreola, L., . . . Mitrewort. 

?M. petiolata, T.&Gr,, Damp shady soil. 

Spigelia, h.,^ . . . Wormgra.^s. 

S. Marilandiea. L., . . . " Rich woods. 

ValerianacefE. Valerian Family- 

Fedla, Moench., . . Corn salad.* 

*F. longifiora, Tor. & Or., Plulns. 

sp. Nuttallii, T. &Gr., 



' The Madder, Cinchona, Ipecacuanha, Coffee, lea., helong to this family. Th 
Uia a red coloring matter ased in dyeing ; the bark has a tonic, astringent, and f< 
the seeds of some ppeciea have the taste and atlmnlating property of the Coffee. 

' I have not seen it in Arkansas, hnt in Illinois and Misaonri, near the limits of 
hably there. 

" A well-known plant. Flower line yellow-pink, funnel form. Root vermifug. 
with prudence. The root should he gathered in aatumn, and carefully dried befor 
in infusion. If too strong, it may kill young children. 

• The Com Salod (Fcdia olitoria) is cultivated in gardens, and introduced from 
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3GC COMFOSIT-E. 

Latin Nahes. Emglish Names. Geolog'l Statios. Natiteal I-Iabitat. 

Veronnia, Schreb., . . Iron weed. 

V.NoveboracensiSjWilM.,* , . . , Oii every ground and station. 

*V. Baldwinii, Tour. Arkansas Elver. 

V. raseiculata, Mich., Limestone, . Gravel of White River. 

*V. Jamesii, T. & Gr., Sand, . . Arkansas Eiver. 

*V. Arkanseana, DC. " 

El^hanlopus, L., . . Elephant's foot. 

E. Carolinianus, Willi!., .... Limestone, . Alluvial bottoms. 

*E. lomentosnB, L., " 

Liairh, Sehr., , . Bottou snakeroot. 

L. clegana, Willd., Chertj Limestone, Prdrlca and barrens. 

L. squarrosa, Willd., . Rattlesnake's master, " " " 

L. cylindracea, Mich., Jjimestone, . Rocky woods and prairies. 

"L. punctata, Hook., Arid plains. 

L. gramiiiifolia, Willd., Sandstone, . Pine barren, North. Arks. 

L. epicata, Willd., Prairies. 

L pjcnostachya, T. & Or., .... Limestone, . High prairies, 

L. scariosa, Willd.,' . Snakecoot, , . " . , Rocky barren. 

Etiknia, L. 

K. Eupatorioides, Limestone, . Barren and prairies. 

Eupaiorium, Tour., , Throughwort. 

? E. purpareum, L., . . . . . Alhivial, . , how ground. 

?E. coronopifoliura, Willd., Barren and prairies. 

E. hjMopifolium, L., Sandstone, . Dry rocky barren. 

E. altissiinum, L., Limestone, . Thickets around prairies. 

B. perfolialum, L., . Bouesft, . , Alluvial Lime., . Swampyand rochjgroand, 
E. serotinum, Mieh., ......... Damp soil. [springs. 

E. ageratoides, L., . . White Snakeroot,' . " " Borders of rich woodland. 

Conoclinum, D C, . Mist flower. 

C. coeiestinum, DC.,." . . Alluvial Lime., . Rich banks and bottoms. 
Serkocarpus, Nees., . White-topped Aster. 

L. flolidagineus, Nees., Chert and sand. Dry rocky woods. 

Alter, L., . . . Aslor. Starwort. 

*A. palndosuB, Alt, Barren and prairies. 

A. sericeus. Vent., , ..... Limestone, . " " 

A. patens, Ait , Sandy, . . Woods and prairies. 



' This family eontaina the greatfist number of American plants. It has no remarkable properties. 
)me species are bitter, tonic, Budorifio, and their virtue has been advocated without apparent reason as 
lake-roola, for curing the bit* of snakes. No American tree belongs to this family. It has mostly use- 

' Over-credulous people have been induced to believe that the presence of this plant isdioates copper 
the ground below. It grows ever jwhere, and on every soil. 

■ The root of thia species and L. sguarrosa is said to possess powerful dinretio properties, and is also 
:ed in decoction as a gargle for sore throat. (Darby.) All the Liatris are diuretic. 

■ This species, as well as the Eoneset, baa been indioated as causing milk sickness. They aie entirely 
.rmless plants, which cannot injure the cattle. They contain a bitter, tonic, and febrifuge principle, 
[d are much nsed as popalar medicines. The leaves of the Boneset are united together at the base. 
)th common plants, with whlt< flowers in umbellate panicles. 
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Latin Names. EsGtisii Names. GEOLOo'r, Station. Natusal Habitat. 

A. Iffivis, L., Dry Ihickets, open woods. 

A. turbinellus, Lind., Limestone, . Dry prairies and barren. 

A. asureas, Llnd., Sandstone, , Eoeky open woods. 

A. undnlatus, L., " . . Dry woodland, 

A. cordifolins, L., Alluvial Lime., . Woods. 

A. aagittisfoUus, Willd., Liraeatcne, . Open woods. 

? A. ericoides, L^ ...... SaniS, . . JSarren, 

A, multiflorus, Ait., "... " and prairies. 

? A. dnmosus, L., Woods. 

?A miser, L,, Sandy, . Old fields. 

A. tenuifolius, L,, . . . . . Cherty Limesfone, Open hilly woods. 

A. punieeus, L,, ...... Limestone, . Prairies and barren. 

? A. prenanthoides, Mulil., .... Alluvial, , , Banlis and woods. 

A. grandiflorus, L., Limestone, , Rocka and banks, 

*A. oblongifoliua, Nutt., Dry prairies. 

*A. divaricatus, Null., Siv.inips & saline prairie.^. 

Erigeron, h,, . . . Fleabane. 

E. CanadensB, L., Clay, &c , , , Dry open places. 

*E. divaricatum, Mic-h., - . . " 

? E, Philadelphicum, L., Fleabane,' Woodland and fields. 

*B. tenue, T.&Gr., Prairiea & banks of rivers. 

E. annuum, Pera., . . Daisy fleabane, Fields and prairies, 

7 E. Btrigoaum, Muhl, . D Open places. 

Diplopappus, Cass., . Double- bristled Aster, 

D. linearifolius, Hook., Sandstone, . Top of rocky hilla. 

*D. amygdalinu3,T.& Gr , Moist places. 

Chatopappa, D C. 

*C. asteroides, DC, Prairies. 

Boltonia, L'Her. 

? R. glastifolia, L'Her,, Wet woods and awaraps. 

BeUit, L., . . . Diilsy, 

B. integrifolia, Mich., Limestone, . Banksofstreama (M.Cok). 

Amphiacki/ris, D C. 

*A. dracnnculoides, DC.,.. . . . ... Western Arkansas. 

Guiierresia, Lag. 

*G.Te.tana, T, &Gr., Prairies. 

Solidaffo, L., . . . Golden rod. 

S. squarrosa, Muhl., Limestone, , Roeky ridges. 

S. bicolor, L,, Open woods, dry places, 

S. pubens, ? Curt.,' ..... Limestone, . Woody hills on rocka. 

S. Cffisia, L-, Sandy, . . Woods and Wils. 

*S. angusta, T, & Gr., Lime, 7 . . Hot springs, 

S. petiolaris. Ait., Sandstone, . Dry open woods & prairies, 

S. Bpeeiosa, Nutt., Sandy, . . Prairies (rare). 

S. tigida, L., " . . Prairies (common). 

S, corymbosa, Ell., " 



I) bioolor. Leaves broader 
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COMPOSITjE. 



Latin Names. Englisu Names. Geoiogl Statios. Natueal Habitat. 

S. aUisaiina yar. sspera., Thickets and old fields. 

S. ulmifolia,? Muhl Limestone, . Rocky ridges. 

S. Drummondii,T.&Gr. Prairies. 

S. pilosa, Walt., Sand, . . Dry prairies. 

S. oflora, Ait.,' Sandstone, , Thickets and rocky woods. 

S. Boottii, Hook., " . . " " 

S. nemoraiis, Ait , Rocky hills. 

S. radula, Nutt , Saiidsione, . Rocky cidge.'i. 

*S. scabetrima? T.&Gr., Dry prairie.s. 

*S, Missourienaia, Nutt., " " 

S. Canadensis, L., CUerty, , , Rocky barren. 

S. giganlea, Ait., Thickets. 

S. lanceolata, L., . ■ • . Prairies. 

S. tenuifolia, Pursh., Sand, . . Dry prairies. 

Prionopsk, Nutt. 

*P. ciliata, Nutt., Alluvial, . . Banks of Salt River. 

Gmdelia, Willd. 
*G. Innloidea, Willd. 

G. lanceolata, Nutt., Magn. limestone. Barrens. 

OhrysopsU, Nutc, . . Goldeii Aster. 

? C. Mariana, Null., Sand, . . Barren. 

7 C. villosa, Nutt., Prairies. 

*C.pilo3a, Nutt., Sandstone, . Pine woods. Open barren. 

Baecharis, L., . . Oromidsei-tree. 

■*B. salicina, T. & Gr., Banks of Arkansas River. 

Plvci€a, Cass., . . Marsh Fleabane. 

P. foetlda, D C, Alluvial, . , Damp rich soil. 

DiapcTia, Nutt. 

*D. prolifera, Banks of Red River. 

Inalajh., . . . Elecampane. [troduced? 

I. Heleniam, L.,* Woods and tliitkels. Jn- 

, l\ilpn,nia, L., . . Leaf cup. 

P. Canadensis,!-., Limestone, . Hillsides. Shadypkces. 

P. Uvedalia, L., Alluvial, , . Rich soil, femes. 

Chryaogonurit, L. 

7 C. Virginianum, L., Dry soil, prairies. 

SyJphinm, L., . . Rosin plant. 

S. laciniatnm, L., . . Rosin vfeed, . . Limestone, , Prairies, 

S. terebinthinacenoi, L., Prairie dock, ......" 

S. trifoliatum, L., Prairies and thickets. 

S. scaberritnum, £11., Prairies. 

S. integrifolium, Mich., Limestone, . Barrens. 

Berlandiera, D C. 

*B. Texana, DC, Woods. 

B toment«sa, T.&Gr., Sandy, . . Dry Pine barrens. 

7B. ineisa, T.iGr., On the Arkansasor Plate? 



ra of woods, and look 
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Latis Names. English Names. Geoloo'l SrATiON. Natubal Habitat. 
Engelmatimafl.&Gv. 

E.pinnatifida, T. &Gr., Bed River plains. 

J'arl7ifni/tm, L. 

P. iategnfoIiuQi, L, Dry prairies. 

Iva, L., . . . . Marah Elder. 

*I. cillata, Wnid., Swampa and moist places. 

*I. argustifolia, Nutt., Prairies. 

Ambroiia, Tour., . . Ea«weed. 

A. bidentata, Mich., Sandj, . . Hoadsides and prairies. 

A. arteraisiiefolia, L., . . . Prairies. 

A. trifida, L., Alluvial, . . Bottoms. 

A. poljstacliia, D C, ..... Limestone, . Barren and prairies. 
^(inthium, Tour,, . . Coekleburr. 

X. stramarium, L., CuUivated fields. 

Zinnia, L, 

Z. multiflora, L.,' Limestone, . Prairies. 

Tetragomiheca, Dill. 

T. helianthoides, L., Sandstone, . Open hilly woods (rare). 

Eclipia, h. 

'! E. proeumbens, Mich., .... Alluvial, . . Wet banks of rivers. 

ffdiopsi's, Pers., ■ . Ox-eye. 

H.I Levis, Pers.anduar.Scabra, Dry soil, prairies, &c. 

Echinacea, Monch., . Purple cone-flower. 

E. purpurea, M., . , Priiiries (commoii). 

*E. anguHtifolia, DC, " 

*E, atrorubens, Nutt., Plains. 

Rudbeckia, L., . . Cone fluwer. 

*R. bicolor, Nutt., .......... Bed River, plains. 

R. hirta, L., ...... . Sandy, . . Dry prairies. 

R, fulgida, Ait., Prairies and barrens. 

? R. speciosa, Wend., ..... Sandstone, . Rocky, open barrens. 

R, triloba, L., .......... Dry prairies. 

R. subtomentosa, Pursb., ........ Prairies. 

*R. grandiflora, Gmel., ......... Plains of Red River. 

R. laeiniata, L., Wet plaees. Thiekets. 

'R. maxima, Nutt., Plains, Red River. 

Draeopsis, Cass. 

*D. amplesiCBulis. Cass., Low prairies. 

Selianlhus, L., . . Sun-flower. 

*H. leulicularis, Dougl., Prairies. 

*H. petiolaris, Nutt., Arid plains. 

*H. orgyalis, D C, .i .; 

*H. atroruhens, L., Dry soil. 

H, rigidua, Desf,, Prairies, 

H. lietiflorus, Pers., Barrens and prairies. 

H. oceidentalis, Rid., Dry prairies. 

H. mollis. Lam., Cherty limestone, Barrens, 



' Abounds on the prairies of Benton County, and eertaiiily indigi 
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Latin Names. English Names. Geoiog'i, Station. Natcbal Habitat. 

*H. grosse-aetratua, Matt., Dry plains. 

H. tomentosus, Mich., ..... Red upland, . Prairies and open places. 

? H. doronicoides. Lam., .... Allavial, . . Bottoms. 

*H. slmmosus, L., Copses and banksofrivers. 

*H. hirsutns, Eaf., Dry prairies. 

AclinOTneri), Nutt. 

A. squarrosa, Nutt Limestone, . Banks and bottoms. 

A. ielianthoides, Nnlt,, Tbickfits and bottoms. 

Coreopsis, L., . . Titksecd. 

"■C. involucrata, Natt. 

? C tripteris, L Banks of rivers. 

C. verticillata, L., Moist places, prairies. 

^C. palmata, Nutt,, ..... Limestone, . Banks and prairies. 

C. lauceolata, L., Prairies, 

*C, grandiflorn, Nutt., Plains. 

*C. tincloria, Nutt., Damp prairies. 

Cosmidium, Tor. & Gr. 

*C. eiifolium, T.A Gr., Plains of Bed Biver. 

Jiidens, L., . . . Bur-Marigold. 

B. eemBa, L., , . " . , Limestone, . Springs. 

B. ehrjsantliemoides, Mich., .... Alluvial, . . Swampy bottoms. 

B. bipinnato, L., . . Spanish Needles, . Limestone, . Banks and dry soil, 
^ilanthes, Sar. 

*8. Nottaliii, T. & Gr., . . Inundated places. 

Verbesina, L., . . Ci-own beard. 

? V. Siegesbeckia, Mich., Banks and roadsides. 

V. Virginioa, L,, Woods and dry soil. 



*D. tagetoides, T. &, Gr. 

D.chrjaanthemoides, La;;., Banks of rivers & prairies. 

GaUlardia, D C. 

*G. lanceolata, Mich., Barrens. 

*G, pinnatifida, Tor., Plains. 

*G. puichella, Toe, Prairies. 

Fulafoxia, Lag. 

»P. Hookeriana, T. & Gr. 

P. callosa, T. & Gr Liine^oiie, . Barrens. 

Hymevopappus, L'Her. 

•H, cocymbosus, T, & Gr., Prairies. 

Helenium, L., . . False Sundowcr. 

H. auturonale, L., ...... Alluvial, . . Wet soil, prairies, &e. 

*H, tcQuifoliura, Nutt., ......... Fields and roadsides. 

*H. quadrideotatnm. Lab., Banks of rivers, 

711, microcephalum, D C., ........ Texas or Arkansas? 

Leptopoda, Nutt. 

L. brachypoda, T. & Gr,, Damp prairies. 

MaTshallia, Schreb. 

*M. eaespitflsa, Nutt., ......... Prairies. 

M. latifolia, Pursh., ..... Limestone, . Barrens. 

Manila, Cass., . . Majweed. 

M. eotula, DC, Saudy, . . Dry fields. Introduced. 
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Latin Names. English Names. Geoloo'l Station. Natueal Haiuiat. 

AchiUtea, L., . . . Yarrow. 

A. millefolium, L.,' .Milfoil, . , . Sandy, . . Eoadsidesand openplaees. 
Eglefes, Cass. 

■*B. Arkansaua, Nutt. 

Artemisia, L., ■ . Wormwood, 

? A. draeuneuloidea, Pursli. 

•A. Lewisii, T. & Gr., Plains and banl;s. 

? A. biennia, Willd., Alluvial, . . Sandy banks Miss. River. 

G«apkaUum,h., . . Cudweed. 

G. decurrena, Ives., . Everlasting, . . Sandy, . . Woods. 

G. polycephalum, Midi., .... Sandstone, . Rocky barren. 

ErecMUes, Raf., . . Fireweed. 

B. hietaeifolia, Rar., . " Clearings on charcoal. 

Cacalia, L., . . . Indian plantain. 

? C. reniformiH, Muhl., Alluvial, , . Ricb bottoms. 

C. atriplicj folia, L., Limestone, . Wet prairies. 

C. tuberosa, Nutl., ..... " . . " 

Senecio, L., . . . Groundsel. 

S. aureus, L., . . Sqnaw-weed, SwampybottomsSi banks. 

Oeiitaurea,L., . . Star thistle. 

*C. Americana, Nnlt., Western Arkansas. 

Cirsium, Toac, . . Plumed thistle. 

C. altissimum, Spreug., Alluvial, ■ . Rich soil. Thickets. 

C. discolor. Sprang., Limestone, . Fields and thickets. 

C. Virginianum, Mich., Sandstone, . Woods and barrens. 

? C. horrid ulura, Mich., Hills. Poor soil. 

Lappa, Tour.,' . . Burdock. 

L. major, Gajrt., ,,,,....... Around dwellings. 

Apogon, Ell. 

»A. humilis, BU. 

Krigia, Scbreb., . . Dwarf Dandelion, 

*K. Occidcntalis, Nutt. 

?K. Virginioa, ...... Sandy, . , Moiat gronnd. 

Cynthia, Don. 

? C. Virginica, Don., " . .. . " 

•0. Dandelion, DC., . . Low ground avid fields. 

Hieraciwm, Tour., . . Hawk-weed. 

H. acaljrum, Mich., ..... .Sandstone, . Rocky woody places. 

H. longipilum. Tor., " . , Dry prairies. 

•H. Gronovii, L., " . . Sterile prairies. 

Kabalus, Cass., . . Rattlesnake-Root. 

N", albus, Hook., , . White Lettuce, . Limestone, . Rocky thickets, 

N, altissimus, Hook., " . . Rocky open woods and 

? N, Fraseri, DC, . . Lion's foot, . . Sandy, . . Dry soil. [thickets. 



' Haa some tonic and aromatic properties. Leaves 


employed for cicatriiing wounda, either by deooe- 




stieated leaves on the wounda. It is anid to be an 




10 against the Piles. It waa onee much employed 


md its value praised for a Dumber of diaeaseB. 




' Everybody knows this pliuit, which Pometimes hei 




eavef, aircording to Dr. Darlington, are used as exteri 


lal ttpplicalion In fevers, headache, ka. 
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372 COMPOSITE; -LOBELIACE-li; ; CAMPANULACE^.; ERICACE^. 

Latin Nawss. English Names. Geolog'l Station. Natueal Habitat. 

N. virgatus, DC, Sandy, . . Barren and rockj prairies. 

N. a,3per, T. & Gr., Dry prairies. 

Thraxaciim, Hall.,i . Dandelion. 

T. Dens-leonis, Desf., Fields. Intradueed. 

Pi/rrhopappus, D C, . False Dandelion. 

*P. Carolinianiis, D. C, Fields. 

*P. grandiflorus, Nutt., Shaded ravines. 

Lactfica, Tour., . . Lettuce. 

L. elongata, Muhl., Rich Relds, fences. 

Mulgedium, Casa., , . Blue Lettuce. 

M. Florldanum, D C, Borders of fields &tbiekels. 



Lobelia, L., . 

L. cardinaKs, L,,' . 

L. syphilitica, L.,* . 

7 L. leptostaehys, D C.,* 

?L.amccna,Mieli., 



Lobeliaeefe. lobelia Family. 

Lobelia. 

Cardinal flower, , Limestone, 
Great Lobelia, . " 

Sand, 



L. apicata, Lan 



. Indian tobacco, 



Low ground, rich bottoms. 
Banks. Hot springs. 
Banks. HississippiHiver. 
Swamps. 
Dry open soil. 



Campanula, Tour., 
C. Americana, L., . 
Speeidaria, Hoist. 
S. perfoliata, D C, . 



Limestone, 
Sand, 



Shaded banks and rich 
Dry open fields. 



GMjhmacia,n.B.K., 
G. frondosa, T.&Gr., 
7G. dumosa, T. &Gr., 
G. resinosa, T. & Gr., 
Vaccinium, L., 

1, L., ; 



EricacesB,' Heath Family. 

. HMckleberry. 

. Dangleberry, 

. Dwarf Huctlelierrv, Sandstone, 

. Black Huctlelierry, 

, Cranberry, Blueberry. 

. Deerberry, . Sandstone, 



. Low ground. 

. Rocky hills, open woods. 

. Hilly open woods. 



stalk of the flower is entcn raw for thnt purpose. The boilefl leaves make e: 
greens. 

' A beantifnl flowei known by everybody, and often cullival«d. The Indiana asa the root as re 
fuge. 

' Taken in email dose, its root acts as sudoriBc. A stronger dose acts ns purgadve, and atill a stro 
as emetio. It has a beautiful raceme of blue flowers. 

• Was not found in Arkansas, but near its northern Iimlta. Probably deacenda further south. 

' Shrubby plants. Bark and leaves astringent and tonic. Fruit sometimes acid and eatable 
stitl more astringency, and thus febrifuge and very wholesome. The leaves of some species are us£ 
a suhstitnte for tea. The leaves of other species are used as a remedy against the gravel. Some spi 
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ERICACEAE; AQUIFOLIACES. 



Latin Nahg9. 


ENtiLiaE Names. 


Geoloo'l Station. Natdeal Habitat. 


V. arboreura, Midi., 


Fackieberry, . 


Sandstone, 


Rocky woods and baiikfi. 


V. corymbosum, L., 


Swamp blueberry, . 


Alluvial, . 


Margin of swamps. 


Epig<Ba, L., . 


Ground Laurel. 






B. repens, L,, 




Sandstone, 


Shady, mossy banks. 


GauUkeria, Kal., . 


Aromatic Winlergreen 






G. procnmbena, L ,' 


" 


Sandstone, 


Cool, damp woods & bills. 


Levcolkoe. Don. 








L. axillaris, Don., . 




Sandstone, 


Banlisof streams. 


7 L. Catesbsi, Gray, 




" 


Top of hills, barren. 










7 A. Liguatrina, Mubl., 




Sandy, . 


Borders of swamps. 


Oxydeadron, D C, . 


Sorrel-tree. 






0. arboreum, L., . 




Sandstone, 


Rocky woods. 


CklJira,L., . . 


Sweet Pepperbusb. 






1 C. alnifolia, L., . 






Swamps. 


Kalmia,!,., . . 


American laurel. 






K. latifolia, L. « . 


Calico-bosh, . 


Sandstone, 


Kock-y banks (rare). 


Skododendron, L , 


Roae-bay. 






R. maximum, L.," . 


Great laurel, . . 




» 


Azalea, L., . . 


False Honeysuckle. 






A. viscosa, L., 






Swamps. 


A. nudiflora, L., . 








Chimaphila, Pursli., 


Pipsissewa. 








" 


Saniij, . 


Woods. 


C. maenlata, Pursli., 


Spotted Winfergreen, 


" 


Rocky woods. 


Monotropa, L., 


ladian pipe. 






7 M. uniflora, L., . 






Rich woods. 


7 M. hypopilys, L., 


Pine sap, 




Oak and pine woods. 



Ilex, L., . 
I. opaea. Ait,, 
I. Caaaine, L.," 
I. decidua, Walt., 
L verticillata, Gr, 



AquifoliaceBB.^ EuJhj Family. 



. Hills and alluvial bottom; 

a, Hut Springs. 

. Banks ami boniers of pra 

. Rocky banks. [rie: 



' Tbs leaves lave a pleasant aromatic taste, and are used for tea. Somewhat nareotJc. Berries 
eatable. 

» Ttedeoootionoft 
tioal pointed, shining 
flower smaller than in 

■ I have not seen t 
leaves is given in cases of chronio rheumatism, thosgh the leaves ore eaid by some to be poiaonoua. 

' The Aerie a piistr of the Canadians. This plant and the foil owing were both used as great medici 
by the Indiana, eapeeiallj in caaes of Scrofula and Kheamatism. They are diurelio plants, nsed » 
I case of gravel in the bladder. Small evergreen. The last with dark-green, lanceolate, c 



aron, 


atic 


taste, and a 


ensed 


fort 


a. Som 


what na 


eotic 


fthis 


apec 


es ia poisono 


ua. It 


isane 


vergreen 


month shrub, 


dwith 


wheel-shaped sh 


wy flowera in 


oorjmba 


or nmbe 


s. L 


and 


tma 


y be another 


species 


of the 


same gen 


U5, The 


infu 
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374 STTRACACKSl; EBENACE.E; PLANTAGINACE/E ; LENTIBULACE^, 

Latis Names. Enoush Nameb. Geoioo'i Station. Natdbal Habitat. 

StyracaeesB. Sturax Famihj. 

Styrax, Tour., . . Sloras. 

*S. grandifolia, Ait., Rich woods. 

? 8, Ameripana, Lam., Margin of swamps. 

Symplocos, Jacq., . . Sweet leaf. 

S. tinctoria, L'Her,,> . "... Alluvial, . . Swamps. 

Ebenaoeffi. Bbomj Famihj. 

Diospyros, L,,' . . Persimmon. 

D. Virginiana, L., .."... Limosioiie, &c., Barren and rich soil. 

Bumelia, Sw. 

*B. Ijcioides, Ga., Allnvial, . . Moist bottoms 

B. lanuginosa, Pers., Limestone, . Rockj bar'ns along crcclii. 

*B. oblongifolia, Nult,, Alluvial, . . Woods. 

Plant aginacese. T'lanlain Family. 

Planiago, L., . . Plantain. Ribgrass. 

P. major, L , Moist fertile soil. 

*P. heterophylla, Nutt., Arkansas River. 

P. arialata, Mich., ...... Sandy. . . Prairies, dry places. 

P. virginico, L., ..... . Sand, . . Prairies, open places. 

*P. pnailla, Nutt., Sandstone, . Dry hills. 

*P. sqimiTOsa, Nutt., Sandy, . . Prairies near Fort Smith. 

Primulacese. Piimmse Famibj. 
Androsace, Tour. 

•A. Occidentalis, Pursh., Banlss of rivers. 

Dodecaiheoii, L., . . American Cowslip. 

D. Meadia, L., Limestone, ifec.,. Rich woods and wet prai- 

Lysimacha, L., . . Loosestrife. [ries. 

L. ciliata, L., Wet prairies, low ground. 

L. lanoeolala, Walt., Low ground (M. Cox). 

Anagallis, h., . . Pimpernel. 

*A. arvensia, L., Cultivated fields.' 

Cenlvneul'ua, L., . . Chaifweed. 

*C. minimna, L., Low ground. 

SamoluSjJj; . . . Brookwecd. 

S. Valerandi, L., Sandy, . . Springs, banks, Ac. 

Lentibulaeese. Bladder-wort Family. 

Uiricularia, L., . , Bladderwort. 

*U. vulgaris, L., Ponds and bajous. 

' Leaves sweet, greedily eaten by OflttJe. Abundant in the bottoms of South Arkansas. 
"- Very oommon in Arkansas, where it grows of a good siie in a good soil. Wood greenish, hard, 
compact, but liable to split. Bark bitter and tonic, used as a remedy in oases of intermittent fevers. 
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lilGNONIACE^; OROBANCHACE^ ; SCROPHULARIACEiE, 



Siffaonia, Tour. 

B. capreolala, L., . 
Teconta, Juss,, 

T. radieans, L., 
Caialpa, Scop,, 

C. Bignoiiioidea, Walt., 



English Names. Gkoioi 
Bignoniaeeee. 

■umpet flower. 



i. Natural Habitat. 

Climbing. Rich bottoms. 
Rich soil. Climbing. 
Creeks and lockj banks. 



Orobanchacese. lire 



ApliyUon, Mich., . . Broom-rape. 
*A. uniflorura, T. & Gr., , 



ScroplmlariaceEe. Fujwori Family. 

Terbascum, L., . . Mullen. 

V. thapsns, L.,' .,",.. Sandj, 

V. blattaritt, h., ..'-.. . " . . 

Linaria, Tour., . . Toad flax. 

*L. Canadensis, Sp Sandj, . 

ScropJatlaria, Tour., . Figwort. 

S. nodosa, L., ...... Limestone, 

Collinsonia, Nutt, 

*C. violacea, Nutt., ......... 

Chelone, Tour., . . Turtlcbead. 

C. glabra, L., . . " 

Penstemon, Mit., . . Beard tongue. 

P. pnbescens, Sol., Limestone, . 

*P. digitalis, Nutt., 

*P. tubtefloruni, Nutt 

"P. Cobffia, Nutt., Limestone, 

Conohea, Aub. 

»G. multifida, Benth. Sand, 

Mimulus, L., . . Monkey flower. 

M. alatus. Ait., Limestone, 

Eei-pesiis, Gaert. 

H. rotundifolia, Pursh., 

*H. Brownei, Steud,, ......... 

H. nigrescens, Benth., ..... Limestone, &c., . 

Gratuila, L., . . . Hedge'Hjssop. 

*G. Vir^niana, L., 

*G. pilosa, Mieh., 

•G. acnmiuata, Ell., 



Dry open fields. 
Prairies. 

Prairies. 

BauliS & borders of fields. 

Banks and rocl.y prairies. 
Woods, Drj soil. 
Prairies. 
Red River. 

River banks. 

Border of shallow creeks. 

Muddy ditelies. 
Banks of Mississippi. 
Rocky, saiidj places. Hot 

Wet places, ditches. 
Low ground. 



long pendnnt beaEB. Though it ia not common in Arkonaaa, it la found abundant enoogh along the 

ties have been nicribed to its bark. Bat thej are not aaoertainad. The wood is lisht and durable, 
resembling the wood of the sjoamore. It is not muoh used. 
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SCnOPHULAKIACE^ ; ACANTHACE^; VERBENACEiE. 



Latin Nameb. Enolish Names. Geolool Station. Natural Habitat. 

Ilysunihes, Raf. 

L gcatioloides, Beritli,, , False Pimpernel. . Limestone, . Gravel of rivers. 
Venmica, L., . . . Speedwell. 

V, Virginica, L., " . Prairies and barren. 

V. Americana, Schw., " . . Springs. Mam motii Spring. 

*V. peregrina, L,, Cultivated fields. 

Btichtiera, L; . . Blue Hearts. 

B. Americana, L,, Prairies. Wet places. 

Sej/meria, Pursh. 

S. macrophylla, Nutt., Gravel, White River. 

Gerardia, L. 

Q, purpurea, L., Sandstone, . Rocky woods and prairies. 

*G. longifolia, Nutt., Sandy, . . Banks of Arkansas River, 

G. aspera, Doug., Limestone, . Gravel of Mammoth Sp'g. 

*G. heterophjUa, Nutt., Prairies. 

G. flava, L., Sandst. and cliert. Hilly, rocky open woods. 

G. quercifolia, Pursh., Sandstone, . Rocky woods. 

G.integrifolia, Gray, ..... " . . " " 

"■G. pedicularia, L,, Dry copses. 

*G. auriculata, Mich Low gronut]. 

CosfiHej'a, L., . . Painted cup. 

C. cocdnea, 8p Prairies. 

•C. purpurea, Nutt., Rocks. Bed River. 

Fediealaris, Tour., , Lousewort. 

P. Canadensis, L., Prairies. Wet places. 

Mdampyrmn, Tour., . Cow-Wheat. 

*M. Amerieanum, Mich., Open woods. 

Gelaemium, Joss., . . Yellow Jessamine, 

G. sempervirens. Ait. Alluvial, . . Itieh bottoms. Climbinff. 

AcanthaceEe. 
Dianihera, GrM., . . Water Willow. 

D. Americana, L., . . Border of streams. 

Bipieracanthua, Nees. 

D, strepena, Necs., Dry sandy soil. 

D. ciliosus, Nees., ...... Sandy, . . Prairies. 

*D. humilia, Nutt., ......... Rocks .ind prairies. 

Dieliptera, Wahl. 
*D. resupinata, Walil. 

VerbenaceEe, Vervain Family. 
Verbena, L,, . . . Vervain. 

V. liastata, L., Waste fertile ground. 

V. urticiefolia, L., Old fields. Roadsides. 

V. stricta. Vent., Sandstone, . Barrens and rocky creeks. 

V, bracteosa, Mich., Limestone, . Rocky ridges. 

V. Aubletia, L., " . . Rocky places and prairies. 

*V. Caroliniana, Mich. Dry soil. 

*V. rugosa, Willd., n u 

*V. bipinnatiflda, Nutt., Open hills. Red River. 

*L lanceolata, Mich., River banks. 
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VERBENACE.E; LABIATyK. 377 

Latin Kames, English Names. Geoloq'l Station. Natukal Habiiai. 

Calliciirpa, L. 

C. Americana, L.,' . French Mulberry, . Sandstone & Tufa, Rockj places. 

Phryma, L., . . . Lopseed. 

*P, teptostachya, L., Limestone, . Copses and banks. 

LabiatfEt.' Mud Family. 

TeucTium,^,., . . Germander. 

*T. Canadense, L , . Woodsage, Low grounds. 

Trichosiema, L., . . Blue Curls. 

T. dichotomum, L., . Bastard Pennyroyal, Chert, . . Sandy, open woods. 

*T. lineare, Nutt., Sandstone, . Rocky, opon ground. 

Isaathus, Mich., . . False Pennyroyal. 

L cieruleua, Mich., Limestone, . Banks of Miaa. River, in 

Menika. L., . . . Mint. [Missouri. 

M. viridis, L.,° . . Spear-mint, . . Limestone, . Springs. Mammoth Spg. 

*M. Canadensis, L., . Wild mint, Wet banks. Brooks. 

Lycopus, L., . . . Water Horehound. 

*L. Virginieus, L , Shady moist places. 

*L. Buropaus, L., " " 

L. sinaatus, L.', Wet ground. 

Cttnilat L., . . . Dittany. 

C. Mariana, L., . . " ... Sandstone, , Rocky hills. 

Pyenanihemum, Mieh., . Basil. 

P. incanum, Mich., therty limestone. Rocky woods. 

P. dinopodioides, T. & Gr., Dry prairies and woods. 

P. pilosum, Nutt , Hillsides, prairies. 

P. muticum. Pets., Sandstone, . Dry open woods. 

P. laneeolatum, Pursh., " . . Rocky woods and prairies. 

P. linifolium, Pursh., ..... Llmcatone, . High prairies. Mammoth 
Origanum, L., . . Wild Marjoram. [Spring. 

*0. vulgare, L., Introduced. 

Oalamiiiiha, Moencb., . Basil. 

*C. nepeta, Link, Sandstone, . Dry hills. (Introduced.) 

C. Nuttallii, Bent., Limestone, . Rocks. 

*C. clinopodium, Benth., Thickets. (Introduced.) 

Mdissa, L., . . . Balm. 

M. officinalis, L.,* Cultivated. From Europe. 

Hedeoma, Pers., . . Pennyroyal. 

H. pulegioidea, Pers., Sandy, . . Dry places. 

> Fruit beautiful and eatuble. 

" Tho most natural family of plants either by its form or by its properties. All the plants of the Mint 
fomilj lave tonio, cordial, invigorating properties. They contain apparently two principles, the one 
bitter, Etomachie, and febrifuge, the other aromatio, etiranlatlng. and exoitant. Plants of this family 
are used tor condiments, like the sage, or for miidieal preparations. They are easily known by the aro- 

permint of the sbnps, generally known as a valuable famll; medicine, and nsed against Colic, Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery, Cholera, Nausea, 4fl. Ac, 
* Has the same properties as the Mint. 
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3Ty LABTATjE. 

Latin Names, Ekglisii Names. Geoloq i. Station. Natural Habitat. 

•H. hiapida, Purah. 

*H. Arkanseana, Null:., Sources of Eamiesba Biv. 

Colliasonia, L., . . Horac-balin. 

C. CaoadeDsia, L., . Kich moist nooda. 

Salvia, L.,' . . , Sage. 

SJyrata, L., Limestone? . Hot spriuna, on tufa, 

S. azurea, Lam., " . , Rocks and rockj places, 

*S. ]ongifolia, Null., Prairies. 

*S, Clajtoai, Ell., . Drj meadows and prairies. 

Monarda, L., . , . Horse Mint. 

M. fistulosa, L., . . Wild Bergamotj . Limcstoiio, . Prairios and !)arreii. 

M. Bradburiana, Beck., ..... Sandstone, . Rocky woods and prairies. 

M. punctata, L., Prairies, Fort Smith, 

*M. Russeliana, Nutt., " " 

*M. aristata, Nnlt., Eed River plains. 

BlepMia, Raf. 

B. ciliala, Raf., Rich soil. Fences, &q. 

Lophanthns, Benth., . Giant Hjssop. 

*L, nepetoides, Benth., Borders of wood. 

*L. scrophulariaifolius, Benth., .in 

Nepeta, L., . . . Cat Mint, 

N. Cataria, L., . , Catnip, . . . Limestone, . Rocky places around farms. 
N. glechoma, Benth.,' . Ground Ivy, Gil., . Charcoal, . . New clearings, fences, &c. 
Dracoeephalujn, L., . Dragon-head. 

•D. intermedium, Nutt., Prairies. 

Synandra, Watt. 

? S. grandiflora, Nutt., Shadj banks. Rich soil. 

Physoitegia, Bentb., . False Dragoo-head. 

P. Virginiana, Benth., Marshy prairies. 

Bmnella, Tour. 

B. vulgaris, L., ...... Limestone, . Rocky places and prairies. 

Scutellaria, L., . . Skiill-cap. 

S.f versicolor, Nult,, River banks and woods, 

S. can escens, Nutt.., Borders of prairies. 

*8. parvula, Mich., Limestone, . Dry hanks and rocks, 

S, nervosa, Pursh., . . . , . " . . Rocky woods. 

S. lateriflora, L,, Mammoth Spring, 

S, cesinosa. Tor., ...... Limestone, , Barren, 

Mamtbium, L.,' . . Horehound. 

*M. vulgare, L., Around dwellings, Wetplaces. (Introduced.) 

Stack^s, L. 

*S, aspera, Mich., Wet ground. 

' The garden aage, a natiTe of South Frnnce. is loriu, stomachic, and anti-bjsterio. 

" A oomoion speeiep, introduced from Europe. It appears everywherB on the burnt ground of the 
ciearings. It has bsen commended aa a, valuable remedj iu infoaion of leaves and flowers against 
asthma J even in cases of con sumption. Some assert that tlie plant eaten by horses causes them to 
become broken winded. IlouJieopathy would eiplalu easily (similla fimilibus eurantur) these contra- 
dictory properfiea. 

' Like the Ground-Ivy, oaed in decoction in Bases of consumption or of prolonged coughs and difficult 
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LABIATjE; RORRAGIN'ACE^K ; HTDROFHVLLACE/E. 379 

14T1S Names, English Names, Geolog'l Station, Natural Habitat, 

*S. hyssopifolia, Mich., ..... Sandy, . . Wet places. 

Lamium, L,, . . . Deail Nettle, [trodaeed.) 

*L. amplcxicajle, L., A weed m gardens. {lu- 

Borraginaceae,' Bonnje F-imi\:j. 

Oitosmodium, Mieh., . False Oroinwell, 

O. Virgiaianum, DC.,. , . . . Sandstone, . Dry prairies, rocky woods. 

Lakos^ermum, Tour,, . Gromwell, 

"■L. arvense, L., Sand, . . Banks and roadsides. 

•L. teneiluTn, Nutt. Plains of lied lliver. 

? L, an gusti folium, Mich., River banks. 

L. hirtum, Leh., Limestone, , Banks and prairiea, 

*L. caneseenB, Leh., Open woods. 

*L. longifiorum, Spreng., Prairies and plains. 

Merteniia, Roth,, . . Lungwort. 

M. Virginica, D C , . " . . Alluvial, . . Rich soil. lianks. 

Myoaotis, L., . . . Forget-me-not. 

*M. Terna, Nutt., Sandy, . . Dry hills. 

Echinospermum, Sw., . Stick-seed. 

E. lappula, Leh., Alluvial, . , Woods, waste places, &c. 

Cynoglosaum, Tour,, . Hounds-tongue. 

*C. officinale, L., Waste ground. Pastures. 

C. Vir^nieum, L.," . Wild Comfrey, . Sandstone, . Woods and hills. 

Setiolropiiim, Tour. 

*H. Curassavicum, L., ..... Sand, . . Banks of Mississippi 11. 

H. Indicura, L., " " " 

Eiiploca, Nutt. 

*E. convolvulaeea, Nutt , . . . . Sand, , . Banks of Arkansas River. 

Hydropliyllaceae. 

Hl/drophjUum, L,, . Water-leaf. 

*H. Virginieum, L., Alluvial, . . Ridi woods. 

Nemophila, Nutt. 

*N, microcalyx, F. it M., Rich moist woods, 

*N. phaeeloides, Nutt,, Cedar prairie near Fort 

Ellisia, L. [Smith. 

»E. ranuncnlacea, Nutt. 
Phaeelia, Juss. 

P. hirfluta, Nutt. Cadron River. 

*P. glabra,Nutt " 

P. Purahii, Bock., Banks? (M. Cox.) 

Sifdroka, L. 
*H. ovata, Nutt. 

' FlBnta of tbie family cOHtnin a sireet and emollisnt mucilage, more abundant ia tlie roots, ejuplayed 
" Its root is used for dyeing red. CommoQ in Arkansas. 
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380 POLEMONIACEjE ; CONVOLVULACEiE; SOLAN ACELE. 

Latin Names. English Nahks. Geoioq'i. Station. Natural Habitat. 

Folemoniacefe. 

Fillemonmm, Tour., . Greek Valerian. 

P. reptans, L., Limestone, , Shady river banlis, &c. 

Phlox, L. 

P. panic ulata, L., Rich vooda. 

*P. maculata, L., " and banks. 

P. pilosa, L., Sandstone, . Prairies and rocky hills. 

*P. reptans, Mich., . Damp woods, 

*P. glomerata, Nutt. 

Gilia, Ruiz. 

*G. coronopifolia, Pers , .... Sand, . , Dry prairies. 

ConvolvuIaceEe,' 

Ipomwa, L., . . . Jlorning-glorjf. 

*I. purpurea, Lam., Nuitall's Catalogue. 

•I. Nil, L., " 

■*I. iaeunosa, L., Woods and fields. 

*L pandurata, Mey., Sandy, . , Fields and dry banliS. 

*I. tamnifoiia, Willd., " . . Eankg of Mississippi Riv. 

Coavolmibia, L., . . Bindweed. 

•C. arvensis, L., . . '■ . . Sandy, . . Fields. 

*C. hastatos, Null., Red River. 

Eodtitulus, Mich. 

*E. nunimularius, Mich., Mississippi, hanks. 

*E. pilosus, Nutt., Red River. 

DieJiondra, Forst. 

*D. repens, F., Moist ground. 

Cuscuta, Tourn., . . Dodder, 

*C. Gronovii, Willd. On Horbes, . Shady marshy places. 

C. glomerata, Chois., On Composite, . Wet prairies. 

SolanaoeEB.' Niff7it$hade Faniili/. 

Solanum,h., . . . Nightshade. 

S. nigrum, L., Waste places. 

S. Caroliniense, L., . Horse-Nettle, . . Sand, . , Road and dry barren, 

Phijsalis, L., . . . Ground Cherry. 

P. Philadelphiua, Lam., Sandy, . . Barren soil. 

' The roots of all the Bind-weeda {ConTolvnlua) haye a milhj, bitter, and purgative sap. When the 
prinoiple is in small quantity and mijced with fsoula, it becomeB rather aromatic, and the root becomes a 
nholesoma food for man, as in the Sweet Potato (Convolvulus-batatas) . 

the fruits of some species are "wholesome food, like the Potato and tbfl Tomato. American species appear 
far leas poisonous than European ones. Thus the fruits of our Phyaalis (Gronnd cherries), are eaten b; 
children, and Tobacco is chewed by everybody wittont InoonTenienoe. The Egg plant (Solati-um escu- 
letiinm), the Bed pepper {Capsicum auiiuunt) , the Tomato {Lgcoperdon esciilentiim) , and others belong 
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SOLAN'ACEj'E ; GENTlANACEyE; ASCLEPIADACEjE. 381 

Latin Names, EsoLisn Names. Geoloql Station. Natokal Habitat. 

*P. pubescens, L., Low ground. 

P. viscoaa, L., Waste places. 

*P. pamila, Nutt., Arlianaas. Nutt. Cat. 

*P. longifolia, Nutt., Sandy barks of Arkaii. R. 

*P. mollis, Nutt., " u a 

Datura, L., , , . Thorn apple. 

D. 3traiaonLum,L,,' . "" . . Alluvial, . . Waste grounds. 



GentianacesB.' Gentian Family, 

Sahhattia, Adans., . . Centaury. 

S.aiigularis, Pursh.,' Prairies and low tliieketa. 

*S. campestria, Nutt., ......... Prairies of Red River. 

Gentiana, L.,' . . Gentian. 

G. ochroleuca, Frtel/ Prairies around Fay ettv'c. 

G. Andrewsii, Gris., Rich wet prairies. 

G. saponaria, L., ......... . Woods and prairies. 

G. puberultt, Mich., ..... Chertj Limestone, Dry rocky prairies. 

Limnanthemum, Gniel,,. Floating Heart. [ing, 

L. lacunosam, Gris., Ponds and bayous. Float- 



As clepiadaceas,' MilkweM Fiimihj. 

Asdepias, Tour., . . Milkweed. 

? A. cornnti, DC, liict soil. 

A. variegala, L. Prairies, ? {M, Cox.) 

*A. Nuttalliana, Tor., Prairies. 

*A. parviflora, Pursh., Sand, . . Barren. 

A. paupercnla, Mioli., Cherty Limestone, Dry barren. 

A. tuberoaa, L.,' . . Pleurisy root, Prairies and fields. 

*A, verticillata, L., Sandy, . . Dry hills, 

Apocynum, Tour,, . . Dogbane. 

A. cannabiuum, L,, . . Thickets and roads, &c. 

Aoerates, Ell., . . Green Milkweed. 

*A. viridiflora. Ell., Sand, . . Fields and dry hills. 



■ A [joiaonona plant introdnoed from Asia. Children have died from eating tlia seeiis. The Tobaeoo, 
Viaitiana rmn'ca and iV, (aiocvim, ate found aronnd the plantation in woods and rich land, 

> All the plants of this family bate in their stems, leaves, and roots a very bitter prinoiple, which 
lakes them useful as tonia, atomaohio, and fehrifugo remediea. 

' Koota used a^ tonic and atomachic remedy. The four-angled stem, about one fuot high, haa oppo- 
ite oval and aente leaves, and deep rose-purple showy Dowers, wheel-shaped, with five or six divisiona. 

' Bine bine or whit* funnel-form floweta. the last of the piMrie flowers in the fall with the oompoaitie. 
loot very bitter. 

IS brought to me at Fayettaville as a great remedy against 

1 flowers. Common on the prairies. Its name, Pleurisy 



'Note 




the Piles 


! It is bitter and tonic, nothing 




ejtotlo species are used in medioi 


' A fin 


e species, with long grapes of on 


root, com 


es from the sudoriGo property of 
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382 OLEACE-E; ARISTOLOCHIACE^^ ; NTCTAGINACE^, 

Latin Names. Ebclieh Names. Geoloo'I: Station, Natubax Habitat. 

*A. panieulata, Deo., Sand, , , Barren. NuLt. Cat. 

*A. longifolia, Ell., " . . Moist. Fort Smltli. 

^nslenia, Nntt, 

B. albida, Nutt., EU-er banks. 

Gonolobus, Mich. 

G. macrophjllus, River banks? (M. Cos.) 

Oleaeese.' OUoe Family. 

Olca, Tour., . . . Olive. 

*0. Amerieaiia, L.,' . Devil-wood. . . Sand, . . Nutt. Cat. 

Chioimnihus, L , . . Fringe-tree. 

? C. Virginica, L., Sandstone ? . River banks. 

D-axinaSf L., . . Ash. 

F. Americana, L.,' . White asli, Rich woods. 

V. viridis, Mich., . . Green ash, . . Limestone, . Banks of streams. 

F. sambucifolia, Lam., . Black asli,* . . ■' . . Swamps and banks. 

*F. quadrangulata, Mich., Blue ash, . . " . , Moist rich woods. 

*F. platjcarpa, Mich., . Caroline water ash, .... Wet woods. 
Foreatieta, Poir. 

P. acuminata, Poir., Limestone, . Banks of White River. 

*F, pubeacens, Nutt Plains of Red River. 

AristolochiaceEe.' BirthwnH Family. 

Asarum, Tour., . . Asarabacca. 

A. Canadense, L.,* Sandstone, . Rich woods and hillaides. 

AristdocMa, Tour , . Birthwort. 

A. serpentaria, L.,' . Virginia Snakeroot, Ijimestone, . Woods and rocks. 

*A. tomentosa, Sims,, Rich woods. 

Nyotag'iliaceje. Fuur O'clock Familii, 
ftrt'Bop^ifs, Tahh 
*0. njctagincuB, Sweet., .... Limestone, . Rockj places. 

*0. angustifolius, Sw., Nutt. Cat. 

0. albidus. Sweet., MagnesiaiiLimest,, Barrens. 

' Treps with bitter and astringent hnrk. 

' Wood oompaet, fine-grained, ejtremely hard, and diffienlt to split. Ilenoe its nume. It grows ordi- 
narily near the coosta, hut is mentioned in Nuttall's catalogue as found in Arkansas. 

' Wood tongh, hard, and elastic. Especially used hj wagonmakers and for agricultural implements, 
Eiten?iTely Exported to Europe for the nae of tte navy. The ejudation of the bark of the White Ash 

Mnd. 

' Wood very tough, easily separated in thin layers for making baskets, Ao, 

' Roots bitter, tonic, stimulating, of no well-deaned properties, 

' An Indian medicine. Its bitter root is inown as Wild Ginger. It has probably some s timuluting 
property. 

' Easily known hy its peculiar flower, placed near the root, and with the tube of the corolla curred 
like a pipe. Root aromatic and stimulant. Has been used against the bite of snakes. 
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PHTTOLACACEiE; CHENOPODIACE^ ; POLTGONACE.E. 383 

Latin Names. En'gush Names. Oboloo'l Station. Natural llABiT.ir. 

Phytolacacete. Pokeieeed Family. 

Fhyfolacca, Tour , . , Pokeweed, 

P. decandra,L.,' . .Poke. Garget. Pigeou Berrj, . . Rich soil. 

h'winia. Plum. 

*R. portulaccidiis, Nutt., .... Alluvial, . . Verdigris Hiver. 

ClieilopodiaceSB,' Goosefoot F-imih/. 

Ckenopodijim, L., . . Pigweed. 

*C. bjbridum, L., . . Maple-leaved goosefoot, .... 'Waste places. ( In trod ) 

C. album, L., . . . Lambs' quarters, ..... " " 

C. arabrosioides, L., & var. Wocmseed, " " 

AlHplex, Tour., . . Orache. 

*A, hortenais, L., Cultivated. (Xutl. Cat.) 

C/ienopodina,iSoq., . Sea gooselb( t. 

*C. maritima, Moq., Salt marshes. " 

Amaraathacece.' Amaranlh Fuynily, 

Amarantli'us, Tour., . Amaranth. 

*A. hjbridus, I.., Waste places. [Introd.) 

*A. albus, L., '■ " 

Mortlelia, Moq. 

*M. lamariseliia, Nutt., Sand, . . Banks of Arkansas River. 

Insine, P. Br. 

I. celosioides, L., . . . . " . . Alluvial, . . Sliady rich soil. 

Froelichia, Moench. 

*F. Floridana, Moq., Nutt. Cat. 

Achyranihes, Ell. 

*A. repens, Ell., Waste places. 

*A. lanuginosa, Nutt., Salt River. 

Polyg'OnaceiB.' Bnckwhml Family. 

Pob/yonujn, L., . . Kuotweeii. 

P. anipliibium, L, . . Water Persicaria, . Limeslone, . Springs. Mammoth Spg. 

P. hydropiperoides, Mich., Water-Pepper, . " . . Creeks and swamps. 

' Bpeoiea known everywhere. A poiaoBOUs pliint, eappciollj the roots. Leaves and berries dangerous 
and violent pnrgative. The berries infused in brandy arc used in cases of chronic Hheumatism resulting 
from syphilitic diseases. (Barton.) The thickened sap of the berries is also used against scrofulas, and 
even is said to have cured Cancer. The young shoots of the plant in spring lose their acridity by boiling, 
and are said to be better than asparagi^s. 

' Mostly introduced weeds. The leaves and roots of some of them— the Spinae {f^jiiimcia olei-acen) , the 
Beet (B(Io vulgaris) —give a wholesome food. Those growing near the sea contain Soda, which is 
Dbt^ued from their ashes, 

' Mostly introduced weeds. 

' In this family, we End plants with bitter, aromatic, and pnrgative rool^, like the Rhubarb ; or with 
pleasaut acid and wholesome stems aad loaves, like the stems of the Rhnbarb and the leaves of the Sorrel. 
Some have mealy seeds, as the Buckwheat {Fagopyriim esciilentiim). One of our very common speciee, 
the Knot-grass or door-weed (PolT/gonti/m avicular^), has the seeds emelie and purgative. I have not 
seen the Buckwlieat in Arkansas. 
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384 



LAURACE^: THTMELEACE^; SANTALACEjE; LORANTHACILT.. 



Latin Names. 
*P. hirsutum, Wnlt , 
P, ftviculare, L., . 
*var. erectum, lloth., 
*P. tenue, Mich, . 
*P. articulatiim, L,, 
*P. Virginiaiium, L., 
P. Sagittatum, L., . 
*P. convolvulus, L., 
P, dumeioruni, L., ■ 
Smaex, L., . 
*R. yerticiliatus, L., 
R, criapns, L,, 
«E. maritimns, L., 
R. ftcetosella, L., . 
Brunniekia, Banks. 
*B. cirrhosa, B , . 
Ertogonvm, Mich. 
B. longifoliura, Nutt , 



English Names. 



Joint- weed, 

Tear-Tbumb, . 

Climbing Buckwhoat, 
Dock-Sorrel. 
Swamp-Dock, . 
Curled-Dock, . 
Golden-Dock, . 
Sheep-Sorriii, . 



Siind, 



Geoloo L Station. Natukal Habitat. 

Sand, . . Barren. {Nutt. Cat) 

. Waste places. 

. Prairies. 

. Drj soil. Rocky hills. 
(Null. Cat.) 

, Rich soil. Thickets, &c. 

. Low rich ground. 

. Cultivated. (Nutt. Cat.) 

. Moist thickets, &e. 

. Swamps and ditches. 

. Waste places. (Iiitrod.) 

. Saline soil. (Nutt. Cat.) 

. Old fields. 

. Banks of rivers. 



Sassafras, Nees., 
S. officinale, Noes. 



- B. odoiiferiim, Nees., 



LanraceEB,' 
. Sassafras, 



Lime, alluvial, & rocks, 
ThymeleaceEe, 



Rich woods, borders of 

[prairies. 

Rich soil, marshy woods. 



D/roa, L , . . . Leatherwood. 

D. palustris, L.,* Damp, rich woods. 



Sandul-wood Fawily. 



Dry ground. 
Rich wood banks. 



Cmiutndra, Nutt., . 
•C. nmbellata, Nutt., 
Fi/mlaria, Mich. 
*P, oleifcra, Gray, . 



Phoradendron, Nutt. 
P. flavescens, Nutt., 



' Trees or strubs with aromnlin wood, bark, and leaves. This property is espeoiallj marked in the 
Cinnamomum. Camphor ia the Gum of a Laurel, The greatest number of spccieB are tropical. 

= This ehrub is known bj everybody. Tha bark and leaves Lave an aromatic taste, and are used in 

mends it for making bedeteada. 

' It was employed as Spico during the Araerioan War, being, like the former, Btrongiy aromatic, but 

' The bark of this apecies ia acrid, fibroua, and very tough. It was used by the Indians for thongs, 
hence tlie popular name, (firaj.) 
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SAURUKACE^; CERATOPHTLLACELE ; EUPHORBIACE^. 385 

Latin Naubs. Esqlish Names. Geoloo'l Station. Natubai. Habitat. 

SaariiracesB. 
Saururits, L., , , Lizard's tail. 
S. ceriiuus, L,, Limestone, . Ponds and bayous. 

CeratophyllacesB. 
Ceratophyllum, . . Hornwort. 
C. demerKHin, L., Ponds and bayous. 

CallitrieliaceEe, 

CalUtriche, L,, . . Water Slarwort. 

C. verna, L., . . . . . . Limestone, . Springs. 

*C. pednnculata, DC.,. Nutt. Cat. 

C. autumnalis, L, Limestone, . Mammoth Spring. 

*C. peploidea, Nutt., Banks of Mississippi. 

Euphorbiaceae.' Sptinje Family. 
Euphorbia, L., . . Spurge. 

7 E. polygon ifolia, L., Sand, . . Banks. 

■*E, heniiarioides, Nutt., .... " . . Banks of Mississippi R. 

E. maculata, L., " . . Drj open places. 

E. hyperie ifolia, L., . . . , . " . , Dry prairies. 

*E. cyathophora, Jaeq,, Nutt. Cat. 

E. corollata, L., ...... Limestone, . Dry rocky prairies. 

*E. obtusata, Pursh., Sbady fertile woods. 

*E. graminifolia, Mich., Nutt. Cat. 

«E. arenaria, Nutt., Sand, . . Arkansas River. 

*E. helerontha, Nutt,, '■ . . " i' 

*E. peploidea, Nutt., Fort Smith. 

*E. mar^nata, Nutt.? ..... Sand, . . Arkansas River. 
Cnidoicolus, Pohl., . Spurge-Xettle. 

*C. stiraalosa. Gray, ..... Sand, . . Banks. (N'uti. Cat.) 
Acali/pha, L., , . Three-seeded Mercury. 

A. Virginica, L., Limestone, . Fields and prairies. 

A. gracilens, Gray, Limestone, . Barrens and rooky places. 

Tragia, Plum. 

T. urticsEfolia, Mich., Liniestone, , Roi^ky barren. 

*T. angastifolia, Nutt,, Red River. Plains. 

*T. betonicaifolia, Nutt.,' " " 

Staiingia, Card. 

S. lanceolaU, Nutt., Fort Smith, &c. 

Croton, L. 

C. capitaitum, Mich., Limestone, . Barrens. 

■*C. glandulosum, L., Open waste places. 

C. monanthogjnum, Mich., .... " . . Barrens. 

*C. muricatum, Kutt., Nutt. Cat. 

■ All the plants of this famil; have a milky, acrid, and oaustio sap, which ia aametimes poisonous, 
taken internally. By eitemal application, it is used ae a caustic for destroying tho warts of the skin. 
Some exotic species are used In medicine. 

'^ Perhaps both these speciea are only varieties of Tmgia ureiis, L. 

2S 
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386 EUPHORBIACEjE ; URTICACE^; platanace^e. 

Latin Names. English Kasiks. Geoloo'l Statios. Natural Habitat. 

ApUra, Nutt. 

*A. mereurialina, Nutt., Red River plains. 

Phyllanthui, L. 

P. Carol inieng is, Walt., Limestone, . Banks. 

TJrtioaeeEe.' Nelile Family. 
Vlmus, L, . . . Elm. 

tJ. falva, Mich.,' Rich wnoda. 

U. Americana, L.,' Limcatonu, . Moist ri ell soil and gravel. 

TJ. alafa, Mieh.,^ " . . Everywhere. 

U. ctaasifolia, Nutt., ..... " . , Rocks and prairies. 

Celiia, Tour., . . Nettle-tree. Haekberry, 

C. occidentalia, L.,° . Sngarberrj, . . Alluvial, . , Ricii moist soil. 
C. Miaaissipiensis, Bosc, .... Sand, . . Backs and barren. 

Moras, Tour., . . JIulberry. 

M. rubra. L ,° Limestone, . Banks and rick woods, 

Urlica, Tour., . . Nettle. 

■*U. gracilis. Ait., Moist ground. (Nutt. Cat.) 

*U. urena, L., .......... Wasl« ground. " 

*U. purpurascens, Nutt-, .... Alluvial, . . Sbady, rocky places. 

Laportea, Gand., . . Wood-Nettle. 

L. Canadensis, Gaud., Limestone, . Hoist rich woods. 

Boehmeria, Jacq., . . False Nettle. 

•B. ejliodrica, Willd., Woods. (Nutt, Cat,) 

Farietaria, Toor , . . Pellitorj. 

*P. Pen n sylvan ica, Mulil., Shaded banks. 

Cannabis, Touf., . . Hemp. 

C. sativa, L.,' Limestone, . Gravelly banks, waste 

BumuhtSfL., . . Hop. [places, Ac 

H. Lupulus, L.,6 Limestone, . Banks of streams. 

Platanaeese. 

Plalanus, L., . . . riane-trce. Buttonwoud. 

P. oecidentalis, L.,^ . Sycamore. " Alluvial, . . Rich Ijivnks. 

' Plants very different in she. forms, and properties. Some are poisonous to the higiiest degres. 
Some, like the Pig-tree, bear wLolesouie fruits ; some, like the Pepper, haTe aromatic tierries ; some a 
fine wood, like our Elms ; and some a tough floiible bark, like the Hemp, the Nettle, ie. 

» A small tree, with mucilaginous inner hark, eaien by children and used es emollient in infusion. 
The heart wood is of a dull red color, less compact than that of the following species. 

' Wood dark brown, rery strong, but easily decaying. It attains a great eiie. 

' Most common in Arkansas, but mostlj a shrub. Grows everywhere, and on every kind of soil. 

' According to Miehans, the wood is but little eateemed. When perfectly seasoned, it is hard, com- 
pact, and tenacious. 

' A small tree. Wood durable, strong, ralnable for making posts. Its leaves hare been used, like 
those ofthe White mulberry, for the food of the silk-worms. 

' The Kemp is soaroely cultivated in Arkansas, beiog replaced by cotton. It needs for its culture a 
good, deep, fertile soil, or a bottom land not too retentive of water. The use of its bark is well known. 
Prom it« leaves and flowers is made the Haohichin, a preparation which acts on the bodj like opium, 
causing a kind of delirious drunkenness which enervates and kills like a slow poison. 

' Cultivated in gardens and escaped. Its use is well known. 

' TrcB very large. Wood of but little value. 
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JUGLANDACEjE ; CUPULIFER^. 



Ja^landaceEe. 



J. cinerea, L.,' . 


Butlernut, 


Alluvial, . . Rich woods and bottoms 


J. nigra, L.,* . 


Black Walaat, 


" . . " " (common). 


Ca!-i/a,NiiU,, 


H'ickory. 




C. olivicronaia, Nutt.,' 


Pecan nut, . 


Allnvial, . . Deep bottoms near Miss.R. 


C. alba, Nott.,' . 


Shell-bark Hickory. 


Sandstone, . Eich woods. 


C. sulcata, Nutt., . 


Thick Shell-bark Hickory, » . . " (rare). 




Mockemut, , 


Limestone, &c., Dry rocky woods, &c. 


C, glabra, Tor., . 


Pig-nut, . 


Sandstone, . Hickory barrens. 


*C. amara, Nutt.,'. 


Bitternut, 


Alluvial, , . Swarapa and woods, 


*C. aquatica, Nutt,, 








Cupuliferse. 


Oak Family. 


Quercus, Micb., 


Oak. 




Q. macrocarpa, Micb.,° 


Over-eup or Bur-oak, 


Alluvial Lime., . Rich banks (rare). 


Q. obtusiloba, Mich.,' 


Post^jak, 


Sand and limcj&c. Dry barren, sterile soil. 


Q.alba,L.,« . . 


Whit* oak, . 


" " On every soil. 


Q. Prinae, L.,» 


Swamp Chestnut-oak, 


Alluvial, . . Low ground. 


Q, montanaiWilld.iio 


Rock Chestnut-oak, 


Sandst. A Limest., Rocky creeks. 


Q. bicolor, WiUd.," 


Swamp White-oak, . 


Alluvial, . . Bottoms of Washita River. 


Q. Castanea, Willd.," 


Yellow Chestnut-oak, 


Limestone, . Banks of rivers (rare). 


*Q. prinoides, Willd.," 


Chinquapin Oak, . 


Sandy, . . Barrens. 


Q. Ijrata, Walt.,'* . 


Overcup Oak, 


Alluvial, . . Bottoms in marshy places. 


' Wood light, of little a 


length, but durable and r 


eaJEting the effects ot heat, moistnre, 4c. Used for 



window sasliea. Micbsux eaja that ita li 

preserved in sugar, or infused in brandj as on Bioeller 

" Wood becoming black bj seasoning, strong, very t 
Much used for cai)inet-work, and as flue as mahogany. 

' The nut is known everywhere. Wood coarEe-griiii 
vs other species of Hickory. 

' The wood of this speoies, says Mlohaui, possesae; 



ccptibleofafinepolisli. 



.n defecl 



d for fuel a 



' The limber of this 

' Stiff, durable wooc 

w specimens of it on our way. 

' A small tree. Uard, durabla wood, valuable for posts. Most o 

11. Wood hard, durable, much used for different purposes. Its 
edicine. Variable in siie, following the ground which it inhabits 
' A fine large tree. Its wood is inferior to the While Oak. (Gray 
■a the rooky or 



irietj of tlie former ; but 
■ Note 






either 



arge tree, branebing high above the ground. Kamed in Arkansas, Swamp- 



" Only a shrub. I did ni 
" A fine large tree, one 
grows in deep, marshy b 
Tupelo. Scarce in Arkansas, a 
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CUPULIFERJ!. 



Latin Hambs. 


English Kajies, 


Qeoloo'l Static 


1, Natdral Hakiiat. 


Q. Phellos, L.,1 . 


Willow oak, . 


Alluvial, . 


Bottoms in marshy places. 


Q. imbricaria, Mich ,* 


Laurel or ahingle-oak, 


Limestone, 


Banks and high bottoms. 


Q, aquatics, Cat.,' . 


Water oak, . . 


Alluvial, sandy, 


Bottoms and flats. 


Q. mgra, L.,* . . 


Black-Jack oak, . 


Sand and lime. 


Barren. 


Q. faleata, Mich, = . 


Spanish oak, . 


Sandatono, 


Dry sandy plains & ridges. 


Q. tinetoria, Bart.,' 


Black oak, Quercitron 


Sand and lime, 


Plains and ridges. 


Q. ooccinea, Wang.,' 


Scarlet oak, . 


ii ,1 


Hills and rich woods. 


Q. rubra, L.,". 


Red oak, 


., .i 


Rocky woods, creeks, &c. 


Q. palustris, D. R.,» 


Pin oak, 


Alluvial, . 


Low ground, borders of 


Castanm, Tour., 


Chestnut. 




[swamps & prairies. 


C. vesca, L.,'° 




Sandstone & chert, Rocky hilla (rare). 


C, puraila, Micli.,". 


Chinquapin, . 




" (common). 


*C. nana, Muhl., . 


Dwarf Chinquapin, 




Hilla of Arkansas Elver. 


Fagus, Tom-., 


Beech. 






F.syIve9lri3,Mich.,i' 


White Beech, . 


Alluvial &tcrtin 


v,WaHhita River and South- 


Corylus, Tout., . 


Hazel-nut. 




Lward. 


C. Americana, Wall., 


" 


Sandy, . 


Thickets around prairies. 


Car^inus, L., 


Horn boa in. 






C. Americana, Mich.,'' 


" 


Limestone, 


Banks and creeks. 


Ostrya, Mich., 


Iron wood. 






0. Virginica, Willd., 




" 


" " 



1 Abounds from IIuTTicane Creek southward, in all the swampy bottoms and flats, where it bears 
abundance of acorns. Wood reddlab, course-gained, porous, not much used. 

' Pretty rare in Arkansas. Wood hard, heavy, fit for fuel only. Has been used for shingles. 
(MiohauX.) 

' It ranges from Sebastian County, or rather from Fort Smith to Memphis, or from this parallel 
southward. I did not see it north of this line. The tree becomes of good siie, more than fifty to silly 
feet high. Its leaves are extremely variable, showing all possible forms between the Willow and the 
Postoak leaves, even sometimes cut and spiny. Wood very tough [says Miohaus], but less durable and 
less estimated by carpenters and wheelwrights than that of the Whit« Oak. 

' A small crooked tree. Wood compact, coarse-grained, good for fuel. 

' Becomes a large tree in deep sandstone soU. In barren sandstone it is mostly stunted, and pass to 
Qaercvs tridentata, Engl. Wood less durable, and leas estimated than that of the White Oali. Bark 
preferable for tanning 

' A lai^ tree, with reddish, strong, dnrabis wood. The Qaercitron is a yellow coloring matter, 

' Grows with the former speeiea. Wood not as good. Used for staves. Poor for fuel. It is easily 
distinguished from the neit by its scaly acorns. 

diatiDgnisbed by its large aootns and flat shallow cap. Wood reddish, strong, porous, not very valuable. 
Bark used for tanning. 

• The foliage is most like that of the former ,■ hut its acorn is globular, and scarcely half as long. 
Wood strong, teuaoious, not durable. Used for staves. 

'" I did not see in Arkansaa a tree of good size of this speeies. but only shrubby. Wood strong, elastic, 
durable, good for posts, Ac. 

" The Chinquapin is more common in Arkansas than the Cheatunt. Its wood is still stronger and 

" Becomes of enormous size in the bottoms in rich deep soil, not too wet. Wood too hard and too 
heavy for timber, but very good for fuel. 

^ A slender tree like the ne^t, with whit«, compact, hard wood. Both this and next speclea have also 
the same kind of w 00(5, and are generally known under the name of Iron-wood. Its fruit is incloaed in 
a ring of loose catkin, while that ot the next species has the seed enveloped and borderei 
out calyx. 



iSike, 
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MimCXCEM; BETULACE,E; SALICACEjE; CONIFERS; AEACEiE. 



Latin Names. 


Englieh Names. Geoloqi Statio-- 
MyricaeeiB. Swed Gale Family. 


Naiueal Habitat. 


M. cerifeca, L,,' . 


B,ivberrj-. 

" . . Sandy, 

BetiUaeeffi. Biyvh Family. 


Alluvial swampy ground. 


Belula, Tour.,' 


Bircli. 




*B.popnlifolm, Ait., 


White Birch, . . Sandslone, 


Barren. (Nult. Catt.) 


B. nigra, L., . 


Red Birch, . . *■ . . 


Elver banks. 


Alnus, Tour., 


Alder. 




A. serrulata, Ait,, . 


Smooth Aider, , [.imestoiie, 


Gravel & banks of creeks. 


Salix, Tonr., , 

S. discolor, Muhl., . 


Salicacese. 
Willow. 
Glaucous Willow 


River banks. 


S. nigra. Mars!)., . 


Black Willow, .... 


" " 


*S. longifolia, Muhl., 




Nutt. Cat. 


Fopulus, Tour,, . 


Poplar. 

Cotkiiiwood, . . Alluvial sandy. 


Bottoms along rivers. 


•P. angnlala. Ait., . 


. 


Low grounds. 


Rrtus, Tour,,. . 


Conifene. Pirn Family. 
Pine. 




*P. inopa. Ait., 
P. tiiitig, Mich.,' . 


Jersey Pine, . . Sandstone, . Barren. {Nutt. Cat.) 
Yellow Pine of the North, Sandstone & cherf, Barren hills (common). 


*P. rigida. Mill.,' . 


Pitch Pine, . . Sand, 


Nutt. Cat. 


P.T^eda,!.," . 


LobloUv Pine, . Tertiary, . 


Alluvial and sandy hiik 


Zbawrfiam, Rich., . 


Bcld Cypress. 




T. distichura. Rich ,' 


Alluvial, . 


Deep swamps. 


Juniperm, L., 
J.Virginiana,L.,^ 


Junipw. 

Red Cedar, . . Limestone, 

Araceffi. Ar<im Family. 


Banks of rivers, rocks. 
Mouth of Benet/. Bajou. 


Arisama, Mart,, . 


. Indian turnip. 




*A. triphyllum. Tor., 




Rich soil and woods. 


*A. Dracontiuni, Schott, 




Low ground. 


Aeorus, L., , 


Sweet flag. Calamus. 




A. CalamuB, L,,9 . 


" 


Swampy prairies. 


' The berries are Invested with a Isind of wax, which, collected by boi 


ng, is naed lor candle-mokiug. 


' The wood of the Biroh 


ea is not verj valuable. It is soft and light. 




. ' Wood while, soft, unfit for use. I have not Been this tree in Arliii 


nsM, escept with the Arknnsaa 


River hottoma and the o 


eeks runuing to it across the Millstone grit 


Frog bayou, 4^:. None in the 



north of the State, 

' Wood flne-gnuned, a little resinons, yel 

■ I have not seen it in Arkansas. It ia th 

' Grows Boutli of Hot Springs County, mi 
thongh not Its good. 

' Wood fine-gr&ined, reddish, etrong, elastie, and less resino 
building in the South, and very valuable, 

' Wood reddish, odorous, strong, tough, and durable. The 

' Root oreejdng, sweet -aeented, aromatic, and somewhat ti 
popular medicine, hut its properties are scarcely ascertained. 



lito, used for flooring, ka. 

luable Yellow Pine of the South. 

the Yellow Pine, and is used for the snme purpoce, 

it of the Pines. Much used for 
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390 TYPHACEiE; LEMNACE^; PALM^ ; HTD EOCH ARID ACE ^. 

Latin Names. Esqlish Names. Geoloq'l Station. Natuhal Habit 

Typliacese. Cattail Family. 
Typha, Tour., . . Cat-tail flag. 

T. latifolia, L., . , " Ponds and liajoua. 

Spargardum, Tour., . Bur-reed. 

S. simples, Huds., Limestone springs, Slainmoth Spring. 

Lemnacese. Duckweed Famil'j. 
Lemna, L., , . . Duck meat. 

L. triauloa, L., . . " . . Floating, , . Mammoth Spring. 

L. minor, L., . . . " . . " . . " " 

*L, polyrrhiza, L.,^ . " . . " . . Nutt. Cat. 

PalmEB. ralms. 
Sabal, Aians.,'^ . .Palmetto. [Arkansas 

S. Adansoni, Gner., . '' . . . Aliuvial, . , Deep marshes moi 

HaiadaeeEe. Fondweed Family. 
.Zannic/ieHio, Midi., . Horned Pond weed. 

Z. pakslris, L., . . " Mammoth Spring. 

Fotamogelon, Tonr., , Fondweed. 

P. compressus, L., " " 

P. pneloiigns, Wulif., " " 

P, nftians, L., " " 

*P. helerophjllus, Schr , Nutt. Cat. 

Alismacese. Walei- Fianiain Famibj. 
Alisma, L , . , . Water plantain. 

A. Piantago, L., . . " " Ditches. Ponds. 

Echinodorun. 

*E. roatratas, Engl., Ponda of Verdigris 

Sagiilaria, L., . . Arrow head. 

*S. radicaoB, Nutt. Shallow water. Ft.f 

*S. variabilis, Engel., ......... " andwetf 

*S. simplex, Pursh., " '■ 

Hydroeharidaceas, Frog's-Mt Famili/. 
LimnoMum, Rich.,. . Frog's bit. 

L. Spongia, Eicb^ Ponds. 

Anacharis, Eich., . . Water weed. 

A. Canadetisis, P!., . " Mammoth Spring. 

Talisneria, Mieh., , , Eel-grass. 

*V. spiralis, L., . . . . Slow rivers. (Nutt. 

' Lemna perpusilla, Torr., is also probablj- a species of Mnmmotb Spring. I could not find it in 

' M. KattBll says that this Palm first mnlioa Its appearance a fen miles Lelowthe Southern bone 

of the Arkansas Territor;, on the banks of the Mississippi RiTer. It is non found in abundance 

mouth of Arkansas River, back of tha tonn of Napoleon. IIiis this species changed its distril 

ascending northward, or has it eseuped the attention of M. Nuttdl, one of the must careful, csee 

eiplorets ? 
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ORrniOACEjE; AMARTLLIDACE^ ; JI^MODORACE/E; IRIDACEyE. 

LATtN Sameb. EsoLisn NiMEa, Gaoi.OQL Station. Nathkal IIabii 

OrcMdacese, Oickis Family. 

Spiranlhes, Bich., . . Ludics' Tresses. 

8. annua, Eich., Chert, , , Wet prairies, 

Pogonia, Juaa. 

*P. peodula, Lindl., Eich damp wood.?. 

Ca/opoyon, R.Br. 

*0. pulchellua, R. Br., Bogs. 

Tipvlaria, Nutt., . . Cane-fly Orchis, 

•T. discolor, Nott , Sandj, . . Pine woods. (Kut 

Microstylis, Nntt., . . Adder's cnouth. 

■*M. ophioglossoides, Nutt., Xiamp woods. 

Cypripediuin,!,., . . I.adj's slipper, 

*C. pubescens, Willd., Sandy, . . Woods aud Iiills. 



Pancratium, L. 

•P. marltimum, L., 

Crinum, L. 

*C. American urn, L. 

Agaee, L., 

A. Virgin ica, L. 

Hypoxis, L., , 

*H. erecta, Ij., 



Amaryliidacefe. 

■ . . Sand, 



. Salt marshes. (Kutt. Cat.) 

. Swamps. " 

, Rocis. 

. Open woods. 



BloodwaH Family. 



Bromeliaceee. Fme-Apph Fumili/, 
. Long Moss. 



On trees, especially the 



*I. versicolor, L., . 
*I.Virginica, L,, . 
I. cristata, Ait., 
Nemaslylis, Nntt. 
*N. ecelestina, Nutt., 
N, geminiflora, Nutt., 



Iridaceae. Iris Family. 
T de Luce. Blue flag. 



Wet places 
Marshes. 



Rocliy pine woods. 
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392 DIOSCOREACE^ ; SMILACE^; LILIAOE^; MELANTHACE_«. 

Latin If ahes. 



Dioscorea, Plun., . 
*D. quateriiata, Walt., , 



llNaLisH Naues. Geoloo'l Statiok. Natubal Haditat, 
SioscoreaceSB. Tam Family, 



Smilacese. 
Smilax, Toar., , , Greenbrier. 

S. rotundifolia, L., Tbickels (common). 

*8. glaupa, Wall., Dry thickets. 

*S. taranoides, L,, Tliiclfefa. 

S. laneeolata, L., ...... Alluvial, . . Swamps. Washita River. 

S. laurifolia, L., Sandy, . . Pine barren. 

S. ierbacea, L., Alluvial, . . Banks of rivers. 

THllium, L., . . . Three-leaved Kightsbade. 

*■!. Bessile, L., Woods, 

*T. unguicalatum, Nutt., Shndj woods. 

*T. virideacens, Nutt., " " 

Liliaeese. Lil^j FamU^. 

Polygonatum, Tour., . Solomon's seal, 

*P. biflorum, Ell., Wooded banks. 

*-P. muUJflorum, Ell., Arkansas. (Nutt. Cat.) 

Smilaeina, Desf., . . False Solomon's seal. 

•S. racemosa, Desf. Moist copses, 

*S. Elellala, Desf. " " 

Scilla, L., . , . Squill. 

S, Fraseri, Gray,' , . Qnamash, Thickets & moist prairies. 

Ailivm, L., . ■ . Garlic. 

A. stellatura, Nutt. Prairies (rare). 

*A. angulosum, B. Nutt., Arkansas. (Nutt. Cat,) 

»A. ochroleucnm, Nutt., Prairies. " 

*A. Canadonse, Kalra., Moist prairies. 

A. striatum, Jacq., Prairies. (M. Cos.) 

Lilium, L., . . . Lily. 

*L. Pbiladelphicum, L., Prairies and copses. 

*L. superbum, L., . ..... Alluviiil, . . Rich low ground. 

Eryihronium, L., . . Dog's-tooth Violet. 

*E. Americanmn, Sm., Limestone, . Banks and thieketa. 

*B. albidum, Kutt., " . . " " 

Yucca, L., . . . Spanish bayonet. 

*y. recurvifolia, Salisb., Arkansas. (Nult.Catt.) 

Kelanthacete. 
Vvularia, L.,. . . Bellwort. 

•U. sessilifolia, L., Nutt. Cat. 

Melanthium, Gron. 

"M, Virginicnm, L., Wet meadows. 

* Bulb sneet to the tasl«, and eatable. 
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JUNCACE-JE; PONTEDERIACEJE; COMMELINACF^ ; CTPERACE^. 

Latis Names. Esqlish Najies. Geoloo'i. Station. Natchal Habita 

Slenanlhium, Gray. 

•S. anguatifolium, Gray, Wet meadows. 

Amianthium, Gray, . Fly poison. 

*A.muscEetoxieum,Gray, Open woods, 

Hehniaa, L. 

•H. angnstifolia, Mich., Fort Smith. 

Chamcelirmm, Willd., . Devil's Bit. 

*C. luteum, Gray, Low grourids, 

Tcfieldia, Huds., . . False Asphodel. 

T. glabra, Nutt., Prairies. 

?T. pubeiis, Ait., Sandy, . ., Barrens. 

Juncaceffl. Ri^sh Fami!;/. 

Luzula, DC, . . Wood Rush. 

L. campcstria, DC., Rocky woods. 

Jitnciis, L., ■ . . Rush. 

J. effusus, L., Ditches. 

*J. setaceus, Eost , Nutt. Cat. 

*J. aclrpoides, Lam., ......... Borders of streams. 

*J, aeumlnatus, Mich., Bogs and ponds. 

*J. hcteraothos, Nutt., Woods. 

*J. repens, Mich-, Nntt. Cat. 

J. tenuis, Willd., Prairies. 

*J. hufonius, L., Low grounds. 

PontederiaeeEe. rkkerd-imed Family. 

Fontederia, L,, . . Pickerel weed. 

P, cordata, L., Shallow water. 

Heteranthera, Ruiz. 

»H. limosa, Vahl., Nutt. Cat. 

ScTiolUra, Sebreh.,, . Water Star-grass. 

S. graminea, Willd., . " Shallow streams. 

Commelinaeefle. Spidericort Family. 

Comntelyna, Dill., . . Day flower. 

*C. communis, L., Alluvial, . . Low ground. 

*C. erecla, L., " . . Shaded hanks. 

*0. Virginica, L., Damp rich woods. 

Tradeicantiaf L., . . Spiderwort. 

*T. Virginica, L., Hoist woods. 

*T. rosea. Vent,, - . Sandy, . . Woods and banks. 

Cyperaeese. Sedge Family. 

Cyperus, L., . . . Galingale. 

C, flaveaeena, L., Sandy, . , Banks. 

C. diandrus, Torr., " . . " Wet places, 

•C. Kuttallii, Tor., " . . " " 
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39-i CyPERACE^; GRAMINE^. 

Latih Naubs. ENGLISH Nahes. Geolog'l Station. Natueal Habitat. 

C. atrigoaus, L , Limestone, . Creeks aud bottoms. 

C. inflexus, MuLl., Sandy, ■ . Banks and gravel. 

C, ovularia, Tor " . . Woods. Drj places. 

*C, retrofracUia, Tor,, Slarshj ground. 

Kyllingia, L. 

K. puinila, Mich , Limestone, . Creeks and l)anks. 

Eleocharis, E. lir , . Spike-Rush. 

*E,quadrangulata,R.Br., .... Sand, . . Nutt.Cat. 

*E. palustris, R. Br., Low ground. Ditchea. 

E. aoicularis, 11, Br., Brooks. Mammoth Spring. 

*B. pygmsea, Torr., Mjirahes. 

Scirpu*, L., . . . Bulrush. 

8. pungens, Vahl., Gravellj, . . Banks of White River. 

*S, lacoatris, L,, Ponds. 

Fimbristfflis, Vahl, 

F. aatuinnalla, Roem., ..... Sandy, . . Banks of Arkanaas River. 
Fuirena, Bott., . . Umbrella-grass, 

F. squarrosa, Mich., Limestone, . Springs, mossy ground. 

Shi/nchospora, Vahl., . BeakRush. 

•R. alba, Vahl.,' Nutt. Cat. 

*R. longirostris, Nult,, " " 

Scleria, L,, . . . Kut-Rush. 

■*S. reticularis, Mioh., Sandy, . . Swamps. 

Carex, L,,' . . - Sedge. 

*C. rosea., Schk., Moist woods. 

*C. plantaginea. Lam,, Shady woods, 

*C. anceps, L., Roeky woods. 

*C. flava, L., Wet meadows. 

*C. tuntaculata, Muhl,, ii ii 

*C. foliiculata, L.,' Peatbogs. 

*C. lupulina, Muhl., Swamps. 

GramineEe. Grass Family. 
Greeiiia, Nutt. 

•G. Arkanaana, Nult., Limestone, . Hills of Red River. 

Leersia, Sol, . . . False rice. 

L. oryaoides, Sw., . . Rice Cut-grass, Wet meadows. Mammoth 

*L.Virginica, Willd., . While grass. [Spring. 

Zizaaia, Gron., . . Iiidiaa rice. 

Z. aquatica, L.,' . . Water oats, .'.... Swamps, &o. Mam. Spring. 

*Z. miliacea, Mich,, " " 



' Tbough this species ia enamerated in Nattall'a Catalogue, I danbt that 


it belongs t( 


) Arkansas, 


" Of thia genus, which in tlie Southern States contains seventj-flve epei 




M. Nuttall men- 


tions only seven species in his catalogue, with this remark : " mid via 


ny Bikers." 


As late in the 


autumn, when I visited Arltansaa, the species of tbis genua have entirely dii 


sappeared, tl 


le catalogue is of 




a Chapman' 


s SuHthem Flora 


belong also to Arkansas. T have copied only the short list of M. Nuttall. 






= Rather a Northern tpeoies. Can soareelj he found in Arkansas. 






' Appears rare in Arkansas. It ia greedily eaten hy cattle, but gener 


ally grows i; 


a too deep water. 


lis gram is gathered by the Indians and used for food. 
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GRAMINE^E. 395 

Latin Names. Ekousii Names. Geolog'l Statios. Natuhal Habitat. 

Alopecunis, L. 

*A. geniculatus, L., Moist meaiJows. 

Vilfa, Ad., . . . Rush-graas. 

*V, aspera, Beauv., Sandj, . . Fields. 

V, vaginffiflora, Torr., '■ , . Barren. 

Sporobohu, R. Br. 

? S. IndicQs, Brown, Wet places. 

Agrosiis, L., , . . Bent graas. 

*A. pcrenoana, Tuct., Damp shaded places. 

*A, soabra, WiUd., Sandj, . . Drj places. 

*A. vulgaris. With,,' . Ked-top grass, Meadows. 

*A, arachnoldes, Ell., Iligli prairies, 

Polypogon, Desf., . . Beard-grasa. 

*P. raeemosum, Nutt., Nult. Cat. 

Cinna, L., . . . Wood reed-grass. 

*C. atundioacea, L., Damp woods. 

Muldeniergia, Scbreb., . Drop seed grass. 

M. Mexicana, Trin., .....,,,. Low ground. 

M. diffusa, Schreb., Sandy, . . Hills and woods. 

Calamagroalis, Adan., . Reed Bent grass. 

C. Canadensis, Beau., ..... " . , Shadj banks. 

*C. gigaiitea,Nutt., " . . Banks of Salt River, 

Slipa, L., . . . Feather grass. 

•S. sericea, Mich , Nutt, Cat, 

*S. parviflora, Mich., n n 

•S. avenacea, L., Sandy, . . Woods. 

Arisiida, L., . . . Triple-awned grass. 

A, gracilis. Ell., Sandstone, . Prairies and hills, 

*A. dichotoma, Mich., ......... Old fields. 

A, stricta, Mich., Sandy, . . Prairies. 

•A, oligantha, Mich., , . . Nutt. Cat. 

•A, paliens, Nutt., " " 

«A. purpurea, Nutt., Sand;-, . . Plains of Red River. 

A. tuberenloaa, Nutt., " . , Prairies. 

Spartina, Scbr., . , Cord or Marsh grass. 

*S. cynosuroides, Willd., .,..,.., Banks of rivers. 

*S. polyslacbya, Wlild., Sandy, , . Braeklsh marshes, 

Cienium, Pana., . . Toothache grass. 

*C. Americanum, Spr., Sand, . . Barrens. 

Bouteloua,liHg., . . Muskit grass. 

B. enrtipetidula. Gray, Limestone, . Hills and barrens. 

*B. oligosfachya, T.&Gr., Nutt. Cat. 

Cynodon, Rich., , . Bermuda grass. 

C. Dactylon, Pers., Dry fields. (Introdu. 

Eleudne, Giert., . ■ Crab grass. 

E. Indica, Gairt., Waste places. " 

' Thia ppcciea is often cultivated on wet meadows. It is known also under the name of Bent grass. 
The name of Herd grass, wliiali it bears also sometimes, belongs to PhUum prattme. The while Bent 
grass, Agrosiis alba. L., was formerly celebrated under the nauia of Tiorin gross. It is not better gross 
than this. The bay of the Red top is good, but abort and tbin. 
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GR AMINE jE. 



Latib Kames. 
Lepiochloa, BeaiiT, 
*L. feacicularia. Gray, 
•L. attenuata, Nutt., . 
Tricuspis, Beauv. 
T. aeslerioides, Torr,, 
•T. stricta, ? Nutt., 
Biarrhena, Eaf. 
D. Americana, Beauv. 
Koeleria, Pera. 
*K. cristata, Pers., . 
Eatonia, Raf. 
*E, obtusata, Graj, 
Melica, L,, 
*M.mutica, Walt., 
Glyceria, E. Br, . 
■*G. nervata, Trin., 
*G. fluitana, R. Br., 
Poa, L., 

*P. pratensis, L,,' . 
P. annua, L., . 
■*P. nemoralis, L,, . 
*F. iotermpta, Kult., 
•P. capitata, Nutt.,' 
Eragrostis, Beanv. 
B. reptans, Nees., . 
■*B. poteoidea, Beauv., 
*E. pllosa, Beauv., 
*B. tenuis, Gray, . 
■*B. capillaris, Kecs., 
*E. pactinaeea. Gray, 
*E. conferta, Prin., 
Festuca, L., , 
*P. teoella, Wiltci., 
*F. polyataehya, Micti , 
»F. diandra, Nult., 
*F. aciurea, Nutt., . 
F. elatioc, L., 
JBromiis, L., . 
B. ciliatua, L., 



Limestone, 



Sand, 



Prairies. 

Nutt. 

Ritli banks of r' 

Hills. 

Dry aoil. 

Nutt. Cat. 



Fielda. Cultivated. 
Waste grounds. 
Nutt. Cat. 
Bnshy prairies. 
UanliS. 



Fields. 

Banks. 

Sterile pi ace a. 
Nutt. Cat. 

Cultivated fielila. 
Banks of King'a River. 



' This ia the common meadow graas generally cultivateil. It grows more gr less luiuriantly, aeeord- 
ing to the riclineEa of the soil, and makes better iiaj when mined with other grasses, espeoially the tall 
Fescue. The Blue grass (Poo compreisa) ia also cultivated, and often miied with the meadow grass. 
The Blue grass la better adapted for dry sandy soil than the former, and by its creeping roots would be 
valuable espeeiall; on the prairies of Arkansas. 

' Nuttall says that this species ie allied to Fua reptam, and thua would go with the nest genua. Pro- 
bably the forroer also. 

' Two apoeiea of Eescnea. Feslvca e/atior, the tall Peaoue, and Festuea pratBiists, Hurd., the Meadow 
Eeacue, scarcely distinguishable in their form, are generally enltivatod for hay. A rich, friable, wet soil 
is the best for these species. 
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GEAMINE^. 



397 



Latin Names. Enqush Nameb. Gkoloo'l Station. Natukal Habitat. 

Uidola, L., . . . Spike grass. 

*U. maltiflora, Nutt., Saiici, . . lianlis of Arkiinsas River. 

*tT. gracilis, Mieb., Sandy, . . Prairies. 

Fhragmiiea, Trin., . . Reed. 

P. eommunia. Pur., Wet prairies (rare). 

Arundinaria, Mich., . Cane. 

A. raacrosperraa, Mich., . ... Alhiviul, . . Rich banks. Botloms. 

*A, pomila, Nutt., Red River. 

Jjepturus, E. Br. 

L. panicnlatus, Nutt Opeii ground. 

Hordeam, L., . , Barley. 

H. poaitlnm, Nutt,, Saline soil. 

Elymua, L., . . , Lyme grass. 

E. Virgin icus, L Limestone, . Barrens i banks of rivers. 

•E. CBnadensiB, L., Nutt. Cat. 

Ural^u, Nutt. 

*XJ. aristulata, Nutt., Sand, . . Banks of Arl.aiisas. 

Danihonia, DC,. . Wild Oat grass. 

•D. spieata. Beau., Limestone, . Kooky places. 

FhalarU, L., . . , Canary grass. 

*P. occidentalis, Nutt., Inundated prairiea. 

Ckloris, Sw. 

•C. verticiilata, Nutt., Sand, . . Banks. Fort Smith. 

Paspahim, L. 

•P. purpureum. Ell. Nutt. Cat. 

*P. racemosum, Nutt., Red River. Plains. 

*P. stolonifemm, Nutt., Arkansas. (Nutt. Cat.) 

P. setaccum, Mich., Sandy, . . Fields. 

P. liEve, Mich., " , , Moist grounds. 

Fanieam, L., . . Panic ^rass. 

•P. gibbum. Ell., . Swamps. 

P. hiana, Ell., Sand, . . Low ground. 

■*P. sanguinale, L., . Common crab-grass, .... Waste grounds. 

P. anceps, Mich., Sandstone, . Barrens. 

*P. agroatoides, Spreng., ........ Wet meadowa. 

*P. caplllare, L. Sandy, . . Plains. 

*P. virgatum, L., Moist soil. 

P. clandeslinum, L., Limestone, . Woody banks. 

*P. mierocarpum, Miihl., ...,.,., Thickets. 

*P. pauelflorum. Ell , Wet meadows. 

*P. dichotomura, L, Common. 

*P. yerrucosum, Muhl,, Swamps. 

*P. ignoratnm, Kunth., Nutt. Cat, 

P. Crus-galli, L., . , Barn-yard grass, Waste places. 

Stdaria, Beauv.,' . . Fox-tail grass. 

S. glauca, Beauv., , . Bottle grass, . , Sandy, . . Open places. Everywhere. 



' The Bengal grasa {Setaria Jtaliea, L.), and the Hungarian grasa (S 
iltivated everywhere for hsj. They may do well on the drained prairi 
Line laud, oats uud hurley are more valunhle. 
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Latin Nambs. English Names. Geoloo'l Siaiios. Katubal Habitat. 

Orthopoffon, R. Br. 

*0. parvifolius, Nutt. Nutt. Cat. 

Cenchrvs, L.,. . . Burr grass. 

*C, tribaloidea, L., Sandy banks. 

BoUboeUia, R. Br. 

*R. eampeattis, Nutt, Plains of Bed River. 

Tripsacum, L., . . Gama grass. 

*T. dactyloides, L., Moist soil. 

Erianlhus, Mich,, . . Yellow Beard grass. 

*iJ. alopecaroides, Ell., Sandstone, . Barrens. 

Andropogon, L,, . . Beard grass. 

A, ftireatus, Muhl., Dry prairies. 

A. seoparius, Mich,, " " 

A. Virginicus, L., Sand and clay, . " " 

*A. macrourus, Mich., " . Low ground. 

*A. filifornie, Nutt., Shrubby plains. 

•A. ambiguuni, Mich., Open woods. Cadron R. 

Sorghum, Pers,, , . Broom Corn. 

S. nutans, Gray,' Sandy, . , Dry prairies. 

Ec[uisetaceEe. Horsduil Family. 

Equiselum, L., . . Horsetail. 

E. hyemale, L,,' Sand, . . Banks of the rivers. 

Filices, Ferns. 
Pohjpodmm, L. 
P. vulgarc, L., ..... . Sandstone, . Shady rocks. 

P. incanum, Willd., On trees and rocks. 

Allosonts, Bern., . . Rock brake. 

A. Btropurpureus, Gray, ..... Limestone, . Rocks. 

FterU, L., . . . Brake. 

P. aqnilina, L., Rocky hills and pr.iiries. 

AdianUtm, L., . . Maiden hair. 

A. pedatnm, L., Shaded rocks. Bichwoods. 

A. eapill us- Veneris, L., . . . . . Limestone, . Rocks near springs. 

Cheilanihes, Swartz, . Lop fern. 

C. yestita, Willd., Sand, . . Rocks. 

C tonientosa, Link., ..... " . . Rocky ridges. 

C. Alabamenais, Kuntz., .... Limestone, . Hot springs. 
WooduMrdia, Smith. 

*W. Virginica, Willd., Swamps. 

Camptosorus, Link., . Walking leaf. 

C. rhizophyllua, Link,, Shaded mossy rocks. 



' So hard and dli<ieODB is this species, and also the Beard-grass species 
destroyed by the fires of tbe prairies 
" Used for scouring. 
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. Cliff 



Latik Names. English Names. Geoloq'l Station. 

Atphnium, L,, . . Splceiiwort, 

A. piunatifidurn, Kutt , Limestone, 

A. Ruta-muraria, L., " . . " 

A. Tricliomanea, L., Shaded cliffs. 

A. ebeneutn, Ait., Sandstone, . Eockj woods. 

*A.angustifoliuin, Mich., Rich woods. 

*A. FiUx-foemina, R. Br., ........ Moisl woods. 

Woodsia, B. Br. 

? W. obtusa, T.,1 Limestone, . Ciiffs. 

Cystopleris, Bernh., . Bladder furn. 

C fragilia, Bernh., Sandstone, . Shady rocks. 

Aspidium, Swartz, . Wood fern. 

A. Thelypteris, Sw., Marshes. 

A. spinulosum, Sw., Wood.s. 

A. criatalum, Sw., Swamps and woods. 

*A. mai^inaJe, Sir,, Hillsides. Hoclij woods. 

*A. acrostichoides, Sw., . " 

Onocka, L. 

T 0. sensibilis, . . Sensitive forn. , , ■ . . Wet shadj places. 

Osmtinda, L., . . Flowering fern. 

0. spectabilis, Willd., 



*0. 

Botrychatin, Sw., . 
*B. Innarioides, Sw,, 
•B. obliquum, Muhl., 
? B. Virginicum, Sw., 
OpMoglomum, L. 
*0. vulgatum, L,, , 



Moon wort. 



Marsh J woods. 

[Arkans 
Deep rich woods. 



banks of 
sas River. 



SelagineUa, Beauv. 



8. mpestris. Spring, 
Aiolla, Lam. 
*A. Caroliniana, Willd., . 
Marsilea, L. 

I, Willd., . 



Lycopodiacese. Club Moss Family. 



Sandj &, clayish, Wet ground. 
Sandstone, . Dry rocky pla 
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Fiff. 4. FuBu^ f sfi. untie. / M^. S. Crassaeeliei, / j;A uruic. / I'l^. 6'. Oslrect' v&si^ui/i- 

ris, Zarn,. / Cryph^ea- miUa^iUs, lifortoii.J Fip. 7. Scaiati/i' SilUm^ifUf, '^ Morton. 

Fu/. 8. Cstres.- Bref&oea, f MorCon-Fii; A P?rol-idomyi/- f">-ifi^nMlis. ^J/'r^fn, C C\C\(^\fp' 
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It was not until after my return from the State of Arkansas to Ifew 
Harmony, on the 26th of November, 1860, that the sad news of the death 
of the State Geologist, David Dale Owen, which had only reached me 
through the papers on the day of departure from Little Koek, was ascer- 
tained to be too true. Though for a long time in feehle health, and 
sufferitig from excruciating pains in his limbs and chest, he remained 
constantly at his favorite occupation, — arranging the material for the 
second Geological Report on Arkansas, — calmly contending with his in- 
creasing physical weakness. And when no longer able to use the pen 
himself, he was propped up in a chair, and continued to dictate his report 
up to within three days of his death. Such indefatigable energy and 
unswerving devotion to the cause of science can seldom he found, and in 
his death Geology has lost one of its hardest workers and most able 
expounders. 

For eight years I have been his student and constant companion, both 
in the field and chemical laboratory, and the interest which he manifested 
in my progress has forever rendered him dear to my memory ; and it is 
in this, his final report, I wish to record this feeble testimony of my high 
esteem. 

For the greater part of the last two years, in prosecuting the Geological 
Survey of Arkansas, I was attached to Dr. Owen's corps in the field, and 
as I had personally examined but a small district of country not previously 
reported upon, Dr. Owen had kindly consented to incorporate my notes in 
his report, which, on my departure for Arkansas in October last, had been 
left with him for that purpose ; but his untimely death prevented its 
accomplishment, and I am now compelled to write them out in as rapid a 
manner as possible, the printing having been necessarily delayed beyond 
the allotted time. This, I trust, will serve as an apology for the brevity 
of my report. 
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In the fall of 1859 I accompanied Professor Leo Lesquereux in an 
excursion through a portion of the northern, middle, and eoutheastern 
counties, for the purpose of establishing the position and extent of the 
coal-field of Arkansas, and noting its !Flora. 

An account of this important work, performed by Professor Lesquereux, 
will be found detailed in his able report; and I have only to add a few 
memoranda connected with the geology of those parts of the country 
passed through, which he has not mentioned, or to which he has only 
briefly ailuded. 

As we were to enter the State at a point near the Mammoth Spring in 
Pulton county, — a description of which is given in the first Geological 
Report, accompanied by a plate representingafaithful view of this locality, 
sketched by Dr. D. D, Owen, — and as there was some doubt in regard to 
the geological position of the rocks through which this great spring makes 
its way to the surface, I was requested to pay particular attention to the 
subject. This I did; and although the rocks are entirely destitute of 
fossils, I feel confident, from the lithological character and order of super- 
position, that they belong to the Lower Silurian age. 

The water of the Mammoth Spring was found to have an alkaline reac- 
tion, which became remarkably strong when reduced by evaporation to 
one-half its original bulk. In the water thus concentrated, there was also 
found, in addition to what has already been reported, a trace of chlorine, 
sulphuric acid, and iron. 

In the southwestern part of Newton county, on Section 16, and 35 or 
36, Township 16 north, Range 23 west, on the waters of Buffalo river, a 
considerable amount of digging has been done for lead, and some 18,000 
or 20,000 pounds of the ore have been taken out. Great excitement 
prevailed about this discovery of ore, and all the land in the vicinity was 
immediately entered. It is thought, however, that the richest deposits 
exist on the 16fch Section. At Clark's diggings, where the ore has been 
principally mined, the lead is represented as lying in pockets or crevices 
in the rocks, and not in regular veins. This is the condition in which the 
ore is also found at Granby, in Jasper county, Missouri, the richest lead 
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mines in the West. Not only from the manner in which the ore occurs in 
the rocks of Newton county does it resemble the Granby mines, but it also 
has the same geological horizon, and is accompanied by the same associa- 
tion of minerals. 

The specimen of lead sent to the laboratory, by George Lewis, to be 
examined for silver, from Fayetteville, Washington county, was from 
Newton county. Unfortunately, he did not state the exact locality from 
which it came ; otherwise, a region tbus rendered interesting, would have 
been thoroughly examined. As it was, we did not even learn the abun- 
dance of lead raised at these mines, until it was impossible to spare the 
time necessary to visit them. From what is known of the surrounding 
country, and the information obtained from those who have been at the 
mines, there is every reason to believe tliat valuable deposits of ore will be 
found in this county. 

It is a fact worthy the special attention of those residing in the northern 
counties of Arkansas, that there is every probability of finding valuable 
deposits or veins of lead in the following counties : Randolph, Lawrence, 
Independence, Izard, Searcy, Marion, Carroll, Newton, Madison, Benton, 
and "Washington. The occurrence of lead was already noticed in the former 
report. Since the publication of that report, however, it has been ascer- 
tained that granite makes its appearance at the mouth of Spavinaw creek, 
in the Cherokee country, some thirty or forty miles west of the Arkansas 
line; and the probability is, that this granite underlies the lead-hearing 
rocks in the northwestern counties of this State, and the southwestern 
counties of Missouri. A favorable bottom-rock is thus formed on which 
the ore may collect, thus giving plausibility to the opinion, that in some 
localities, by pursuing the in-egular surfeee-lode of lead down to this 
granite, ore may be found in paying quantities. 

The following is a statement of the analysis of the lead ores from Newton 
county. 

No. 1. Specimen obtained from Hon. W. W. Watkins. 

500 grains of ore giave : 

Metallic Lead, .... 390 grains = 78 per cent. 
Globule of Silver, . . . 0.0008 " = .OOOIG per cent. 

5.25 oz. Silver to ton of ore. 

No. 2. Specimen sent by George Lewis, of Fayetteville. 

Metallic Lead, .... 3oO grains = TO por cent. 
Globule of Silver, . . . 0.0005 " = .0001 per cent. 

3.2T oz. of Silver to the ton. 
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1^0. 3. A clear, bright specimen, gave : 



Metallic Lead, . , . . 40 
Silver equal 1,30 o 



Accompanied by the Hon. "W". Vf. AVatkins, I visited the locality near 
Carroliton, in Carroll county, where Mr. Childers had been digging for 
copper ore. It was a wild, romantic spot, in a deep recess of the Childers' 
mountain, at the base of a massy, pebbly conglomerate. A horizontal 
drift had been made into the pyritiferous shale for many feet, and several 
boxes of iron pyrites, which bad been mistaken for copper, were taken out, 
and left to decompose under the influence of the atmosphere. The main 
body of the iron pyrites is found in a marl about fifteen inches thick, in 
which I saw imperfect specimens of carboniferous fossils. This sulphuret 
of iron might readily be mistaken by the inexperienced for the more 
valuable ore — copper pyrites — which it greatly resembles, and from which 
it may be distinguished by its greater hardness. 

The following is the order of superposition of the rocks from Long 
creek to the top of Childers' mountain. The thickness of the members is 
only approximate. 

Conglomerate, ferruginous at the top, — some good surface iron 

ore, but mostly iron Band, — heavy bedded and full of pebbles, 200 to 300 feet, 

Pyritiferous marl, with carboniferous fossils mostly imperfect, 

among which conld be distinguished T. Serpentes, . 15 iaehes. 

Pyritiferous, argillaceous shale, with three bands of clay iroQ- 

Btonc, in all 4 inches, .7 feet- 
Sandstone and shale, ........ 100 ? feet. 

Subearboniferous sandstone, 200 ? feet. 

Subcarboniferous limestone. 

Chert. 

Subearboniferous limestone with Chert. 

Bed of Long creek. 

The pyritiferous marl will make an excellent fertilizer, and though it is 
impracticable to wagon it from this locality, it may be found at the same 
geological level in situations where it is possible to get it without much 
expense. 

Soils for chemical analysis were collected from the Eev. Josiah Childers' 
farm, on Long creek, adjoining the town of Carroliton. In good seasons 
this land will produce sixty bushels of corn, or twenty bushels of wheat to 
the acre; and is excellent for oats, rye, timothy, Hungarian, and herd 
grass. The old field has been twenty years in cultivation, and was one of 
the first settled places in the county. The soil is derived from the conglo- 
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merate and sandstones on one side, and the subcarboniferous limestone on 
the other. 

The following is a qualitative chemical examination of the water of 
Long creek, at Carrollton, in Carroll county. 

It is alkaline to test paper, and contains principally, 

Bicarbonate of Lime, stronjr. 

" " Magnesia, . , i!iodr;rate. 

Sulphate " " It 

" " Soda, 

Chloride of Sodium, small. 

In the northwestern corner of Carroll county there is an iron forge 
known as the " Old Beecher forge." It is situated on Osage creek, and is 
driven by the water of that stream. The main ore worked at this forge is 
obtained on Mr. C. E. "Whiteley's land, on Sections 24 and 25, Township 
20, Range 24. The ore is scattered through this part of the county gene- 
rally in deposits of small extent. At the above localities, however, it is 
reported to have a depth of three feet. 

Iron ore is found in many places around Berryville, and a small deposit 
is crossed by the road leading from that town to the forge. Situated in 
the midst of a beautiful agricultural district, and surrounded by an abun- 
dance of good ore, there is every reason to believe that, if properly managed, 
this forge may be worked with profit to the owner, and prove a source of 
convenience to the community at large; as iron shipped to this remote 
region has a long land carriage, whieh makes it command a high price. 
Last spring, when this forge was in operation, two hundred pounds of good 
bar iron could be made each day. 

On the west bank of Osage creek, at the Beecher forge, there is a bluff 
of massive magnesian limestone belonging to the lower silurian period. 
Ascending from this to the headwaters of Keel's creek, in Madison county, 
we saw the pink and gray marble rock described in the former report, 
exhibited in great perfection. One slab, which lay across our road, was 
six inches thick, and from twelve to fifteen feet across in any direction. 
At this place it could be easily quarried, and obtained in enormous, perfect 
slabs, — the transportation by wagon, being only ten miles to the mouth of 
Osage creek, is quite practicable. 

This marble rock belongs to the subcarhoniferous beds, as we found in 
it Spirifer Keokuk (Hall), and fragments of other carboniferous fossils. 
The following section represents the rocks forming the divide between 
"War-Eagle and King's river, in Madison county. The height of the ridge, 
by the barometer, was one tliousand feet. As we were travelling on the 
dip of the strata, the thickness is given approximately : 
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H J b dd d nglomerate, sandstone, and sbales of 



Subcarbonifer< 
System. 



S bca b 1 sandstoae, with vesicular markings, 

ra t ra t silifeioas, alternating with easily 

w ath g hertj limestones, .... 

Ch ty f aa 1 f ous limeBtooe, containing OHki-i 

Keokuk (Hall), and Spirifer Keokuk (Hall), 
Chert bed with casts of crmoidea — Aclinocrinus ii d 
PlatycTtniis — underlaid hj the ]itik and nhile 
marble rock, in which we found ^pmftr Ke kuk 
(H.ll), 
Massifs coarse grained aandsfont 
f \Vhit«, earthy (hjdrauhi,?)hniestone alternating with 
j greenish, marly shale, the place of water ooaings, 
1 and forming also the substratum of the prairies in 
I the northwest part of Carroll county, , 
/ Eougbly weathering, and beavj-bedded magnesian 
} limestone, — upper part alternating with silicioiis 
I rocks, — lower part, lead-hearing, .... 



Aggregate, 



On the top of this divide, between the waters of War-Eagle and King's 
river, there is a broad table-land, extending four miles to the southwest, 
and covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, affording fine pasturage for 
cattle and sheep. Mr. Vaughan informed us that this land would produce 
from forty to fifty bushels of corn, or fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat, 
to the acre, when the season was favorable. 

In the extreme northern part of Madison county a small quantity of lead 
ore has been found, and the country is reported as being remarkably 
broken. 

In Benton county we called to see Dr. 8. E. Bell, who lives five miles 
west of Bentonville. Tiiis gentleman had forwarded a lot of mineral 
specimens to the laboratory at New Harmony, for examination, wishing to 
know if they contained copper. Though the specimens sent to the labora- 
tory proved to be iron pyrites, it was thought best to visit the locality 
where it was found ; as this mineral, though of but little value itself, is 
often associated in veins along with copper and other valuable ores. 

From Dr. Bell's residence in the edge of Osage prairie, down to the 
bottom of the shatT; which liad been sunk in search of ores, we traced the 
following section ; 



Yellow schistose satidstone, 40 feet. 

Black shale, with a species of Lingula, 10" 

Prodnclal and Spirifer limestone, schistose limestone ; hard Produclal 
Limestone, with disseminated crystals of iron pyrites that had been 
mistaken for copper pyrites, 35 " 
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A set of soils was collected from this part of the 08age prairie for 
analysis. The land will produce, on an average, forty bushels of corn, or 
fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre, or one thousand to fifteen hundred 
pounds of excellent tobacco. The farmers of North Arkansas are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to the culture of tobacco. Last year a tobacco 
manufactory was established at Bentonville, and turned out six hundred 
boxes of manufactured tobacco its first year. 

Crystals of iron pyrites were also Been at Mr. Eippatoe's on Spavinaw 
creek at the State line, in a stratum of soft, decomposing limestone, 

In order to learn if the red granite, which makes its appearance at the 
mouth of this stream, in the Cherokee country, some thirty or forty miles 
from the State line, was to be found in Arkansas, an excursion was made 
for that purpose, but without the desired result. For thirteen miles along 
the creek the carboniferous limestone is in place, and from cue hundred 
to two hundred feet thick, without any apparent dip or disturbance, so far 
as could be seen along our route. 

Mr. Hastings, some years ago, quarried a set of millstones out of this 
granite in the Indian country, which we saw running in a small mill within 
the State, and obtained specimens of the rock from the fragments broken 
off in the fashioning. 

When at Van Buren, in Crawford county, a mineral was given me by 
Judge Green, of that city, for examination, which proved to be a fragment 
of a meteorite, that weighed twenty-two and a half ounces. At the first 
glance it haa the appearance of an igneous rock stained on the exterior 
with oxide of iron ; but on close inspection particles of native iron may be 
seen projecting out of the mass that are quite sharp to the touch. On 
making a partial qualitative examination, it was found to contain — 



Along with the malleable iron and nickel there is nephcline and olivine, 
of a pale and dark green color. 

I was also informed by Mr. Scott, of Van Buren, that about noon on 
the 4th day of July, 1859, while at a barbecue in the northwest part of 
Crawford county, he saw an aerolite falL Before reaching the ground it 
burst into fragments, and made a report as loud as the discharge of a 
cannon. A portion of the fragments fell in a shower, on the roof of a 
cabin near Mr. Pennywit's sulphur spring, and another portion some half 
a mile distant. Mr. Scott had picked up a piece of this meteoric stone, 
which he presented, a short time before our arrival, to Captain Albert 
Pike, of Little Rock. 
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For other remarks on the geology of the weatera and middle counties, 
see the First Arkansas Report, and the Eeports of Dr. D. D. Owen and 
Prof. Leo Lesquereux, in the present volume. 

At Eockport, in Hot-Spring county, the beantiful novacuHte rock, 
vitreous sandstone, shales, and deposits of milky quartz belonging to the 
millstone-grit series, terminate on the "VVaehita, river; and to the southeast 
of this point, between the waters of this stream and the Mississippi, — 
extending on the north to the Arkansas river and far beyond, the tertiary 
gravel, sands, and clay, with the exception of occasional beds of limestone, 
and now and then a capping of quaternary on the highest points, and 
alluvium in the river and creek bottoms, form the entire surface stratum. 

South of Roekport and east of theWacbita river, in Hot-Spring county, 
the country is generally levei, with low ridges, covered with waterworn 
quartzose pebbles. The soil in the flats is of an ashen color, and the land 
is, for the most part, wet and spongy. 

In the southwest comer of this county, we visited Barkman's salt wells. 
Good, substantial works have been built at this place for making salt; but 
no pains were taken to stop out the fresh water from the wells, nor was 
proper search instituted for deeper-seated and stronger brines; conse- 
quently, the works were left idle, and are rapidly going to decay. The 
shallow wells, from which the brine was used, are about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the works, situated on a flat that was covered with stand- 
ing water at the time of our visit. "Water taken from one of the wells, 
though mixed with much fresh water from the recent heavy rains, gave a 
large percentage of chloride of sodium (common salt), a large quantity of 
magnesia and lime, a small quantity of carbonic acid, a trace of iron, and 
a feeble alkaline reaction, 

Not far from these wells, there is a bayou called "Salt Lake," which, 
with the Wachita river, forms a small island called "Salt Island." The 
water in this lake is made brackish by the salt springs which break out 
along its shore. The springs were covered by the water of the lake when 
we were there ; so there was no possible chance of obtaining a fair sample 
of the salt water at these works. 

Mr. Barkman, the proprietor, was not at home; but directions were 
given to have brine sent to the laboratory for analysis, when it could be 
properly collected. Hia attention was also called to the fact, that he would 
be able to strike brine in a well sunk immediately at the works, and thus 
save the expense of a long string of pipes, and a useless waste of power ; 
that the fresh water should be stopped out by tubing ; and that the pro- 
bable existence of a stronger brine, at a greater depth, should by all means 
be tested. 

One mile from Arkadelphia, on the Princeton road, in Dallas county, 
we visited salt wells owned by E. G. Harley & Co., of Princeton. These 
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welh, like those owned by Mr. Barkman only a few miles distant, in Hot- 
Spring county, were filled witli fresh water by the ovei-flowing of the 
creek, near the bed of which they were sunk ; consequently, no analysis 
of the brine could be made on the spot. Mr. Harley promised to have the 
water collected at a suitable time, and sent to the laboratory. 

About ten years ago, these wells were extensively worked by Mr. Easly. 
"We called at the residence of this gentleman, who now lives in Hot-Spring 
county, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of brine it required to 
make a bushel of salt, and found that he was absent from home ; conse- 
quently, we were unable to learn any particulars connected with the old 
works. 

From the geological features of the country, and a large number of 
saline springs in the vicinity, there is everj' reason to believe that here, as 
well as at Earkman's, an abundant supply of brine may be found on going 
deeper. The experiment will cost but a small sum, and is well worth the 
trial. 

Salt could be conveniently shipped in boats from Arkadelphia to the 
Southern market, thereby insuring a flourishing trade. 

Where the road leading from Arkadelphia to Princeton crosses the 
Ouachita bottom, which is here some five miles in width, the soil is a stiff, 
ash-colored clay. After leaving this bottom, we ascended to gravel ridges, 
which form tKe leading features in the western and northern parts of 
Dallas county. 

About twelve miles from the river, we saw a bed of hard, calcareous 
rock, full of tubular markings, resembling somewhat a species of iiliquaria. 
Its position appeared to be under the ferruginous conglomerate and sandy 
iron ore, at the base of the gravel-bed. 

On Little Cypress creek, one mile west of Mr. "Watson's, in Township 7 
south, Eange 17 west, we saw two beds of lignite, one above the other. 
This lignite is of a good quality, and has associated with it an excellent 
plastic clay, suitable for making stoneware. 

The position of the lignite is given below in a general section of all the 
strata seen in Dallas county, all of which belong to the tertiary. 

Water-worn jiebbles, or gravel-bed; t!ie gravel sometimes ce- 
mented bj iron into a ferrnginoua conglomerate,* . . 15 feet. 

Place of sillcified wood {fossil trees), 0. 

Bed, sattdy claj, sometimes containing good iron ore, sandy iron 
ore, and ferrnginons sandstone, the latter ot\en much fluted ; 
thickneas variable, from 1 1) to 40 feet. 

Light-colored sand, . 80 feet. 

* Ibis gravel-bed is at tlie base of the Qnaternary, and forma a junction between that aeries 
and the Tertiary. It has been a question of some doubt to which division it should belong. Mj 
own observations favot the opinion that it should be placed with the Tertiary. 
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Upper lignite l)ed, lto2 ffiet. 

Aeh-eolored sandy clay, 12 feet. 

Plastic potter's clay, 3 feet. 

Lower lignite, bed of Cypress creek; more compact and of belter 
quality than the bed abote ; thickness could not be accurately 

measured, as it lay in the bed of the creek, .... 3 feet. 

Lignite is found in many places in the northern part of Dallas county, 
especially on Big Cypress and on the Saline river, in the northeast corner 
of the county, near the Hot-Spring county line. 

At the village of Tulip, which is huilt oii the gravel-bed, petrified trees 
have been found in digging wells, at a depth of twenty or thirty feet. 
Fragments of this fossil wood, that had been thrown out of the wells, were 
picked up in the streets. We also saw the petrified stamp of a tree in the 
southeastern corner of the county, on Mr. Council's land, Section 36, 
Township 10 south, Range 13 west. The gravel-bed lay above it in the 
ridge. 

Ten or twelve miles south of Princeton, on the Camden road, there is a 
heavy-bedded, coarse-grained, dark-colored, ferruginous sandstone, which 
is quarried and used for under-pinning houses, walling up wells, &c. One 
block of this rock, which had been prized up, measured ten inches by 
thirty. In a country where bedded rock is so scarce, this sandstone 
becomes of considerable value to the inhabitants. 

There are four main characters of cultivated land in this county: gravel 
laud, sandy land, red clay land more or less sandy, and the black bottom 
land on the creeks. The three first varieties will yield about eight hun- 
dred pounds of cotton to the acre, and the creek bottoms about one 
thousand pounds. The soils collected for analysis from this county have 
not yet been analyzed. 

At Mrs, Helena Mattocks, eight miles west of Princeton, the water of a 
spring, which was supposed to be unwholesome, was examined, and found 
to contain : 

Bicarbonate of Lime, a small quanlitj, 

" Magnesia, 

Chloride of Sodium, " " 

Sulphate of Magnesia, ....... '' " 

This water was neutral to test-paper, and had a slight odor of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, though none could be detected in the water by acetate of 
load. Its character is that of a weak saline sulphuret, and from the 
small amount of mineral matter which it contains, cannot be considered 
unhealtliy. 

Bradley county, north of Range 11, is similar in its geological fea- 
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tures to the northern part of Dallas, being broken by low ridges, whieli 
are, for tbe most part, covered with gravel. In this county our examina- 
tions were suddenly stopped by intensely cold weather, which, settipg in 
after a heavy rain and sleet, made the roads so slippery with ice, that it 
was impossible to travel. 

I feel under many obligations to Judge J. M. Merriwether, at Mt. Elba, 
who kindly gave us entertainment until we were able to make our way to 
Pine Bluff. While at Judge Merriwether's, we collected characteristic 
soils of the Saline river bottom, from his plantation, Section 8, Township 
10, Eange 10. The soii is usually of a dark color, sometimes black, — the 
latter being considered the least productive. The subsoil Is a yellow, 
tenacious clay, one to one and a half feet beneath the soil. 

A qualitative analysis was made of a well-water at this place, and the 
principal constituents were found to be : 

Bicarbonate of Lime, remarkably strong. 

Sulphate of Alumina, strong. 

" " Magnesia, ....,., " 

" Soda 

Chloride of Sodium, " 



The water is acid to test-paper, and when evaporated to dryness, leaves 
a large residuum. It is so strongly charged with mineral matter that it is 
entirely unsuited for domestic use. Even cattle and other stock would 
probably be greatly injured, if suffered habitually to drink this water. 



PHILLIPS CODNTT. 

Crowley's lidge, which runs through Greene, Craighead, Poinsett, and 
St. Francis counties, forming the divide between the waters of the St. 
Francis and "White river, terminates in Phillips county just below the city 
of Helena. The top of this ridge, throughout its entire extent in Arkan- 
sas, is composed, for the most part, of silicious clay and marl of quaternary 
date, usually resting on a bed of waterworn gravel. Numerous springs of 
good, cool water, flow from beneath this gi-avel-bed along the eastern foot 
of the ridge, near Helena. There is a prevalent opinion among the resi- 
dents, that this water, if drank during the summer season, will invariably 
produce sickness. On this account, it was thought advisable to test the 
water from three of the principal springs, which were found to be so nearly 
alike in their properties, that the analysis of one, given below, will answer 
for all. The moat noted is the "Big Spring," three miles above Helena, 
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which forms a considerable Btream where it flows from under the gravel- 
hed, at the base of the ridge. On examination, the principal conatttntents 
of this water were found to he : 

Carbonic AciJ, strong. 

Magnesia, 

Iron, a trace. 

Saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, this water gave no indication, 
either in an acid or alkaline solution, of any metal except a trace of iron. 
Therefore, it is not likely to contain any mineral poison; and though 
strongly charged with bicarbonate of lime and magnesia, it is not probable 
that these ingredients are particularly injurious in water; except it be to 
those who are suffering from calculus. Nevertheless, there is a deserted 
cabin close by, of which it is said that all those who occupied it and used 
the water from the "Big Spring," either died, or were taken sick and had 
to move away. As a general rule, when sickness comes upon us, we are 
all prone to look for the cause outside of our own transgressions against 
the laws of nature. For my pai-t, I should rather attribute the cause of 
the sickness which befell the occupants of the cabin at "Big Spring," to 
their own imprudent habits, and the miasmata arising from a large swamp 
close by, than to the use of the clear, cool water of the spring, sparkling 
with its surcharge of carbonic acid. 

The following section, showing the position of the material composing 
Crowley's ridge, was taken close to Mr. Eightor's dwelling in the edge of 
the city of Helena. 



At this place, the marl was traversed by two vertical 
cracks one inch in width, and filled with sand 
from the stratum beneath. 

Yellow and orange sand, and gravel, ... 20 feet. 

Gravel, 6 inches. 

Space concealed — reddish elaj? .... 9 feet. 

Plastic elaj (potter's), local, ..... 6 inches. 

Yellowish and while sand, with some gravel, . . 5 t'eet. 

Sand and gravel, 13 " 

Space concealed, . . . . . . . 12 " 

Bed of slough, .0 

The counterpart of Crowley's ridge may be seen on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi river, at Memphis ; thence running northward through the 
State of Tennessee and a part of Kentucky, crossing the Ohio river at 
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Caledonia in Illinois. In Tennessee, this ridge reaches the river at tho 
first, second, third, and fourth Chickasaw blufts. In Kentucky, at Hick- 
man, Columbus, and Jefierson's blufi'. The fourth Chickasaw bluff, upon 
which Memphis is built, has an elevation of some seventy feet above low 
water, and is entirely composed of yellowish, marly clay, belonging to the 
quaternary. At Randolph, on the second Chickasaw bluflj the elevation is 
two hundred feet above low water, and for the sake of comparison, the fol- 
lowing section obtained at that place is here given : 

„ , f Sandy soil and subsoil, ) o- i- 4. 

Quaternary. -^ ,, ■" . , , , f Sj feet. 

I lellowisti marly clay, ) 

Purplish-pink claj,* ..... G inches. 

Yellowish sand and gravel, .... 10 feet. 

Brown, siiicious, and lignitie clay shale,! ■ '^^ " 

Upper bed of lignite, 2 " 

Ash-eolored clay with fossil leaves, . . 11" 

Lower bed of lignite, ..... 2 feet G inches. 

Spaee, — ash-colored ellicious clay ? — to low 

Aggregate, ■ . . ■ 201 " 

The yellow sand and gravel-bed, at the junction of the Quaternary and 
Tertiary, is very variable in its character, but marks a distinct horizon 
through a district of country many miles in width ; and, so far as known, 
extends in length from the southern part of Arkansas, running with a 
northeasterly strike through the eastern part of that State, the western 
part of Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and terminating in the southern 
part of Illinois. It is this member, cemented into a hard, ferruginous con- 
glomerate, which crosses tho Ohio river at Kew Caledonia in Illinois, and 
forms the Grand and Little chain on that stream. 

In Phillips county, there are many remains of old fortifications or abori- 
ginal towns to be seen, — monuments of a bygone race, of whose history 
no tradition known to the white man has been preserved by the occupants 
of the country. One of these ancient works of art, four miles west of 
Helena, at the terminus of Crowley's ridge, was visited. The embank- 
ments, now nearly destroyed by the washing of the rains, and the cultiva- 
tion of a part of the land, were built of sun-dried clay, mixed with stems 
and leaves of the cane. The vegetable structure of the cane is still well 
preserved in the clay matrix, and I could, in no instance, find any evidence 
of the cane's having been charred by fire: hence the conclusion, that it 
received no greater drying heat than that given it by the sun. Nor is 

* Increases to ten feet a short distance below the town. 

t Probably the same that ia called "black dirt" in Bradley and Aabley counties, Artansaa. 
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tliore any appearance of fashioned brick, of which it is saiil this wall was 
built. The clay and stems of cane appear to have been mixed together 
and moulded into a wall, somewhat after the manner of a pisfe. The 
northern boundary of this enclosure is formed by the hills, and within the 
interior there are a number of small mounds. 

Old Town, fifteen miles below Helena, on the Mississippi river, derives 
its name from the evidence afforded of its having been the site of an abori- 
ginal village, 

In an agricultural point of view, Phillips county ranks equal to any in 
the State. The broad Mississippi bottom in the southern part, interspersed 
with small, old river lakes and bayous, is remarkably fertile, and under a 
high state of cultivation. In the western part, watered by Big creek, there 
is a large body of level land, formed by the gradual flattening out of Crow- 
ley's ridge in that direction: hence it has received the name of "table 
land." Farther to the west, extending to Cache river and beyond, the 
country is traversed hy low ridges, with intervening clay flats, and occa- 
sional wet prairies. The ridges have, for the most part, a reddish, sandy 
clay soil, — occasionally a gray sandy loam. 

Characteristic soils were collected for analysis from the Mississippi bot- 
tom, at Mr. Cooper's plantation, six miles south of Helena. One set was 
taken from a ridge called "Sugar-tree ridge," on account of the trees of 
that name which grow upon it. This ridge is elevated a few feet above 
the overflow of the Mississippi river, and occupies a considerable district, 
which lies in an elbow formed by Long lake. The fact of sugar trees 
growing upon this land, rather led me to suspect a more than usual amount 
of lime in the soil, as this tree is supposed to be partial to a calcareous 
land, and from report, it is not found anywhere else in the bottom. Be- 
sides sugar trees, the principal growth noted consisted of large black wal- 
nut, red oak, persimmon, white and red elm, sweet gum, mulberry, large 
sassafras, papaw, and grape vines. There was also a circle of holly trees, 
supposed, from their regularity, to have been planted by the aborigines ; 
more especially, as there is a row of them extending in a direct line to the 
river. Traces of an old fortification are found in this land, together with 
an abundance of mounds. In the latter, by ploughing up the ground, 
there have been found human bones, implements of pottery, an-ow-heads, 
and stone axes. One of these axes, — in the possession of Mr. Cooper, — 
was made from silicified wood, such as we found in Dallas, Jefl:'eraon, St. 
Traneis, and other counties. The analysis of the soils from this " Sugar- 
tree ridge" will be found in Dr. Robert Peter's Eeport, Nos. 439, 440, 441. 

Another set of soils was collected at Mr. Cooper's, from what is known 
as the " Buckshot land" of Phillips county. This is the low bottom land 
of lakes and sloughs, from ten to fifteen feet lower than the ridge land. 
It is a bluish-black, stiff, plastic soil, when wet, and the virgin soil breaks 
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up under the plough in large cakes, that soon crumble Irom the action of 
the atmosphere into small pieces somewhat reeembling buckshot, thus 
becoming mellow and easy of tillage. Mr, Cooper is of the opinion that 
this character of soil is the most productive in the county. One bale of 
cotton, or fifty to seventy bushels of corn, may be raised on an acre. The 
principal growth is large Cottonwood, buttonwood, blue ash, occasionally 
large over-cup oak, and mulberry. For the analysis of the above soils, see 
Dr. Eobert Peter's Report, Nos. 436, 437, 438. 

The alluvial land immediately adjoining the Mississippi river is a sandy 
loam, easily cultivated, and very fertile, producing one bale of cotton to 
the acre. A characteristic soil was taken from General Pillow's planta- 
tion, below Helena. The analysis is given in Dr. Eobert Peter's Report, 
No. 448. 

Ilill-land soil was collected from William Calvert's farm, on Crowley's 
ridge. This soil is derived from the silicious, marly, quaternary clay, above 
the gravel. It stands the drought well, and produces from forty to forty- 
five bushels of corn, or twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, to the acre. 
The amount of wheat reported appears to be large ; but this ridge is uni- 
versally spoken of as being excellent for wheat. The principal growth ■= 
large poplar (the only poplar trees found in the State grow on this ridge), 
beech, red oak, Spanish oak, white oak, hickory, sweet gum, black walnut, 
butternut, sugar-tree, honey-locust, and originally cane. For the analysis, 
see Dr. Peter's Repoi-t, Nos. 445, 446, 447. 

The table-land of this county has, for the most part, a deep yellow, or 
mulatto soil, with now and then small spots of an ashen color, probably 
the former beds of small, dried-up ponds. These spots are thought to be 
the most productive. This table-land will produce on an average one 
thousand pounds of cotton, twenty-five to thirty bushels of corn, or twenty 
bushels of wheat, and is considered excellent for rye and oats. The prin- 
cipal growth is sweet gum ; but on the most elevated portion of this land, 
at Mr. Rice's plantation, where the soils for analysis were collected, the 
growth is beech, poplar, red and white elm, mulberry, sweet gum, ash, 
white oak, black walnut, dogwood, sassafras, and red maple. For the 
analysis of this soil, sec Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 442, 443, 444, 

A PAET OS" MONROE COUNTY. 

The eastern part of Monroe county is somewhat similar in its character 
to the table-land of Phillips county; but it is diminished in elevation, and 
becomes more cut up by sloughs and flats, and occasionally by a wet 
prairie. 

In the northeast corner of Monroe are the Big and Little prairies. The 
latter appears to have been the bed of a dried-up swamp. The soil and 
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subsoil ill this prairie are an asb-eolorcd clay, charged with small iron 
gravel, having a depth of two to two and a half feet, and resting on a 
substratum of red clay, which could be seen in the bottom of a ditch 
recently cut for the purpose of reclaiming the land and bringing it into 
cultivation. Samples of the soil and substratum of yellow clay were 
collected from this prairie, and the analysis will be found in Dr. Peter's 
Keport, Nos. 433, 434, 435. 

itfot far fi-om the Little prairie, and near Moro post-office, soils were 
collected from Mr. Hall's plantation, the analyses of which arc given in 
Dr. Peter's Report, Nos. 430, 431, 432. At Mr. Hall's the principal growth 
is white oak, red oak, post oak, hickory, dogwood, sassafras, and some 
sweet gum. 

The soils collected from Alfred Mullen's plantation, near Clarendon, and 
mentioned in the First Report, have been analyzed, and are given in Dr. 
Peter's Report, Nos. 297, 298, 299. 



ST. FRANCIS COUNTY. 

St. Francis county extends from the St, Francis river on the east to 
White river on the west, and is traversed by Cache and L'Auguille rivere. 
Crowley's ridge, which runs along the St. Francis river in nearly a north 
and south course, is hero much broken into hills, and has a breadth of 
from two to six miles, and an elevation of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet. The remainder of the county is characterized by low, 
sandy, and clay ridges, with intervening flat, clay land. The latter is for 
the most part wet and spouty, and, without drainage, unfit for cultivation : 
the former is amongst the best cultivated lands of the county. 

One and a half miles from Madison, on Crow creek, there is a valuable 
bed of shell marl. This marl is on property belonging to "W. J. Conner, 
and is for the most part composed of large oyster-shells in a friable con- 
dition. Some of these shells were as much as fifteen inches in length, but 
so easily broken that we found it impossible to get them out whole. 
Besides the oyster-shells, we collected Venericardia planicoeta (Lam.), 
Monoceroi vetustue (Lea), Ancillaria suhglobosa (Lea), and Corhula Alahami- 
ensis (Lea), proving the deposit' to belong to the eocene division of the 
tertiary. The following is a section of the bluff above the shell marl : 



Quaternarj, SilJeious, clay marl, . 

G ravel, and orango-colorfid sand, 

, Whitish sand, brown claj at bott* 

fei-tiatj, ■ Q^^j^^ ^^^^ ^.|j^ ^ variety of eoc 

Stiff, bine clttj, to bed of ereelt, 
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An analysis was made of this shell-marl from Crow creek, and the 
omposition found to be as follows: 

Moisture, dried at 'AOO', 0.) 20 

Insoluble Silicates, 43.40 

Carbonic Acid, ig.gS 

Lime, 24.24 

Magnesia, 00.36 

Iron and Alumina, 04.80 

Phosphoi'lc Acid,' 00,:!7 

Sulphuric Add, 00.85 

Chlorine, 00.07 

Chloride of Alkalies, 00.15 

LosS; 01. G6 



At Mr. Connor's, this shell-marl is hut a few yards from the raili-oad, 
and the facility with which it may be obtained and transported to various 
parts of the country, will eventually give it commercial importance, and 
prove a source of revenue to the owner. It will be found highly bene- 
ficial as a mineral fertilizer on the stift^ wet clay lands, so abundant in this 
and the adjoining counties, as well as for all those fields which have been 
worn out by improvident cultivation. 

Four or five miles north of Madison, on the AVittsburg road, there is a 
great slide in the ridge, aifording a fine view of the strata. The succession 
was found to bo : 

Qualernary. Yellowish, silicious, maily tlaj-, . . . . GO lo 80 feet. 

Red sand and gravel, 30 (o 40 " 

Gravel-beJ, 20 " 

Orange-eolored sand, containing ailieified trees, . . . 10 to 15 " 

Branded lajers of clar and saniij ...... fi " 

Aggregate, IGl " 

Here we had an excellent opportunity of seeing in place the petrified 
wood, as there was a silicified tree, ten inches in diameter, sticking out of 
the bank, and exposing about two feet of its length. At a few paces 
distance, it might have been taken for a half-decayed log ; but on striking 
it with the hammer, its flinty, fossil character, was made manifest. 

The following is a section of Copperas bluff", two miles north of "Witts- 
burg: 

YeNowiah, ailicious, marly day, 42 feet. 

Orange sand and clay, , , . 5 to 15 " 



' The phosphoric add was eslimated wilh bismuth according to Cbauoel's process, and I 
;lieve it does uot give enough. 
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Segregntions of silicloua iron Ore, and some fossil wood converted 

Pale greeniahgray Band, 12 feet. 

Dirt-bed, with some lignite, fossil leaves and stems, and wood 

converted into sulphnret of iron, 6 " 

Ash-colored sand, with segregations of good iioo ore resting on ~| 

•^'■^y- ! 12 " 

Dirt-bed, with fossil leaves and lignite, and other vegetable re- | 
mains, partly converted into sulphnret of iron, . . .J 

Bed of creek. 

The upper iron ore bed in tliis section is the place of the peti-ificd wood, 
and we eaw the stump of a tree, two feet in diameter, that had tumbled 
down into the creek. The main body was converted into aulpburet of 
iron, — the outer surface being oxjdized by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Selenite and copperas arc both found at this bluff; the latter in consider- 
able quantity, 

On descending the hill, immediately before entering Wittsburg, there is 
a bed of Bilicious iron ore under the gravel-bed, near Mr. Knight's store. 
Some small beds of good iron ore were also seen on the hillsides, along the 
road from "VYittsburg to Dr. Tan Patten's, and it is probable that enough 
may be found to run a small Catlin forge. 

The spring-water at Wittsburg was examined, and found to contain a 
small amount of — 

Chloride of Sodium, Bicarbonate of Muffnesia. 

Bicarbonate of Lime, 

It flows from under the gravel-bed, and ia very pure, wholesome water. 

A set of Boila was collected on the west side of Crowley's ridge, from 
Gov. Mark W. Izzard's plantation, adjoining the old town of Mount 
Vernon. The principal gi-owth on this land is Black Hickory, Sweet 
Gum, Poplar, Black Ash, Elm, Sassafras, Dogsvood, and Box Elder. The 
soil from the old field has been thirty years in cultivation, and would still 
produce, per acre, a bale of cotton, forty to fifty bushels of corn, or fifteen 
bushels of wheat. It is also good for oats, red-top, and timothy. For the 
analysis of these soils, see Dr. Peter's Report, !Nos. 449, 450, 4ol. 

The following comprise the analyses of springs, not before noted, in 
Poinsett county. 

An examination of Dr. Van Patten's spring, two miles south of Wahiut 
Camp, showed the principal ingredients to be: 

Bicarbonate of Lime, a small quantity. 
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This is a very weak chalybeate, and can hardly be said to have medieiual 
properties. 

John England's well-water, one and a half miles south of Hanisburg, 
was also analyzed. The water was found in white sand, below the gravel- 
bed, at a depth of nineteen feet from the surface. The principal consti- 
tuents are : 

Free Sulphuretted H3-drogen, . . n trace. 
Sulphate of Magnesia, 

" " Soda, 
Chloride of Sodium, 
Bicarbonate of Lime, 
" " Magnesia. 

This is an alkaline, saline, sulphuretted water, and has excellent medi- 
cinal properties. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to the topographical and geolo- 
gical map of the Fourche Cove district, near Little Eoek, in Pulaski county, 
constructed by Mr, Joseph Lesley, in accordance with instructions received 
from the State Geologist. This map is designed to show the manner in 
which the detailed work is to be prosecuted. Not only does it present the 
topographical character of the country, showing the elevations of the 
ridges, courses of the smallest rivulets, positions of farms, &e. &e., but its 
moat important feature consists in the accuracy with which the geology 
may be represented, the valuable metalliferous ores located, and their 
extent and importance made known. Such a map of the State, when com- 
pleted, will correct the present incomplete and imperfect geography of the 
country, and leave nothing more to be desired in a geological point of 
view. 
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